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SPIRITISM AND SPIRITISTS.* 


WORCESTER, in his dictionary, gives 
as the second meaning of the word 
spiritualism, “the doctrine that de- 
parted spirits hold communication 
with men,” and gives as his authority 
O. A. Brownson. We think this 
must be a mistake; for Dr. Brownson 
uses in his .Spirit-Rapper, the term 
spiritism, which is the more proper 
term, as it avoids confounding the 
doctrine of the spiritists with the phi- 
losophical doctrine which stands op- 
posed to materialism, or, more strictly, 
sensism, and the moral doctrine op- 
posed to sensualism. We generally 
use the word sfiritual in religion as 
opposed to natural, or for the life 
and aims of the regenerate, who 
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walk after the spirit, in opposition 
to those who walk after the flesh, 
and are carnal-minded. To avoid 
all confusion or ambiguity which 
would result from using a word 
already otherwise appropriated, we 
should use the terms siritism, spirit- 
ists, and spirital. 

The author of Jlanchette has 
availed himself largely of the volu- 
minous work of the learned Joseph 
Bizouard, the second work named 
on our list, and gives all that can be 
said, and more than we can say, in 
favor of spiritism. He has given 
very fully one side of the question, 
all that need be said in support of 
the reality of the order of pheno- 
mena which he describes, while the 
French work gives all sides; but he 
passes over, we fear knowingly and 
intentionally, the dark side of spi- 
ritism, and refuses to tell us the 
sad effects on sanity and morality 
which it is known to produce. A 
more fruitful cause of insanity and 
immorality and even crime does not 
exist, and cannot be imagined. 

We have no intention of devoting 
any space specially to Planchette, or 
the “little plank,” which so many 
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treat as a harmless plaything. It is 
only one of the forms through which 
the phenomena of spiritism are mani- 
fested, and is no more and no less the 
“despair of science,” than any other 
form of alleged spirital manifesta- 
tions. Contemporary science, in- 
deed, or what passes for science, has 
shown great ineptness before the 
alleged spirit-manifestations ; and its 
professors have, during the twenty 
years and over since the Fox girls 
began to attract public attention and 
curiosity, neither been able to dis- 
prove the alleged facts, nor to ex- 
plain their origin and cause; but 
this is because contemporary science 
recognizes no invisible existences, 
and no intelligences above or separate 
from the human, and because it is 
not possible to explain their produc- 
tion or appearance by any of the 
unintelligent forces of nature. ‘To 
deny their existence is, we think, 
impossible without discrediting all 
human testimony; to regard them 
as jugglery, or as the result of trick- 
ery practised by the mediums and 
those associated with them, seems to 
us equally impossible. Mr. Miles 
Grant in his well-reasoned little work 
on the subject, says very justly, it 
“ would only show that we know but 
little about the facts in the 
We think,” he says, p. 3, 


case, 


“No one, after a little reflection, would 
venture to say of the many thousands and 
even millions of spiritualists, [spiritists,] 
among whom are large numbers of men 
and women noted for their intelligence, 
honesty, and veracity, that they are only 
playing tricks on each other! .. . 
Can any one tell what object all these 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, chil- 
dren, dear friends, and loved companions 
can have in pretending that they have com- 
munications from spirits, when they know, 
at the same time, that they are only deceiv- 
iing each other by means of trickery ?” 


In our judgment such an assump- 
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tion would be a greater violation of 
the laws of human nature or the 
human mind and belief, than the 
most marvellous things related by 
the spiritists, especially since the or- 
der and form of the phenomena they 
relate are nothing new, but have 
been noted in all lands and ages, 
ever since the earliest records of the 
race, as is fully shown by M. Bizou- 
ard, 

The author of Planchette says the 
Catholic Church concedes the facts 
alleged by spiritists. This, as he 
states it, may mislead his readers. 
The church has not, to our know- 
ledge, pronounced any official judg- 
ment deciding whether these particu- 
lar facts are real facts or not ; for we are 
not aware that the question has ever 
come distinctly before her for deci- 
sion. She has had before her, from 
the first, the class of facts to which 
the alleged spirit-manifestations be- 
long, and has had to deal with them, 
in some place, or in some form, 
every day of her existence; but we 
are not aware that she has examined 
and pronounced judgment on the 
particular facts the modern spiritists 
allege. She has, undoubtedly, de- 
clared the practice of spiritism, evoca- 
tion of spirits, consulting them, or 
holding communication with them 
—that is, necromancy—to be unlawful, 
and she prohibits it to all her chil- 
dren in the most positive manner, as 
may be seen in the case of the 
American, or rather Scotchman, Da- 
niel Flome, the most famous of mod- 
ern mediums, and the most dangerous. 

For ourselves, we have no doubt 
of the order of facts to which in our 
view the spirit-manifestations so called 
belong; we have no difficulties, @ p77- 
ori, in admitting them, though we do 
not accept the explanation the spirit- 
ists give of them; but when it comes 
to any particular fact or manifesta- 
tion alleged, we judge it according to 
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the generally received rules of evi- 
dence, and we require very strong 
evidence to convince us of its reality 
as a fact. We adopt, in regard to 
them, the same rule that we follow 
in the case of alleged miracles. We 
have not a doubt, nor the shadow of 
a doubt, that miracles continue to be 
wrought in the church, and are daily 
wrought in our midst; but we accept 
or reject this or that alleged miracle 
according to the evidence in the 
case; and, in point of fact, we are 
rather sceptical in regard to most of 
the popularly received miracles we 
hear of. Credulity is not a trait of 
the Catholic mind. It is the same 
with us in relation to this other class 
of alleged facts. We believe as firm- 
ly in the fact that prodigies are 
wrought as we do that miracles are; 
but do not ask us to believe this or 
that particular prodigy, unless you 
are prepared with the most indubita- 
ble evidence. We are far from be- 
lieving every event which we know 
not how to explain is either a mira- 
cle or a prodigy. 

We have examined with some 
care the so-called spirit-manifestations 
which the spiritists relate, and we 
have come, according to our best 
reason, to the conclusion that much 
in them is trickery, mere jugglery ; 
that much is explicable on natural 
principles, or is to be classed with well- 
known morbid or abnormal affections 
of human nature; but, after all abate- 
ments, that there is a residuum inex- 
plicable without the recognition of a 
superhuman intelligence and  orce. 
We say superhuman, not supernatural. 
The supernatural is God, and what 
he does immediately or without the 
intermediation of natural laws, as has 
been more than once explained in 
this magazine. The creation of’ Ad- 
am was supernatural; the generation 
of men from parents is not super- 
natural, for it is done by the Creator 
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through the operation of natural laws 
or second causes. What is done by 
created forces or intelligences, how- 
ever superior to man, is not super- 
natural, nor precisely preternatural, 
but simply superhuman, angelic, or 
demoniac. ‘There is a smack of pa- 
ganism in calling it, as most contem- 
porary literature does, supernatural ; 
for it carries with it the notion that 
the force or intelligence is not a crea- 
ture, but an uncreated numen, or an 
immortal. 

Now, what is this superhuman in- 
telligence and force revealed by 
these spirit-phenomena? We know 
that many who admit the phenome- 
na refuse to admit that they revea 
any superhuman force or intelligence. 
They explain all by imagination or 
hallucination. These, no doubt, play 
their. part, and explain much; but the 
author of Planchette, as well as M. 
3izouard, have, it seems to us, fully 
proved that they do not and cannot 
explain all, even if they themsefves 
did not need explanation; others 
again, to explain them, have recourse 
to what they call animal magnetism, 
or to a force which they call od, 
odyle, odyllic, or odic force ; but these 
explain nothing, for we know not 
what animal magnetism or what odic 
force is, nor whether either has any 
real existence. These terms do but co- 
ver ourignorance. Mr. Grant ascribes 
them to demons, and endeavors to 
show that the demon mesmerizes the 
medium who wills with his will, and 
acts with his force and intelligence; 
but our modern science denies the 
existence of demons. 

The spiritists themselves pretend 
that the phenomena are produced by 
the presence of departed spirits. But 
of this there is no proof. It is ac- 
knowledged on all hands that the 
spirits can assume any outward form 
or appearance at will. What means, 
then, have we, or can we have, of 
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identifying the individuals personated 
by the pretended spirits? The au- 
thor of Planchette says, in a note, p. 
62: 


“If spirits have the power, attributed to 
them by many seers, of assuming any ap- 
pearance at will, it is obvious that some 
high spiritual sense must be developed in 
us before we can be reasonably sure of the 
identity of any spirit, even though it come 
in bearing the exact resemblance of the 
person it may claim to be. We vases 
therefore, that the fact that the spirit 
bore the aspect of Franklin, and called it- 
self Franklin, is no sufficient reason for dis- 
missing all doubts as to its identity. It 
may be that we must be in the spiritual 
before we can really be wisely confident 
of the identity of any spirit.” 


That is, we must be ghosts our- 
selves before we can identify a ghost, 
or die in the flesh, and enter the 
spirit-land, before we can be sure of the 
identity of the spirits, or of the truth 
of anything they profess to commu- 
nicate not otherwise verifiable ! 

It is pretended that the spirits have 
latterly rendered themselves visible 
and tangible. Mr. Livermore, of 
this city, sees and embraces his de- 
ceased wife, who caresses and kisses 
him, and he feels her hands as warm 
and fleshlike as when she was living. 
Suppose the phenomena to be as 
related, and not eked out by Mr. 
Livermore’s imagination; the visible 
body in which she appeared to him 
could have been only assumed, and 
no real body at all, certainly not her 
body during life—that lies mouldering 
in the grave. And all the spirits 
teach that the body thrown oft at 
death does not rise again. They 
nowhere, that we can find, teach the 
resurrection of the flesh, but uniform- 
ly deny it. If the spirits, then, do 
really render themselves visible and 
tangible to our senses, it must be in 
a simulated body ; and why may they 
not simulate one form as well as 
another? The senses of sight and 
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touch furnish, then, of themselves, 
no proof that a departed spirit or a 
human spirit once alive in the flesh, 
is present, communicating through 
the medium with the living. 

The assertion of the pretended 
spirit of its identity counts for no- 
thing, whether made by knocks or 
table-tipping, by writing or by audi- 
ble voice and distinct articulation ; 
for the spiritists themselves concede 
that some of the spirits, at least, are 
great liars, and that they have no cri- 
terion by which to distinguish the 
lying spirits from the others, if others 
there are, that seek to communicate 
with the living. Conceding all the 
phenomena alleged, there is, then, 
absolutely no proof or evidence that 
there are any departed spirits pre- 
sent, or that any communication from 
them has ever been received. The 
spirit of a person may be simulated 
as well as his voice, features, form, 
handwriting, or anything else charac- 
teristic of him. Spiritism, then, con- 
trary to the pretension of the spirit- 
ists, proves neither that the dead live 
again, nor that the spirit survives the 
body. It does not even prove that 
there is in man a soul or spirit distinct 
from the body. We call the special 
attention of our readers to this point, 
which is worthy of more considera- 
tion than it has received. 

The spiritists claim that the alleged 
spirit-manifestations have proved the 
spirituality and immortality of the 
soul, in opposition to materialism. 
This is their boast, and hence it is 
that they call their doctrine spiritual- 
ism, and seek to establish for it the 
authority of a revelation, supplemen- 
tary to the Christian revelation. 
Their whole fabric rests on the as- 
sumption ¢hat the manifestations are 
made by human spirits that have 
once lived in the flesh, and live now 
in the spirit-world, whatever that may 
be. Set aside this assumption, or 
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show that nothing 
spirit-manifestations sustains it, and 
the whole edifice tumbles to the 
ground, There is nothing to support 
this assumption but the testimony of 
spirits that often prove themselves 
lying spirits, and whose identity with 
the individual they personate, or pre- 
tend to be, we have no means of 
proving. Unable to prove this vital 
point, the spiritists can prove nothing 
to the purpose. The spirits all say 
there is no resurrection of the dead, 
and therefore deny point-blank the 
doctrine that the dead live again. 
If we are unable, as we are, to iden- 
tify them with spirits that once lived 
united with bodies that have moul- 
dered or are mouldering in their 
graves, what proof have we, or can 
they give, that they are, or ever were, 
human spirits at all? If they are 
not proved to be or to have been 
human spirits, they afford no proof 
that the soul is distinct from the body, 
or that it is not material like the 
body, and perishes with it. If, then, 
the men of science have shown them- 
selves little able to explain the ori- 
gin and cause of the phenomena, the 
spiritists have shown themselves to be 
very defective as inductive reasoners. 

“ But the phenomena warrant the 
induction that they are produced by 
spirits of some sort, or that there are 
intelligences not clothed with human 
bodies between whom and us there 
is more or less communication.” Of 
themselves alone they warrant no 
induction at all, but are simply inex- 
plicable phenomena, the origin and 
cause of which lie beyond the reach 
of scientific investigation; but, taken 
in the light of what we know aldiunde, 
they warrant the conclusion that they 
proceed from a superhuman cause, 
and that there are spirits which are, 
in some respects, stronger and more 
intelligent than men; but whether 
the particular spirits to whom the 
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spirit-manifestations in question are 
to be ascribed are angelic or demo- 
niac, must be determined by the spe- 
cial character of the manifestations 
themselves, the circumstances in 
which they are made, and the end 
they are manifestly designed to effect. 

We make here no attack on the 
inductive method followed in con- 
structing the physical sciences. We 
only maintain that the validity of 
the induction depends on a princi- 
ple which is not itself obtained or 
obtainable from induction. Hence 
Herbert Spencer and the positivists 
who follow very closely the induc- 
tive method, relegate principles and 
causes to the “unknowable.” The 
principle on which the inductive pro- 
cess depends cannot be attained to by 
studying the phenomena themselves, 
but must be given immediately, ei- 
ther in @ priori intuition or in revela- 
tion. Books have been written, like 
Paley’s Natural Theology and the 
Bridgewater Treatises, to prove, by 
way of induction, from the phenome- 
na of the universe, the being and 
attributes of God, and it is very gene- 
rally said that every object in nature 
proves that God is, and that no man 
ever is or can be really an atheist; 
but no study of the phenomena of 
nature could originate the idea or the 
word in a mind that had it not. 
Men must have the idea expressed 
in language of some sort before they 
can find proofs in the observable 
phenomena of nature that God is. 
Hence, those savants who confound 
the origination of the idea or belief 
with the proofs of its truth, and who 
see that the idea or belief is not ob- 
tainable by induction, are really athe- 
ists, and say with the fool in his heart, 
God is—not. We do not assert that 
God is, on the authority of revelation ; 
for we must know that he is before 
we have or can have any means of 
proving the fact of revelation; yet 
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if God had not himself taught his 
own being to the first man, and given 
him a sign signifying it, the human 
race could never have known or con- 
ceived that he exists. ‘The phenome- 
na or the facts and events of the uni- 
verse which so clearly prove that 
God is, and find in his creative act 
their origin and cause, would have 
been to all men, as they are to the 
atheist, simply inexplicable pheno- 
mena. 

So it is with the spirit-manifestations, 
whether angelic or demoniac. The 
existence of spirits must be known to 
us, either by intuition or revelation, be- 
fore we can assign these phenomena 
a spirital origin and cause. We do 
not and cannot know it intuitively ; 
and therefore, without recurring to 
what revelation teaches us, these 
manifestations, however striking, won- 
derful, or perplexing they might be, 
would be to us and to all men inex- 
plicable, and we could not assign 
them any origin or cause. Revela- 
tion—become traditionary, and so em- 
bodied in the common intelligence 
through language as to control, un- 
consciously and unsuspected, the rea- 
sonings even of individuals who pride 
themselves on denying it—furnishes 
the principle needed as the basis of 
the induction of the principle and 
cause of the spirit-manifestations. 
Revelation teaches that God has cre- 
ated an order of intelligences superior 
to man, called angels, to be the mes- 
sengers of his will. Some of these 
remained faithful to their Creator, 
always obedient to his command; 
others kept not their first estate, re- 
belled against their sovereign Lord, 
were, with their chief, cast out of 
heaven into the lower regions, and 
became demons or evil spirits. 

The spiritists complain of our sci- 
entific professors, but without just 
reason; for, on the principles of mo- 
dern science, the proofs they offer 
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of their doctrines prove nothing but 
their own logical ineptness. Science, 
if it will accept no revelation, and 
recognize no principle not obtained 
by the inductive method, has no alter- 
native but either to deny the manifes- 
tations as facts, or to admit them only 
as inexplicable phenomena. ‘The 
class of facts are as well authenticated, 
as facts, as any facts can be; but the 
explanation of them by the spiritists 
is utterly inadmissible, and sound 
inductive reasoners, who exclude all 
revealed principles, must reject it. 
The professors are not wrong in re- 
jecting that explanation as unscien- 
tific; for it would be even more un- 
scientific to admit it; and perhaps, 
if compelled to do one or the other, 
we should hold it more unreasonable 
to admit it than to deny outright the 
facts themselves. 

The fault of the professors is in 
denying the necessity to the validity 
of induction of principles neither ob- 
tainable nor provable by induction, 
and in supposing that we can con- 
struct an adequate science of the 
universe without the principles which 
are given us only by divine revelation. 
Without these principles we can ex- 
plain nothing, and the universe is a 
vast assemblage of inexplicable phe- 
nomena; for it is only in those prin- 
ciples we do or can obtain a key to 
its meaning. Hence, modern sci- 
ence, which excludes both revelation 
and intuition @ priori, explains no- 
thing, reduces nothing to its princi- 
ple and cause, and only generalizes 
and classifies observable phenomena, 
which, we submit, is no science at 
all. Certainly, we do not pretend 
that science is built on faith, as the 
traditionalists do, or are accused of 
doing ; but we do say that, without 
the light of revelation, we cannot con- 
struct an adequate science of the 
universe, or explain the various facts 
and events of history. If I did not 
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know from revelation that the devil 
and his angels exist, I might observe 
the facts of satanophany, but I should 
not know whence they came, or what 
they mean. I might be tempted, 
vexed, harassed, besieged, possessed, 
by evil spirits as the spiritists are ; but 
I should be ignorant of the cause, 
and utterly unable to explain my 
trouble, or to ascribe it to any cause, 
far less to satanic invasion. The 
prodigies would be for me simply 
inexplicable prodigies. But, taught 
by revelation that the air swarms 
with evil spirits, the enemies of man, 
and enemies of man because enemies 
of God, we can see at once the ex- 
planation of the spirit-manifestations, 
and assign them their real principle 
and cause. 

We know that many who call 
themselves Christians are disposed 
to doubt, if not to deny, the personal 
existence of satan, and to maintain 
that the word, which means an ene- 
my or adversary, is simply a general 
term for the sum of the evil influences 
to which we are exposed, if not sub- 
jected. As if a generalization were 
possible where there is nothing con- 
crete! We get rid of no difficulty 
by this explanation. Influence sup- 
poses some person or principle from 
whom or from which proceeds the 
influence or the in-flowing. If you 
deny satan’s personal existence, you 
have no option but either to deny 
evil altogether or to admit an origi- 
nal eternal principle of evil warring 
against the principle of good, that 
is, manicheism, or Persian dualism, 
which, though Calvinism, indeed, in 
teaching that evil or sin is something 
positive, may imply it, is neither good 
philosophy nor sound Christian theo- 
logy. According to sound philoso- 
phy and theology, God alone hath 
eternity, and by his word has cre- 
ated heaven and earth, and all things 
therein, visible and invisible, All the 
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works of God are good, very good; 
and as there is nothing in existence 
except himself that he hath not 
made, it follows necessarily that evil 
is not a positive existence, but is sim- 
ply negative, the negation or absence 
of good. It originates and can origi- 
nate only in the abuse of his faculties 
by a creature whom God hath cre- 
ated and endowed with intelligence 
and free-will, and therefore capable 
of acting wrong as well as right. To 
assert that man is subjected or ex- 
posed to evil influences leads neces- 
sarily to the assertion of a personal 
devil who exerts it. You must, then, 
either deny all evil influences from 
a source foreign to or distinguishable 
from man’s own intrinsic nature, or 
else admit the personal existence of 
satan and his hosts. 

Satan and his hosts having rebelled 
against God, and in refusing to wor- 
ship the incarnate Son as God, were 
cast out of heaven, and became the 
bitter enemies of him and the human 
race. Satan, as the chief of the fallen 
angels, evil demons, or devils, carries 
on incessant war against God, and 
seeks to draw men away from their 
allegiance to him, and to get himself 
worshipped by them in his place. 
Hence, he seeks by lying wonders 
to deceive them; by his prodigies to 
rival in their belief real miracles; 
and, by his pretended revelations of 
the spirit-world, to substitute belief 
in his pretended communications for 
faith in divine revelation, and thus 
reéstablish in lands redeemed by 
Christianity from his dominion the 
devil-worship which has never ceased 
to obtain in all heathen coun- 
tries. The holy Scriptures assure 
us that all the gods of the heathen 
are demons or devils. These took 
possession of the idols made of wood 
or stone, gold or silver,* had their 


* This explains Planchette, which is a step toward, 
the revival of heathen idol-worship. 
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temples, their priests and priestesses, 
their service, and were worshipped 
as gods. They gave forth oracles, 
and were consulted, through their 
mediums, in all great affairs of state, 
and their omens and auguries, which 
the people consulted to learn the 
future, as the spiritists do their medi- 
ums. Spiritism belongs to the same 
order. The spirits, as Mr. Grant 
well proves, are demons, and the 
whole thing has for its object to re- 
establish, perhaps in a modified form, 
the devil-worship which formerly ob- 
tained among all nations but the 
Jews or chosen people of God, 
and still obtains among all nations 
not yet Christianized. It began in 
the grand apostasy of the Gentiles 
from the patriarchal religion, which 
followed the confusion of tongues at 
Babel; and the spiritists are doing 
their best to revive it in the grand 
apostasy from the Christian church, 
which took place in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and of which we have such clear 
and unmistakable predictions in the 
New Testament. So adroitly has sa- 
tan managed, that, if it were possible, 
the very elect would be deceived. 
So much we say of the origin and 
cause of the spirit-manifestations. 

If we examine more closely these 
manifestations, we shall find evidence 
enough of their satanic character. 
All satanic invasions bring trouble 
or perturbation, while the angelic 
visitations always bring calm, peace, 
:and order. The divine oracles are 
clear, precise, distinct, free from all 
ambiguity ; for he who gives them 
knows all his works from their begin- 
ning to their end. Satan’s oracles 
are always ambiguous, stammering, 
and usually deceive or mislead those 
who trust them. Satan is a creature, 
and his power and intelligence, though 
superhuman, are not unlimited. The 
universe has secrets he cannot pene- 
‘trate, and he can do no more than 
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his and our Creator permits. He has 
no prophetic power, for God keeps 
his own counsels. He can only guess 
or infer the future from his knowledge 
of the present. He has no creative 
power, and can never produce any- 
thing as first cause. Hence, he can 
operate only with materials fitted to 
his hand. ‘The spiritists tell us that 
it is not every one that can be a 
medium. It is only persons of a 
certain temperament, found much of- 
tener among women than among men, 
and, among men, only with those 
of a feminine character, and wanting 
alike in manly vigor and robust 
health. The spirits can communicate 
only through such as nature or habit 
has fitted to be mediums, and the 
communications have always some- 
thing of the character of the medium 
through which they are made. The 
limited power of satan, his inability 
to know the future, which exists only 
in the divine decree, and his lack 
of power to form his own medium, 
render the spirit-communications ex- 
tremely vague, uncertain, obscure, 
and feeble. 

The dependence of satan on the 
medium is manifest. The spirits will 
not communicate if anything disturbs 
the medium, or puts the pythoness 
out of humor, like the presence of 
hard-headed sceptics, or a too critical 
examination by keen-sighted scienti- 
fic professors determined not to be 
deceived. Their communications, 
oral or written, from the pretended 
spirits of distinguished authors, poets, 
philosophers, statesmen, are by no 
means creditable to satan as a scho- 
lar or a gentleman. Then again, the 
spirits really tell us nothing that 
amounts to anything of the spirit- 
world. Their representations make 
it a dim and shadowy region, in 
which the spirits of the departed 
wander about hither and _ thither, 
without end or aim, apparently worse 
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off than in the Elysian fields of the an- 
cients, which resemble more the Chris- 
tian hell than the Christian’s heaven. 
There is an air of unreality about 
them; they are the umbrez of hea- 
then philosophy, not living existences ; 
and their region, or, more properly, 
their state, would be distressing, if one 
believed at all in the representations 
given by them. One thing is evi- 
dent—the spirits know or can say no- 
thing of the beatific vision, which 
proves that they are not blessed an- 
They do not see God, and are 
clearly banished from his presence. 
He forms not the light nor the bless- 
edness of their state. They seem, 
like troubled ghosts, to linger around 
the places where they lived in the 
body, pale, thin, shadowy, miserable, 
anxious to communicate with the liv- 
ing but only occasionally permitted 
to do so, and even then only to a fee- 
ble extent. Friends and acquaintan- 
ces in this life may recognize, we are 
told, each other in the spirit-world, 
but whether with pleasure or pain, it 
is difficult to say. The picture of 
their disembodied life is very sad, and 
the Christian soul finds it dark, hope- 
less, cheerless, and depressing ; as the 
condition of those doomed to take 
up their abode with the devil and his 
angels must necessarily be. 

The doctrines the spirits teach and 
confirm with lying wonders are what 
the apostle calls “the doctrines of 
devils.” They are unanimous in de- 
claring that there is no devil and no 
hell. God may not be absolutely de- 
nied, but his personality is obscured, 
and he appears only in the distance, 
as an infinite abstraction, being only 
in the sense in which, Hegel might 
say, being and not-being are identi- 
cal—remote from all contemplation, 
indifferent to what is going on in 
the world below him, asking neither 
prayers nor worship, love nor venera- 
tion, praise nor thanksgiving, and re- 
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ceiving none. The spirits echo the 
dominant sentiments of the age, and 
especially of the circle with which 
they communicate. They are, where 
they are not held in check by the lin- 
gering respect of the circle for Chris- 
tianity, furious radicals, great sticklers 
for progress without divine aid, and of 
development without a created germ. 
Yet the doctrines they teach are such 
as they find in germ, if not develop- 
ed, in the minds of their mediums. 
They sometimes deny every distinct- 
ively Christian doctrine, and are sure 
to pervert what of the faith they 
do not expressly deny. In general, 
they assert that the form of religion 
called Christianity has had its day, 
and that there is a new and sublimer 
form about to be developed, and that 
they come to announce it, and to 
prepare the way for it. The new 
form of religion will free the world 
from the old cKurch,-from bondage 
to the Bible, to creeds and dogmas, 
the old patriarchal systems and gov- 
ernments, and place the religious, so- 
cial, and political world on a higher 
plane, and moved by a more energet- 
ic spirit of progress. ‘This is the mis- 
sion of spiritism. It is destined to 
carry on and complete the work 
commenced by Christ, but which he 
left unfinished, and inchoate. 

The special object of the spirits, it 
is pretended, is to convince the world 
of the immortality of the soul; but in 
what form, what condition, what 
sense? The immortality of the soul, 
or its survival of the body, was gene- 
rally believed by the heathens, how- 
ever addicted to demon-worship they 
might be; but the life and immortal- 
ity brought to light by the Gospel 
they did not believe, and the spirits 
do not teach it or aflirm it. The spir- 
its seem to know nothing of immortal 
life in God, and into which the sanc- 
tified soul enters when it departs this 
life, and is purified from all the stains 
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it may have contracted in the 
flesh. 

The only immortality they offer is 
the immortality of evil demons or the 
angels who kept not their first estate. 
But even of such an immortality for 
the human soul, they offer no proof. 
They are lying spirits, and their word 
is worthless, and their identity with 
human souls once united to human 
bodies which they personate, is not 
and cannot be established. ‘They 
deny the resurrection of the dead, 
which St. Paul preached at Athens, 
and they give, as we have seen, no 
proofs that the soul does not die and 
perish with the body. Their doc- 
trines are simply calculated to de- 
ceive the unwary, to draw them away 
from their allegiance to the Lord of 
heaven, and to drag them down to 
the region where dwell the angels 
that fell. 

The ethical doctrines of the spirits 
are as bad as can be imagined, and 
the morals of the advanced spiritists 
would appear to be of the lowest and 
most revolting sort. It matters not 
that the spirits give, now and then, 
some good advice, and say some true 
things; for the object of satan is to 
deceive, and his practice is usually to 
lie and deceive by telling the truth. 
The truth he tells gains him credit, 
and secures confidence in him as a 
guide. But he takes good care that 
the truth he tells shall have all the 
effect of falsehood. He gives good 
moral advice, but he removes all mo- 
tives for following it, and takes away 
all moral restraints. He wars against 
authority in matters of faith and mo- 
rals, as repugnant to the rights of rea- 
son, and in political and domestic life 
as repugnant to liberty and the 
rights of women and children. All 
should do right and seek what is 
good,'but no one should be con- 
strained; only voluntary obedience 
is meritorious; forced obedience is 
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no virtue. The sentiments and affec- 
tions should be as free as the air we 
breathe, and to attempt to restrain 
them is to war against nature herself. 
They are not voluntary either in their 
origin or nature, and therefore are 
not and should not be subjected to 
an outward law. Love, the apostle 
tells us, is the fulfilling of the law, the 
bond of perfection. How wrong, 
then, to undertake to put gyves on 
love, to constrain it, or to subject it 
to the petty conventionalities of a 
moribund society, or the rules of an 
antiquated morality! Taking no note 
of the distinction between the super- 
natural love, which Christians call 
charity, and love as a natural senti- 
ment, and as little of the distinction 
between the different sorts of love 
even as a natural sentiment, as the 
love of parents for children and chil- 
dren for parents, the love of friends, 
the love of country, the love of truth 
and justice, and the love of the sexes 
for each other, or simply sexual love, 
satan lays the foundation, as we can 
easily see, if not blinded by his delu- 
sions, for the grossest corruption and 
the most beastly immorality. 

Hence the spiritists very generally 
look upon the marriage law as ty- 
rannical and absurd, and assert the 
doctrine of free love. ‘The marriage 
is in the love, and when the love is 
no more, the marriage is dissolved. 
None of our sentiments depend on 
the will; hence, self-denial is unna- 
tural, and immoral. Prostitution is 
wrong, for no love redeems and hal- 
lows it; and for the same reason 
it is immoral for a man and a wo- 
man to live together as husband and 
wife, after they have ceased to love 
each other. It is easy to see to what 
this leads, and we cannot be surpris- 
ed to find conjugal fidelity not reck- 
oned as a virtue by spiritists; to find 
wives leaving their husbands, and 
husbands their wives, or the wife 
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choosing a new husband as often as 
she pleases or wills ; and the husband 
taking a new wife when tired of the 
old, or an additional wife or two, 
Mormon-like, when one at a time 
is not enough. Indeed, Mormonism 
is only one form and the most strictly 
organized form, of contemporary spi- 
ritism, and woman’s-rightism is only 
another product of the same shop, 
though doubtless many of the women 
carried away by it are pure-minded 
and chaste. But the leaders are spi- 
ritists or intimately connected with 
them. The animus of the woman 
movement is hostility to the marriage 
law, and the cares and drudgery of 
maternity and home life. It threatens 
to be not the least of the corrupting 
and dangerous forms of spiritism. 

Mr. Grant, who is a staunch Protes- 
tant, and hates Catholicity with a 
most hearty hatred, gives, on ade- 
quate authority, a sketch of the im- 
morality of spiritists which should 
startle the community: we make an 
extract : 


““We pass to notice some further facts 
relative to the moral tendency of spiritual- 
ism. We have read its claims, and found 
them very high; but there is abundant 
proof to show that, instead of its being ‘ an- 
cient Christianity revived,’ it is the worst 
enemy Christianity ever had to meet. We 
believe it to be satan’s last grand effort to 
substitute a false for the true Christianity. 
His snares are laid most ingeniously; and, 
unless very watchful, ere people are aware 
of it, they will be caught in some of his 
traps. Thousands and millions are already 
his deluded victims, and, like a terrible tor- 
nado, he is sweeping with destruction on 
every side, Occasionally we hear a warn- 
ing voice from one who has escaped from 
his power, like a mariner from the sinking 
wreck; but most, after they once get into 
the spiritualist ‘ circle,’ are like the boat- 
man under the control of the terrible whirl- 
pool on the coast of Norway—destruction is 
sure. 

“The next witness we introduce is Mr. J. 
F. Whitney, editor of the New York Path- 
finder. He was formerly a warm advocate 
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of spiritualism, and published much in its 
favor. He says: 

“** Now, after a long and constant watch- 
fulness, seeing for months and years its pro- 
gress and its practical workings upon its 
devotees, its believers, and its mediums, we 
are compelled to speak our honest convic- 
tion, which is, that the manifestations com- 
ing through the acknowledged mediums, 
who are designated as rapping, tipping, wri- 
ting, and entranced mediums, have a bane- 
ful influence upon believers, and create 
discord and confusion ; that the generality 
of these teachings inculcate false ideas, ap- 
prove of selfish, individual acts, and endorse 
theories and principles which, when carried 
out, debase and make them /ittle better than 
the brute.’ 

“ Again he says: ‘Seeing as we have the 
gradual progress it makes with its believers, 
particularly its mediums, from lives of mo- 
rality to those of sensuality and immorality, 
gradually and cautiously undermining the 
foundation of good principles, we look back 
with amazement to the radical change 
which a few months will bring about in in- 
dividuals.’ 

“‘He says in conclusion: ‘ We desire to 
send forth our warning voice; and if our 
humble position as the head of a public 
journal, our known advocacy of spiritual- 
ism, our experience, and the conspicuous 
part we have played among its believers ; 
the honesty and the fearlessness with which 
we have defended the subject, will weigh 
anything in our favor, we desire that our 
opinions may be received, and those who 
are moving passively down the rushing ra- 
pids to destruction, should pause, ere it be 
too late, and save themselves from the blast- 
ing influence which those manifestations 
are causing.’ 


‘* FORBIDDING TO MARRY. 


“ Among other instructions of the spirits, 
the apostle Paul has assured us that they 
will be opposed to the marriage laws, ‘ for- 
bidding to marry.’ 1 Tim. iv. 3. 

“ At the Rutland (Vt.) Reform Spiritualist 
Convention, held in June, 1858, the follow- 
ing resolution was presented and defended : 

“* Resolved, That the only true and natu- 
ral marriage is an exclusive conjugal love 
between one man and one woman ; and the 
only true home is the isolated home, based 
upon this exclusive love.’ 

“The careless reader may see nothing 
objectionable in the resolution ; but please 
read it again and observe what constitutes 
marriage, according to the resolution, ‘an 
exclusive conjugal LOVE between one man 
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and one woman.’ The poison sentiment is 
covered up by the word ‘ove.’ What con- 
stitutes marriage now, according to the laws 
of the land? Do we understand that, when 
we see a notice of a marriage in a paper, 
which took place at a certain time and 
place, that then the parties began to love 
each other exclusively? Certainly not ; 
but at that time their love was sanctioned 
by the proper authorities, and thus they be- 
came husband and wife. But the resolu- 
tion states that the marriage should consist 
in the ‘exclusive conjugal Jove.’ Then it 
follows, when either party loves another ex- 
clusively, the first marriage is dissolved, and 
they are married again; and if the other 
one does not happen to find a spiritual ‘ af- 
finity,’ then there is no alternative left but 
to make the best of it, as many have been 
compelled todo. According to this resolu- 
tion, one is married as often as his love be- 
comes ‘ exclusive’ for any particular individ- 
ual. This is one item in the boasted ‘new 
social order,’ which the spirits propose to 
establish when the political power is in 
their hands. It is called by them the ‘ Di- 
vine Law of Marriage.’ A large number of 
Spiritualists are already carrying out this 
resolution practically, regardless of the laws 
of the land. 

“A similar resolution was presented at 
the National Spiritual Convention held in 
Chicago, from Aug. gth to 14th, 1864. It 
was offered by Dr. A. G. Parker, of Boston, 
chairman of the committee on social rela- 
tions. This point is strongly urged by the 
spirits and spiritualists. 

“At the Rutland Reform Convention, 
which closed June 27th, 1858, the resolution 
under consideration was earnestly advoca- 
ted by able men and women. Said Mrs. 
Julia Branch, of New York, as reported in 
Zhe Banner of Light, July toth, 1858, when 
speaking on the resolution: ‘I am aware 
that I have chosen almost a forbidden sub- 
ject ; forbidden from the fact that any one 
who caz or dare look the marriage question 
in the face, candidly and openly denouncing 
the institution as the sole cause of woman’s 
degradation and misery, are objects of sus- 
picion, of scorn, and opprobrious epithets.’ 

“ She further remarked in the defence of 
the resolution, and the rights of women, 
‘She must demand her freedom; her 
right to receive the equal wages of man in 
payment for her labor; her right to have 
children when she will, and by whom.’” 


Much more to the same effect, and 
even more startling, we might quote ; 
we might give the account of the 
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spiritist community at Berlin, Ohio; 
but we have no wish to disgust our 
readers, and this is enough for our 
purpose; it is sufficient to prove to all, 
not under the delusion, that spiritism 
is of satanic origin, and to be eschew- 
ed by all who wish to remain morally 
sane, and to lead honest and upright 
lives. We are not disposed to be 
alarmists, and, like the majority of our 
countrymen, are more likely to err on 
the side of optimism than of pessi- 
mism; but we cannot contemplate 
the rapid spread of spiritism since 
1847, when it began with the Fox 
girls, without feeling that a really 
great danger threatens the modern 
world, and that there is ample reason 
for all who do not wish to see demon- 
worship supplanting the worship of 
God throughout the land, to be on 
their guard. Mr. Grant, who seems 
to be well informed on the subject, 
tells us that since that period, spirit- 
ism “has become world-wide in its 
influence, numbering among its ar- 
dent supporters many of the first 
men and women of both continents. 
Ministers, doctors, lawyers, judges, 
congressmen, governors, presidents, 
queens, kings, and emperors, of all 
religions, are bowing to its influence, 
and showing their sympathy with its 
teachings.” 

Mr. Grant should not say, “ of all 
religions ;” some Catholics may have 
become spiritists, but they cannot 
become so, and persist in following 
spiritism without severing themselves 
from the church. Some spiritists 
have been told by the spirits to be- 
come Catholics; but the church has 
required them to give up spiritism, 
and they have either done so, or left 
her communion, like Daniel Home, 
and returned to their communion 
with the demons. The church for- 
bids her children to have any deal- 
ings with devils. But with this 


rectification the statement is not ex- 
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aggerated. The spread of spiritism 
has been prodigious, and proves not 
only the power and cunning of satan, 
but that the way for his success had 
been well prepared, and that no small 
portion of the modern world were in 
the moral condition of the old world 
at the epoch of the great Gentile 
apostasy, and ready to return to the 
heathen darkness and superstition, 
the vice and corruption, from which 
the Gospel had rescued them, or, at 
least, had rescued their ancestors. 

We know not the number of spir- 
itists in our country. We have seen 
it stated that they reckon their num- 
bers by millions; but there can be no 
doubt that they include a very large 
portion of our whole population. 
Has this fact anything to do with the 
astounding increase of vice and crime 
in our country within the last few 
years, the undeniable corruption of 
morals and manners, and the growing 
frequency of murder and suicide ? 
Senator Sprague, an honorable and an 
honest man and a true patriot, stated, 
the other day, in his place in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, that our 
country is morally and _ politically 
more corrupt than any other country 
in the civilized world. We hope he is 
mistaken, but we are afraid that ke is 
not wholly wrong. It is idle to attri- 
bute this corruption to the influences 
of the late civil war, and still idler 
or worse than idle, to attribute it, as 
some do, to the heavy influx of for- 
eigners; for, though among those are 
many old-world criminals, the great 
body of the foreigners, when they 
land here, are far more moral, honest, 
upright, conscientious, than the ave- 
rage of native Americans ; and though 
they soon prove that “ evil communi- 
cations corrupt good manners,” much 
of the patriot’s hope for the future de- 
pends on them, especially the Catho- 
lic portion of them, if, in due sea- 
son, their children can be brought 
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under the influence of the church, 
and ‘receive a proper Catholic train- 
ing. . . 

Unhappily, the simple, natural vir- 
tues of former times, such as existed 
in ancient Greece and Rome, and ex- 
ist even now in some pagan and Mo- 
hammedan countries, have,,to a fear- 
ful extent, been lost with us, and the 
sects have nothing with which to sup- 
ply their place, or to oppose to this 
terrible satanic invasion. They hay 
indeed done much to prepare the 
way for it, and are doing still more, 
by their opposition to the church, to 
render it successful. But, though the 
danger is great and pressing, we are 
not disposed to think, with Mr. Grant, 
that we are in what he calls the 
“ world’s crisis.” The danger is far 
less than it was; because the satanic 
origin and character of the so-called 
spirit-manifestations are widely sus- 
pected, and are beginning to be ex- 
posed. Satan is powerless in the open 
day. He is never dangerous when 
seen and known to be satan. He 
must always disguise himself as an 
angel of light, and appear as the de- 
fender of some cause which, in its 
time and place, is good, but, mis- 
timed and misplaced, is evil. He has 
done wonders in our day as a philan- 
thropist, and met with marvellous suc- 
cess as a humanitarian, and will, per- 
haps, meet with more still as the 
champion of free love and women’s 
rights. But he has no power over 
the elect, and, though he may besiege 
the virtuous and the holy, he can 
captivate only the children of disobe- 
dience, who are already the victims 
of their own pride, vanity, lust, or 
unbelief. 

The end of the world may be 
at hand, and these lying signs and 
wonders may be the precursors of 
antichrist; but we do not think the 
end is just yet. Faith has not yet 
wholly died out, and the church has 
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seen, perhaps, darker days than the 
present. The power of Christ, or 
his patjence, is not yet exhausted ; the 
gospel of the kingdom has not yet 
been preached to all nations; three 
fourths of the human race remain as 
yet unconverted, and we cannot be- 
lieve thatthe church has as yet fulfill- 
ed her mission, and Christianity done 
its work. ‘Too many of the sentinels 
have slept at their posts, and there 
has been a fearful lack of vigilance 
and alertness of which the enemy has 
taken advantage. The sleepers in 
Zion are many; but these satanic 
knocks and raps, and these tippings 
of tables, and this horrid din and 
racket of the spirits to indicate their 
presence, can hardly fail to awaken 
them, unless they are really sleeping 
the sleep of death. The church is 
still standing, and if her children will 
watch and pray, she can battle with the 
enemy as succesfully as she has done 
so many times before. 

Many Catholics have had _ their 
doubts of the reality of the alleged 
spirit-manifestations, and, even con- 
ceding them as facts, have been slow 
to recognize their satanic origin and 
character. But those doubts are now 
generally removed. The fearful mo- 
ral and spiritual ravages of spiritism 
have dispelled or are fast dispelling 
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them, and it will go hard but here and 
now as always and everywhere, what 
satan regards as a splendid triumph 
shall turn out against him and bring 
him to shame. Thus far in his war 
against the Son of God all his victo- 
ries have been his defeats. 

One thing is certain, that the only 
power there is to resist this satanic 
invasion is the Catholic Church; and 
there is, unless we greatly deceive 
ourselves, a growing interest in the 
Catholic question far beyond any 
that has heretofore been felt. ‘Think- 
ing and well-disposed men see and 
feel the impotence of the sects; that 
they have no divine life, and no di- 
vine support; that they stand in 
human folly, rather than even in hu- 
man wisdom. Eminent Protestant 
ministers eloquently proclaim and 
conclusively show that Protestantism 
was a blunder, and has proved a 
failure ; and there springs up a grow- 
ing feeling among the more intelli- 
gert and well-disposed of our non- 
Catholic countrymen, that the judg- 
ment rendered against the church by 
the Reformers in the sixteenth centu- 
ry was hasty, and needs revision, 
perhaps a reversal. This feeling, if it 
continues to grow, can augur but ill 
for the ultimate success of satan and 
his followers. 
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DAYBREAK. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PRESENTIMENTS. 


Mr. GRANGER’S family took the full 
benefit of their holiday at the seaside. 
They rose before the lark, and watch- 
ed the days come in: radiant, solemn 
mornings, all light and silence; tender, 
mist-veiled dawns, less like day than a 
dream of day; and angry, magnificent 
sunrises, blazing with stormy colors all 
over the sky, soon to be quenched in 
a fine gray fall of rain. 

They lay in hammocks slung out 
under the pine-trees, till nature adopt- 
ed them for her own, and little wild 
creatures came and went about them 
unscared. 

“ Margaret,” Mrs. Lewis called, one 
day, out of her hammock over to the 
other, “ you remember how the foxes 
went to St. Francis—wasn’t it St. Fran- 
cis >—and held out their paws to shake 
hands with him, and said, ‘ How do 
you do, St. Francis?’ and he gave 
them his hand, and said, ‘How do 
you do?’” 

“IT remember nothing of the kind,” 
was the indignant reply. “ But I know 
that Robinson Cru—” 

“QO fie!” cries the little lady. “ Why 
won’t you own that my legend is 
beautiful and sublime, whether true 
or not? And it will be true when the 
kingdom comes for which all good 
people pray. For the last hour I 
have been trying to get acquainted 
with a squirrel; but just as I thought 
that he understood me, and as I was 
about to offer my hand to him, the 
little wretch darted away. At this 
moment he is perched in the very top 
of a pine-tree, and peering down at 
me as if L were a hyena. Alas!” 


They wandered on the beach at 
evening, singing, talking, silent; or if 
in merry mood, skooning little flat 
stones over the water, and counting 
how many wave-tips they would trip 
before falling. 

“ Mon amant m’aime—un peu— 
beaucoup — passionnément — pas du 
tout /” laughed Mrs. Lewis, seeing 
Miss Hamilton counting to herself. 
“You must only try that oracle in 
flower petals, my dear. To count it 
in salt water signifies tears.” 

Sometimes they floated out in the 
harbor, and felt the fresh breath of the 
ocean, while the treacherous waters 
lapped, and fawned, and gurgled 
about the bows of their boat, and 
overhead the sky was thick with stars. 

All this was not with the ladies 
mere idle pleasure, but was as serious- 
ly planned as it was heartily enjoyed. 
They had resolved that whatever ex- 
citing discussions and differences the 
gentlemen should have abroad, at 
home they should find nothing but 
peace. Politics were banished; and 
they sometimes even restrained their 
impatience to hear the war-news when 
they suspected that the relation was 
likely to produce any unpleasant en- 
tanglement. Without being religious, 
they yet had some perception of a 
pathway lying changeless and peace- 
ful, far above parties and nationali- 
ties, and they felt that woman’s pro- 
per place is there. 

The gentlemen soon learned to 
submit to a restraint which they would 
never have imposed on themselves. 
When they stepped out at the little 
station near their cottage, their discus- 
sions were at an end. 

“There is our flag of truce,” Mr. 
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Lewis would say, pointing fo the 
thread of smoke that showed, over the 
trees, Mrs. James’s kitchen-fire just 
kindled to prepare their dinner. “ Un- 
derstand, Mr. Southard, I oppose 
both you and Louis tooth and nail, 
and I'd like to fight it out with you 
now. But our time is up; and there 


are three little girls behind the trees, 


there who would break their hearts if 
we should go home with cross faces. 
Let’s shake hands till next time.” 

The only news of which they could 
all speak fearlessly and with pleasure 
was what concerned Mr. Granger’s 
cousin. Scarcely a week passed that 
did not bring some laudation of him. 
He was one of those men who, with- 
out effort, are always conspicuous 
wherever they go. Opportunities that 
others sought with pain presented 
themselves unsought to him; and he 
had a gallant, dashing, and, withal, a 
lordly way that embellished even bril- 
liant exploits. 

“Upon my word,” his cousin said, 
“at this rate it is not impossible that 
he may be made lieutenant-general.” 

Mr. Southard was, perhaps, the 
hardest to keep within bounds, proba- 
bly because he felt himself religiously 
obliged to “ cry aloud and spare not.” 

Sut even he was subdued after a 
while. He seemed indeed too de- 
pendent on the ladies to willingly 
offend them. All the time he was 
not in the city he spent in their com- 
pany, unbending as much as was pos- 
sible to him, that his presence might 
not be a restraint on their pleasures. 
He brought his books to the parlor, 
and had his special corner there, the 
“Jion’s den,” he called it, with a slight 
touch of reproach in his voice, when 
he saw how the others kept away 
from its vicinity. He rendered him- 
self agreeable in many ways. He 
read aloud to them, he played and 
sang for them, sometimes he took the 
brush from Miss Hamilton’s hand, 
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and helped her with a bolder lin 
than she could achieve. 

“Tt takes a strong hand to give a 
fine stroke,” she said. “Where I 
would be delicate, I am only soft.” 

“Let me finish this for you, since 
the stippling is done,” he said, as she 
paused to contemplate a major-gene- 
ral reposing pacifically on her easel. 
“T will not touch the face. Say what 
you will, there is a softness and rich- 
ness in your shading which I can 
never attain. I may have a fine or 
bold touch, but it is hard. Shall I 
deepen this background a little to 
throw the figure out? And may I 
intensify his shoulder-straps ?” 

Margaret left her work to him, 
and, taking possession of his den, 
divided her attention between a book, 
and watching Dora at play with Au- 
relia outside. 

Since they left the city the child 
had been set loose from all city re- 
straints, and turned out to consort 
with bees and grasshoppers, harrow- 
ing the soul of Mrs. James by the 
number and heinousness of her soiled 
frocks and stockings, but drawing in 
full draughts of health. Both Dora 
and her father were bankers. But his 
bank in the city dealt in paper and 
specie; hers was a flower-bank. When 
she wanted him to buy her anything, 
she brought him buttercups, which 
were gold dollars with handles to 
them, and he scrupulously kept ac- 
count and returned her change. No 
lover could wear in his buttonhole the 
rosebud presented by his lady's hand 
with a more tender pride than this 
father cherished for the bunch of wild- 
flowers given him by his little daugh- 
ter. 

Mrs. Lewis approached the minis- 
ter's table, and began turning over 
his books. “I don’t know anything,” 
she said mournfully, opening a Greek 
copy of Homer, and passing her fin- 
gers caressingly over the dear little 
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quaint letters. “ Wallace, wasn’t it >— 
that poor Horace Binney— 
‘Doubly dead, 

In that he died so young,’ 
writes of the ‘ arrowy certainty of Gre- 
cian phrases.’ Woe is me! I cannot 
get at the point. I can only see the 
feathering.” 

Margaret looked up with an ex- 
clamation from the book in her hand. 
“Listen! Coleridge, @ propos of hav- 
ing republished his earlier poems with- 
out correction, writes, ‘I was afraid of 
disentangling the weed for fear of 
snapping the flower.’ Snapping! 
only a poet would have chosen that 
word. ‘The flower-stem that you can 
snap must be of sudden and luxuriant 
growth, made up of water and color, 
with just fibre enough to hold the two 
together. As I read that, I thought 
instantly of a red tulip bursting up 
bright and hasty through the moist, 
warm mould. That sends me out- 
doors. I want to see weeds and flow- 
ers growing tangled together.” 

“ Wait a little and let me go with 
you,” Mr. Southard said. “ And 
meantime let Mrs. Lewis read us one 
of her poems, as she promised to do.” 

Mrs. Lewis had been for years one 

of those pretty lady. writers of which 
the country is fuli, by no means an 
artist, or dreaming of any such dis- 
tinction, but writing acceptably to 
her friends, and sometimes pleasing a 
not too critical public. But she had 
abjured the pen from the day when a 
friendly publisher, meaning to compli- 
ment her, issued a volume of “ Ex- 
tracts” from her writings. 
“A volume!” she cried in dismay. 
“Why not a bottle? There were my 
poor little fancies torn from their 
homes and set up in rows, like flies 
and bugs transfixed on pins. I shud- 
dered. I wrote no more.” 

“T forgive you for asking me,” she 
said to Mr. Southard. “I dare say 
you want to hear my rhyme, and 
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will think it very pretty. And she 
read : 
BEATING THE BARS. 


“O morning air! O pale, pure fire! 
Wrap and consume my bonds away. 
This stifling mesh of sordid flesh 
Shuts in my spirit from the day. 


“Through sudden chinks the radiance blinks, 
And drives the wingéd creature wild. 
She hears rejoice each ringing voice, 
She guesses at each happy child. 


“In fleeting glints are shining hints 

Of freer beings, good and glad ; 
Her dream can trace each lovely face, 

Each form, in lofty beauty clad. 


“‘ She hears the beat of joyous feet 
That break no flower, fear no thorn ; 
And almost feels the breeze that steals 
From out the ever-growing morn. 


* She hears the flow of voices low, 
And strains to catch the half-known tongue. 
She hears the gush of streams that rush 
Their thrilling waters into one. 


“ With longing sighs, her baffled eyes 
She sets where burn the unseen stars. 
With frantic heats her wings she beats, 
And breaks them on the stubborn bars. 


**O light!’ she cries, ‘ unseal mine eyes, 
Or blind me in thine ardent glow. 
O ijfe and breath! 0 life in death ! 
O bonds! dissolve, and let me go. 


“** Let drop this crust of cankering rust, 
The only crown my brow hath won ; 
Shake off the sears of briny tears, 
And dry my pinions in the sun !’ ”’ 


“You don’t mean it!” exclaimed 
Margaret. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Lewis, “I do 
not mean it as a rule, but as an ex- 
ception. That was written during 
my equinoctial.” 

Miss Hamilton waited for an expla- 
nation. 

“You don’t know it yet,” the lady 
continued, “ but you will learn in time 
that every woman has her line-gale. 
It usually comes between thirty and 
forty, sooner or later, and is more or 
less violent. After that, we settle 
down and let the snows fall on us.” 

Ending, she laughed a little; but 
there was a tightening of the lines 
about the mouth that showed at least 
remembered pain. 

Margaret, going out, stopped to 
look over Mr. Southard’s shoulder, 
drawn there by the absent, dreamy 
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expression of his face. If he was 
painting backgrounds, she thought, 
what mountains of melting blue, 
what far-away waters, half cloud, half 
glitter, must be stealing to life beneath 
his hand! 

He had placed a blank sheet on the 
easel, and was idly covering it with 
fragmentary improvisations. Under 
the heading of “synonyms” he had 
written, “ Cogito guia sum, et sum quia 
cogito,” the text illustrated by a draw- 
ing of a cat running round after her 
own tail. 

“ Or a mouse going in at the same 
hole it came out from,” thought Mar- 
garet. 

He drew steady, straight lines, cross- 
ing them off with wonderful regular- 
ity; then some airy grace stole down 
to the tips of his firm white fingers, 
and the ends of the lines leaved and 
budded out, audacious tendrils draped 
the severest angles, and stars and cres- 
cents peeped through the spaces. 
Half impatiently he returned to geo- 
metrical figures ; but pentagons group- 
ed themselves to look like five-petaled 
blossoms or star-crystals of frost, and 
hexagons gathered themselves into a 
mosaic pavement whereon a sandalled 
foot was set. 

“ This is the Nile,” he said, going 
over all with bold, flowing lines ; “and 
here comes Cleopatra’s barge, the 
dusky queen dropped among her cush- 
ions, a line of steady glow showing 
under each lowered eyelid, cords of 
cool pearls trying in vain to press into 
quiet her untamable pulses. 

“ This is a close-shut forest solitude, 
with a carpet of greenest, softest moss, 
whereon I lie like Danze while the 
heavens shower gold on me.” 

Then, with a start, came recollec- 
tion, and the rush-tip became an asp 
to the Egyptian, and the Greek was 
drowned in ink. 

“Come out!” he said abruptly. 
“The air is close here.” 
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“Will you come, Mrs. Lewis?” 
asked Miss Hamilton, looking back 
from the door. 

The lady shook her head in an ex- 
hausted manner. 

* Aura,” said Margaret when they 
reached the veranda, “ will you come 
down to the beach with us ?” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Aurelia 
gently, “I do not care to go.” 

Miss Hamilton’s eyes flashed a lit- 
tle impatiently. She did not like the 
way in which they withdrew them- 
selves when she was with Mr. South- 
ard, But after going a few steps, she 
glanced back at Aurelia, and the two 
smiled. At the moment it struck her 
that there was something new in Miss 
Lewis’s expression, an unusual seri- 
ousness and dignity under her sweet- 
ness. 

The day was sultry, but otherwise 
perfect, the green as fresh as at spring, 
the harbor purple and sparkling, and 
the sky a deep azure, except where a 
rim of darkness lay piled around the 
north and west, cloud-peaks and cliffs 
showing as hard and sharp as if hewn 
of stone, but illuminated now and 
then by lightnings that stirred uneasi- 
ly within them, changing their dense 
shadows to molten gold, or leaping in 
dazzling crinkled flashes from point to 
point. It seemed a gala-day of na- 
ture, so wide, so brilliant, so conscious- 
ly beautiful was everything. 

“<Visibly in his garden walketh 
God!’” quoted Margaret, looking 
abroad with delight. 

“The god Pan, you mean,” said 
the minister, whose little sparkle of 
gayety seemed to have been sudden- 
ly extinguished. 

“The Creator pronounced his 
work good,” she said. 

“Yes; but we have changed all 
that,” was the reply. “We have put 
the heart in the wrong place.” 

“Moses and Molitre,” thought 
Miss Hamilton, amused at the juxta- 
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position; then added aloud, “ Christ , 
pointed to the lilies of the field.” 

“For a moral and a reproof, yes. 
He made them not a text, but the il- 
lustration of a text. This delight in 
inanimate nature is not harmful if 
subordinate to the thought of God; 
otherwise it isa lure. It leads to ma- 
terialism, or to sentimental religion 
that is worse than none, since it bars 
the way to a true piety.” 

Margaret made no reply. In spite 
of herself, his remarks depressed her, 
and cast some faint shadow over the 
beauty of the scene. 

“The breakers are coming in,” Mr. 
Southard said presently, in a tone of 
voice that showed his regretful sense 
of having been disagreeable. “We 
shall have a tempest.” 

They had reached the shore, and 
stood looking off over the water. 
The liquid emerald wave they watch- 
ed came rolling toward them, paused 
an instant, then rose and flung itself 
at their feet, rustling away in foam 
and sliding, silky water,no longer a 
breaker, but a broken. 

“Mr. Southard,” Margaret said 
after a minute, “you know that I 
would like to be religious, if I knew 
how ; but it doesn’t seem possible. I 
am like one who, in the dark, wanting 
to get into a house, knocks all about 
the walls without finding a door. I 
am trying—in a sort of way—” She 
hesitated. What would he say if 
he knew in what way she was try- 
ing ? 

“ Give up all,” he said ; “ forget self; 
and think only of God.” 

“What you propose to me is not a 
path, but a pedestal!” she exclaimed, 
turning from him to go back to the 
house. “And I am not marble.” 

He followed her, looking both hurt 
and annoyed. Outside the door’she 
stopped, and bending toward a little 
cluster of violets that grew there, 
shook a warning finger in their inno- 
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cent blue eyes. “ Don’t look at me,” 
she said. ‘“ You’re wicked!” 

“Do not give all your kindness to 
those who think only of your tempo- 
ral welfare,” said the minister hastily. 
“ Remember those also who care for 
your soul,” 

“Oh! why should I remember 
those who do me good for God’s 
sake?” said Miss Hamilton coldly. 
“ Let him reward them; I shall not.” 

There was no one in the parlor 
when they went in; but they did not 
perceive that at first it was so dim. 
The sky had darkened rapidly, the 
clouds rolling up as if self-impelled ; 
for there was scarcely a breath of air 
stirring. A shadow had swept the 
sparkle off the water, and all the wes- 
tern view was shrouded in gloom. 
Southward a single point shone out 
like a torch amid the surrounding 
obscurity, a beam of sunlight drop- 
ping on it through a cleft cloud, and 


showing in a golden path visible 


across the heavens. Suddenly, like a 
torch, it was quenched; and all was 
darkness. 

Mr. Southard stood before an open 
window, with his hands clasped be- 
hind him, and his clear eyes lifted 
heavenward. Margaret heard him 
repeating lowly, “‘Canst thou send 
lightnings, and will they go, and will 
they return and say to thee, Here we 
are ?’” 

“ After all,” she said, “ God is love. 
And however circumstances may 
hem us in from each other, he looks 
down on all. Perhaps some day, 
lifting us, each after his own way, he 
will show us not only himself, but 
one another, face to face. I think 
that there are more mistakes than sins 
in the world ; and God is love.” 

“God is justice!” said the minis- 
ter austerely. 

His words were almost lost in a 
low rumble of thunder that curdled 
all about the heavens. Margaret 
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stood beside him, and looked out at 
the piled-up blackness shot through 
by flying thunderbolts. 

“QOssa upon Pelion,” she said. 
“Tt is the battle of the gods over 
again, and Jove is everywhere, ‘ tread- 
ing the thunders from the clouds of 
= 

As she spoke, a flash sprang from 
the north and a flash from the west, 
and caught in their glittering toils the 
grouped inky crests of the tempest, 
that for an instant stood out against 
the pale blue of the zenith, a stupen- 
dous, writhing Laocoon. Then the 
lightnings leaped from that height to 
the midst of the harbor, and stung 
the hissing waves till far and wide 
they quivered with a froth of flame. 
As they fell, the heavens seemed to 
burst in one awful report. 


There were cries through the 


house, and the whole family, servants 
and all, came rushing into the parlor. 
Mr. Southard was leaning against the 


wall, with both hands over his face. 
The shock had been severe, and for a 
little while he was stunned. 

“Are you hurt?” asked Aurelia, 
going to him at once. 

He recovered himself, and: looked 
up. “No. Where is Miss Hamilton ?” 

Miss Lewis drew back immediate- 
ly, and showed him Margaret hold- 
ing the frightened Dora in her arms 
and hushing her cries. 

“ God be thanked!” he exclaimed. 
“We have all escaped.” 

“ Are the skies falling ?” cried Mrs. 
Lewis. 

It seemed indeed as though they 
were. That thunder-clap had loos- 
ened the pent rain, and it came pour- 
ing down in floods, veiling them in 
grayness, the multitudinous plash and 
patter mingling with a sound like my- 
riad chariot wheels driving overhead. 

They closed the windows, which 
immediately became sheeted with 
water, the servants went back to their 
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places, Dora took courage, and ven- 
tured to uncover one blue eye, with 
which she looked askance at the win- 
dow. Mrs. Lewis began to take an 
zesthetic view of the matter, and 
Miss Hamilton a practical, which she 
carried out by setting herself to kin- 
dle a fire against the coming of the 
absent ones. They were sure to be 
drenched. 

She had wood brought, removed 
the pine boughs from the fireplace, 
and, kneeling on the hearth, began 
arranging the pile after the most 
scientific country fashion, miniature 
back-log, back-stick, and fore-stick, 
then the finished pyramid, sloping 
smoothly with the chimney. It was 
pretty enough to burn, built of birch, 
amber and golden-hearted, with bark 
of silver and cinnamon. Nothing 
else in woods so beautiful as those 
birch colors. 

Then it must be lighted with cere- 
mony, being their first fire, their bel- 
tane a little belated. Fresh, drowned 
roses were snatched in out of the drip 
to crown the pyre, and the ladies had 
the temerity to despatch the minister, 
as officiating priest, with a wax taper, 
to bring sacred fire from the kitchen 
grate. Lucifer matches were not to 
be thought of. 

The lambent flame shone softly 
out through the chinks, then redden- 
ed and grew broader, tongues of fire 
lapped the sticks, and disappeared 
and reappeared, becoming bolder 
each time, blistering brownly the sil- 
very bark, catching at the edges, and 
rolling it up and off the sticks. Col- 
umns of milk-white smoke rose, prop- 
ped by halfsheathed flames, and 
curled over, mimicking every order 
of convolution. 

Mr. Southard recited : 


*** A gleam—a gleam from Ida’s height, 
By the fire-god sent it came, 
From watch to watch it leaped, that light, 
As a rider rode the flame.’” 
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The smoke shut thickly down, a 
moment; then a broad blaze burst 
out, wrapped the logs, and began to 
devour them, roaring like a lion. 

The others gathered about the 
cheerful fire which was reflected in 
their faces; but Margaret glanced 
out at the storm, then went up to the 
long chamber entry from which a 
window looked down the townward 
road, and began walking to and fro 
there, wringing her hands, and 
listening to the wind and the rain 
lash the windows. A sudden dark- 
ness and terror had settled upon her. 
It was more than that atmospheric 
influence to which many are suscep- 
tible, more than a mere vague im- 
pression of evil; it was a thought as 
clearly defined as if some one had 
that moment given it utterance in 
her hearing, and it held her like a 
conviction. Some one whom she 
knew was at that instant dying, or 
dead! 

Her hands grew cold; she shook 
as with an ague fit. 

She had been too happy. She 
might have known that it could not 
last. She had known it. In all 
those happy months, had she not 
drunk every sweet moment with ea- 
ger lips that had felt, and must again 
feel, the bitterness of thirst? Had 
she not constantly said to herself, It 
is too bright to last ? 

“T was not meant for earthly hap- 
piness,” she thought, wringing her 
hands. 

The walls shook in the clutch of 
the blast. Noises came up from the 
sea; and wild voices answered them 
from echoing rocks and from out 
the hollow woods. A great wall 
seemed to have risen between her 
and paradise, with a ceaseless swing 
of lightning guarding the entrance. 

She fell on her knees and prayed, 
one of those terrible, voiceless pray- 
ers when the heart strains upward, 
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but utters no petition, because it 
dares not think what it fears or what 
it desires. 

Leaning exhausted then against 
the window frame, whom should she 
see but her great drenched hero strid- 
ing down the road, no form but his, 
she knew, though a slouched hat cov- 
ered his face, and a long cloak wrap- 
ped him from neck to heel. 

In a flash, the great wall changed 
its front, and now shut her inside 
paradise. She ran joyfully down- 
stairs to open the door, and caught 
the wind and rain in her face, but 
caught also with them a smile. 

“ Where is Mr. Lewis 2?” she asked, 
thinking of that gentleman by a hap- 
py inspiration. 

Mr. Granger stepped in and shook 
himself like a half-drowned New- 
foundland dog. “ Mr. Lewis stopped 
to drink General Sinclair’s health. He 
will come down in the next train.” 

*“* General ?” 

“Yes; Maurice is made a briga- 
dier. He doesn’t have to climb the 
ladder, you see, the ladder comes 
down to him. And truly he is a 
gallant fellow. He goes in front of 
his men, and laughs at danger as he 
laughs at fortune.” 

“T’ve got a fire in the parlor for 
you,” she said. 

He looked at her smilingly, pleased 
at the childish delight in his coming 
which she did not try to hide. Why 
should she? “Have you? That’s 
pleasant. Now help me off with my 
cloak. I cannot unfasten that buc- 
kle at the back of the neck. Stand 
on the stair with the railing between 
us, that you may not get wet.” 

As she stood near him, she caught 
a sweet breath of English violets. 

“TI brought them out for you,” he 
said, giving them to her. “See! not 
a stem is broken.” 

She ran up-stairs to put the flowers 
in her chamber—they were too sa- 
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cred to be shared with others—and 
coming down, entered the parlor 
just after Mr. Granger. Presently 
Mr. Lewis appeared, and they had 
dinner. 

The conversation chanced to turn 
on presentiments; and since they 
were all in very friendly humor, Miss 
Hamilton told of her afternoon ter- 
ror, making it as presentable as pos- 
sible. “I suffered a few minutes of 
mortal fear,’ she said. “I seemed 
to know that some dreadful accident 
had happened to one of the family. 
What is the meaning of those im- 
pressions that are often false, but 
sometimes true, and that come to us 
so suddenly, uninvited and unex- 
pected ?” 

“They are the conclusion of 
which a woman is one of the pre- 
mises,” Mr. Lewis said in his rough 
way. “ Did you ever hear of a man 
having presentiments? Of course 
not. He may have if his liver is out 
of order; not otherwise.” 

“I’m not bilious,” pouted Miss 
Hamilton. 

Mrs. Lewis had_ been listening 
with interest. She was one of those 
persons who believe that there are 
more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in most philoso- 
phies. Her husband called her su- 
perstitious. 

“T believe in those presentiments 
which come to us unexpectedly,” 
she said. “We may know that they 
come from outside by the shock of 
their coming. We may not be 
clear. We may think that they 
point to the past or the present, 
when really they indicate the future. 
I think that what we call a true pre- 
sentiment is a communication from 
some outside intelligence.” 

Margaret started and looked un- 
easily at the speaker. Mr. Lewis 
regarded his wife with affectionate 
contempt. “There’s the woman 
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who always wishes wnen she sees 
two white-faced horses coming to- 
ward her, and when she sees the new 
moon over her right shoulder, and 
who won’t wear an opal because it’s 
an unlucky gem, though it is her 
favorite. ‘That’s the way with wo- 
men. ‘Their manner of arriving at 
conclusions is a caution to common 
sense. 

Mrs. Lewis sugared her strawber- 
ries, and seemed to soliloquize. 
“<Two wings are better than ten 
legs,’ says the butterfly to the cater- 
pillar.” 

Mr. Granger good-naturedly came 
to the rescue. “It is my opinion,” 
he said, “that these excessively rea- 
sonable people make as many mis- 
takes as the most imaginative, only 
their mistakes are not so obvious, 
though often far worse. They chill 
fresh spontaneous feeling, they dam- 
pen enthusiasm, they wound hearts 
that they cannot heal. In ordinary 
matters, I set reason above all; but 
when we would measure the walls 
of the new Jerusalem, we must have 
a reed of gold, and it must be in the 
hand of an angel.” 

Mr. Southard had also his word to 
say in defence of woman against Mr. 
Lewis’s slighting remarks. But his 
serious defence was more irritating 
than the others’ laughing attack. He 
spoke honorably, and often truly; but 
in the tone of one who understands 
the subject, root and branch. The 
three ladies listening felt as if they 
were three primers with prefty pic- 
tures, and nice little good lessons in 
large print, which Mr. Southard had 
read with edification to himself in 
the intervals of more serious study. 

“Woman,” he said, “woman 
” And paused there, catching an 
impatient sparkle in Miss Hamilton’s 
eyes. 

“Oh! I know,” she exclaimed 
with the stammering eagerness of a 


is— 
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child who can spell a big word—* I 
know what woman is! ‘ Hominis con- 
fusio.” I—TI read it in a book.” 

The minister sat silent and con- 
founded. 

“T propose the health of General 
Sinclair,” said Mr. Lewis. 

After dinner the party gathered 
about the parlor fire, and as it fell 
from flame to coal, told stories of 
hurricanes, and tornadoes, and ship- 
wrecks, the fearful recitals intensi- 
fying their sense of comfort and 
safety. 

While they talked, the storm pass- 
ed away, and there was only the 
sound of vines swinging against the 
panes, and the ceaseless murmur of 
the sea. When they opened the 
window, clouds of perfume came in. 
The sky was quite clear, and there 
was a tinge of orange yet lingering 
in the west. In the east was a still 
brighter aurora, and the full moon, 
coming up, feathered with a crest 
of gold every crisp, bright wavelet. 

They all went out and _ strolled 
down to the beach. Every leaf and 
twig and blossom, and the long line 
of the eaves, were hung full of glitter- 
ing rain-drops, and the grass shone 
as if sheathed in burnished silver. 

They sighed and were silent. A 
scene so lovely and peaceful is al- 
ways like a rebuke. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“This monarch, so great, so powerful, must die, 
must die, must die.” 
* Praise be to him who liveth for ever.” 


During that whole summer there 
was a quiet but potent influence at 
work under Margaret Hamilton’s 
superficial life; ever at work, yet si- 
lently, scarcely recognized by her- 
self. The spark struck out by Mr. 
Southard in his anti-Catholic lecture 
was slowly kindling in the depths 
of her being. 
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There was not a thought of con- 
troversy in her mind. As she read, 
one doctrine after another appeared, 
and showed its harmony with some 
need of hers; or if not needed, it was 
not antagonistic, like the pleasant 
face of a stranger who may become 
a friend. Fortunately, no person 
and no book had said to her, You 
must believe ; and so awakened oppo- 
sition. Or if the obligation had 
been insinuated, she had not per- 
ceived it. She felt that it was for 
her alone to say what she must be- 
lieve, as long as she invited truth 
generously, and was ready to accept 
it when it appeared to her with a 
truthful face. Of course she was not 
one to make syllogisms at every step, 
and, being a woman, was not likely 
to think that necessary. She looked 
up to find one truth after another 
standing smiling and confident on 
the threshold of her heart, and as 
smilingly she bade them welcome. 
Reason gave up the reins to intui- 
tion, and light came without a cloud. 
She realized nothing, till, startled by 
some outside call that woke a many- 
voiced stir of hitherto silent guests, 
she opened her eyes, and found her- 
self a Catholic. 

The first emotion was one of incre- 
dulity; then followed delight, min- 
gled with a fear which was merely 
the shadow cast by old bugbears that, 
looked at fearlessly in that new light, 
faded and fled like ghosts at dawn- 
ing. Then all surprise faded away. 
She recognized her proper place. 
She was at home. 

3ut how to tell Mr. Granger! 
For she must tell him without de- 
lay. It was not an easy task. If he 
had suspected, perhaps she could 
have spoken; but he never dreamed 
of the change in her. If the subject 
had been introduced, she must have 
spoken ; but for some reason, the “ pa- 
pists” were allowed to rest unscathed. 
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in the family conversations. It was 
the war; it was General Sinclair, 
sabre in hand, riding into battle as 
if it were a fé/e ; it was the weather, 
a whole month of persistent and most 
illogical rain, pouring down through 
west winds, through dry moons, 
through red sunsets, through every 
sign that should bring clear skies, 
Taurus being clerk of the weather, 
they concluded; it was when they 
should go back to town—* Not till 
the trees should resume specie pay- 
ment,” was Mr. Granger’s professional 
dictum; it was any and everything 
but theology. And so the weeks 
went past, and October came, and 
the story was not told. But he must 
know before they returned to town, 
for then she was to be baptized. 

Her uneasiness did not escape Mr. 
Granger, and in some measure it 
communicated itself tohim. He per- 


ceived that she wished to say some- 
thing to him, yet was afraid to speak. 


“ After all,” he thought, “ why 
should I wait for her to begin? She 
is as timid, sometimes, as much of a 
baby, as my Dora. I dare say it is 
some foolish thing, only fit to laugh 
at. I must help her.” 

It was Sunday. Mr. Southard was 
in town, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis and 
Aurelia taking their farewell walk in 
the pine woods, for the family were 
to leave the seashore that week, and 
Dora was in the kitchen, hushing to 
sleep an interesting family of kittens. 
Miss Hamilton walked up and down 
the piazza, and Mr. Granger sat just 
inside one of the windows, looking at 
her. He saw that she occasionally 
glanced his way, and hesitated, and 
that with some suspense or fear her 
face had grown very pale. 

He leaned on the sill, as she came 
past, and regarded her anxiously. 

“You are not looking well,” he 
said. “I hope that nothing troubles 
you.” 
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She came to him immediately, 
eagerly; a faint smile just touching 
her lips, and fading again. 

“J wanted to tell you; but I was 
afraid,” she said, speaking like one 
out of breath. 

“T am sorry that you are afraid 
of me. Have I ever given you rea- 
son to be ?” 

Margaret could not look at him, 
but leaned against a pillar near the 
window, and averted her face. 

“TI was afraid only because you 
might think—” 

She stopped, 

“My dear child, what a coward 
you are!” he exclaimed, half laugh- 
ing. “You are worse than Dora. 
She had not such an air of terror 
when she broke my precious Palissy 
plate. Must I apply the thumbscrew ?” 

She turned toward him suddenly, 
and with a look stopped his raillery. 

“Would you be much displeased, 
Mr. Granger, if I should be a Catho- 
lic ?” she asked ; then held her breath 
while she awaited his reply. 

His first expression was one of 
utter astonishment. 

“ But you are not in earnest!” he 
said, after a moment. “This is only 
a fancy.” 

“Don’t believe that!” said Mar- 
garet. “I am so firmly a Catholic 
that I would die for the faith. It has 
been growing in my mind a long 
time; and now the work is finished. 
I could not go back, even to please 
you, Mr. Granger. I must follow my 
convictions.” 

“ Certainly,” he said very quietly, 
looking down. “No one has a right 
to interfere with your convictions. 
Do you intend to become openly a 
Catholic, and leave your own church 
for that ?” 

“T do not know how to believe 
one thing and say another,” she re- 
plied. “Iam to be baptized as soon 
as I go in town.” 
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She seemed abrupt, almost defiant ; 
but it was only because she was 
weak. 

Mr. 
slightly. 

“Since your mind is so fully made 
up, and your arrangements perfected, 
there is, of course, no more to be 
said about the matter. I am sur- 
prised, since I have not been led to 
expect anything of the sort; but I 
have neither the right nor the desire 
to control your religious opinions. 
Fortunately, conscience is free in this 
country.” 

“But you are displeased!” she 
exclaimed tremulously; for every 
word had fallen like ice upon her 
heart. 

“You cannot expect me to be 
pleased, since I am not a Catholic,” 
was the reply. 

Margaret sighed heavily under the 
first pressure of her cross. “You 
wish me to go away ?” 

He looked at her in astonishment. 
“Certainly not! When I say that I 
have no right or desire to interfere 
in your religion, I mean that I am 
not to persecute you or to make 
any difference with you on account 
of it. Nothing is to be changed 
unless you wish it.” 

She had expected him to ask some 
explanation; but not a word more 
did he say. He seemed to think 
that the subject was disposed of. 

His silence wrung her heart like 
the veriest indifference; but he was 
not indifferent. He thought, “She 
has done all this without confiding 
in me, and tells me only when she 
must. It is not for me to question 
her. What I am to know she must 
communicate voluntarily.” 

She waited a moment, then turned 
slowly away, went in at the door, 
and up-stairs to her chamber. 

When they met again, Mr. Gran- 
ger tried to be quite as usual. He 


Granger drew himself up 
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was even more scrupulously respect- 
ful than formerly. But she felt the 
chill of all that courtesy that had 
once been kindness. The next day 
she went in town, and was baptized. 
The sooner the better, she thought. 
But, if she had expected any delight 
or conscious change to follow the 
reception of the sacrament, she was 
disappointed. There’ was only that 
calm which follows the consciousness 
of being in the right way. The bap- 
tism was strictly private; no one 
present but the two necessary wit- 
nesses; and after it was over, she 
took the cars back to the country. 

“Everything is peaceful,” she 
thought, walking through the silent 
woods, now burning with autumn 
colors. “ Everything is sweet,” she 
added, as, coming in sight of the 
house, she saw little Dora running 
joyfully out to meet her. 

When you come back, I’m glad 
all over,” said the child. 

That evening Mr. Southard came 
home alone, and with a very grave 
face. “I have bad news for you,” 
was his first greeting on entering the 
parlor. 

Mrs. Lewis started up with a cry. 
Miss Hamilton sank back in her 
chair. 

“ General Sinclair is killed.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed 
ladies. 

They thought that some accident 
had happened to Mr. Granger or 
Uncle Charles,’ explained Aurelia, 
seeing the minister’s astonishment. 

“Some people never know how 
to tell bad news!” cried Mrs. Lewis, 
her face stili crimson with that first 
terrified leap of the heart. “Can’t 
you see, Mr. Southard, that you 
ought to have begun by saying that 
our family were all well? Look at 
that girl! She is like a snow image. 
Oh! well, excuse me; but you did 
give me such a start. Now tell us 


both 
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the whole, please. 
ry.” 


I am very sor- 


Poor Mr. Southard took his scold- 
ing with the greatest humility, but 
was so disconcerted by it that he 
could hardly finish the recital. 

Mr. Granger had received a tele- 
gram from Washington, and had 
gone on immediately to bring the 
remains of his cousin home for burial. 
He wished them to go into town, and 
have the house open for the funeral. 
General Sinclair’s wife was ill in 
Montreal, and could not be present. 
Mr. Granger had telegraphed her 
before starting. 

They went to town the next day, 
and hastened to put the house in 
order; and on the second day Mr. 
Granger arrived. 

It was impossible to have a private 
funeral. Mr. Sinclair had a host of 
friends, his reputation was a brilliant 
one, and he had died in battle. 
Military companies offered their es- 
cort, and the public desired to honor 
the dead by some demonstration. 
Finally, Mr. Southard opened his 
church, and consented to preach the 
sermon. 

One would have thought that some 
public benefactor had died. ‘The 
church was crowded, and crowds 
lined the streets through which the 
procession passed. Many a great 
and good man has died, yet received 
no such ovation. 

A military funeral is the sublime of 
mourning. We may not know whose 
memory is thus honored, whose si- 
lence thus lamented ; but those wail- 
ing strains of music touch our heart- 
strings as the wind sweeps the wind- 
harp, and tears start at the obsequies 
of him whose name we never heard, 
whose face we never looked upon. 
Perhaps it is that requiem music 
mourns not that one man is dead, 
but that all men must die. 

Mr. Southard had felt a temporary 
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embarrassment as to the manner in 
which he should treat his subject. 
He could not hold the dead up as a 
model, for Mr. Sinclair had been an 
unbeliever and a man of the world. 
There was but one way, and that one 
was congenial to the speaker and 
welcome to the hearers. The man 
must be, as much as was possible, ig- 
nored in the cause. 

From the moment when the minis- 
ter rose in the pulpit, the spirit in 
which he would speak was plain to 
be seen. His mouth was stern, there 
was a steel-like flash in his eyes, and 
his voice was clear and ringing when 
he announced his text: 

“And he said to Zebee and Salma- 
na: What manner of men were they 
whom you slew in Thabor? They an- 
swered : They were like thee, and one 
of them as the son of a king. He an- 
swered them: They were my brethren, 
the sons of my mother. As the Lord 
liveth, if you had saved them, I would 
not kill you. And he said to Fether 
his eldest son: Arise, and slay them.” 

There was a pause of utter sikence ; 
then the minister extended his hands 
toward the open, flag-draped, flower- 
crowned coffin in front of the pulpit, 
and exclaimed, “ One of them as the 
son of a king!” 

Instantly every eye was turned on 
that white and silent face, and the 
princely form extended there, superb- 
ly beautiful as a marble god. It 
seemed regicide to kill such a man. 
After that look, scarcely one present 
revolted at the tone of the sermon, 
which echoed throughout the venge- 
ful call, “ Arise, and slay them!” 

As the family sat that evening at 
home, trying to throw off the gloomy 
impressions of the day, and to talk 
quite as usual, the conversation, by 
some chance, turned on theology, 
and settled upon Catholicism. Mr. 
Granger, who had been sitting apart 
and silent, roused himself at that, 
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and tried to introduce some other 
topic, but without success. Miss 
Hamilton was mute, feeling that her 
time had come. If only her friend 
were on her side, she would not have 
cared so much; but he was far from 
her. The coldness that had arisen 
between them at first had increased 
rather than diminished. Perhaps it 
was partly her own fault; but it hurt 
her none the less. 

“The papists are certainly gaining 
ground in this country,” Mr. South- 
ard said. ‘We have hard work be- 
fore us. They know how to appeal 
to the frivolous tastes of the times, as 
of old they appealed to the supersti- 
tious. Their music pleases opera- 
goers, and their ceremonies amuse the 
curious. Worse than that, their so- 
phistries deceive the romantic and 
the credulous.” 

* Oh! live and let live,” interposed 
Mr. Granger hastily. “There are a 
good many roads to heaven.” 

“The Son of God said that there 
was but one,” replied the minister. 

“Tf there is but one,” Mr. Gran- 
ger said, rising, “he is a bold man 
who will say that he is right, and all 
the others wrong.” 

“Are you a Catholic, Mr. Gran- 
ger?” demanded Mr. Southard with 
some heat. 

“ No,” was the reply; “but some 
who are dear to me are Catholic.” 

Margaret’s heart gave a bound. 
She breathed an aspiration. Her 
time had come. She was sitting 
alone opposite them all, and they all 
looked at her as she leaned forward 
with a slight gesture that checked 
further speech. 

“JT am a Catholic, Mr. Southard,” 
she said. “I was baptized this week.” 

The minister started up with an 
exclamation, the others stared in as- 
tonishment; but Mr. Granger took a 
step and placed himself at Margaret’s 
side, 
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O generous heart! She did not 
look at him, but she began to tremble, 
as the snow-wreath trembles in the 
sun before it quite melts away. 

“You cannot mean it!” Mr. Squth- 
ard found voice to say. 

O joy! She wasn’t afraid of him 
now. 

“T am quite in earnest,” she replied. 

He leaned against the table near 
him, too much excited to sit, too 
much overcome to stand unsup- 
ported. 

“You mean that you are pleased 
with their ceremonies, that some of 
their doctrines are plausible, not that 
you accept them all, and pay alle- 
giance to the pope of Rome. It can- 
not be !” 

“T honor the pope as the head of 
the church, and I can listen to no 
teacher of religion whom he does not 
approve,” was the reply. 

“ My God!” muttered the minister. 
He stood one moment looking at her 
as if he saw a spectre, then turned 
away with drooping head, and went 
toward the door, staggering so that 
he had to put his hand out for sup- 
port. To that sincere but mistaken 
man it was as if he had seen the pit 
open, and one he loved drawn into it. 

The others sat silent and embar- 
rassed, till Aurelia, bursting into tears, 
started up and left the room. 

Margaret glanced at Mrs. Lewis, 
and found that she had quite recov- 
ered from her surprise. 

“The programme seems to be flou- 
rish of trumpet, and exeunt omnes,” 
the lady said. “ But I mean to stand 
my ground. I don’t find you in the 
least frightful. You look to me pre- 
cisely as you did an hour ago, only 
brighter perhaps. My only fear at 
this instant is lest we may have to tie 
you up to keep you out of a con- 
vent.” 

“T have no thought of a convent,” 
said Margaret. 
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“Oh! well, I don’t see but we 
can get along with everything else. 
There’s fish on Fridays, and the 
necessity of holding one’s tongue oc- 
casionally. I think we can manage. 
Mr. Lewis, can you shut your 
mouth sufficiently to give an opin- 
ion ?” 

Thus called upon, Mr. Lewis found 
voice. “ What in the world did you 
want to go and turn Catholic for?” 
he demanded angrily. ‘“ Couldn’t 
you like ’em well enough at a dis- 
tance, as I do? That’s just a wo- 
man’s romantic, headlong way of 
doing things up to the handle. 
You’ve upset your own dish com- 
pletely. Nobody will marry you 
now.” 

Miss Hamilton smiled. “That is 
a view of the matter which I never 
thought to take,” she said. 

“ But you must think of that,” Mr. 
Lewis persisted, perfectly in earnest. 

“ No, thank you; I won't,” she re- 
plied, rising. “I thank you all”— 
with downcast eyes and a little tre- 
mor in her voice—“ I thank you that 
you are not too angry with me for what 
I could not help. I could not have 
borne—” There words failed her. 

She glanced at Mr. Granger as she 
went out, and caught one of those 
heartfelt smiles which lighted his face 
when he was thoroughly friendly and 
pleased. 

There was little rest for her that 
night. Hour after hour she heard 
Mr. Southard’s step pacing to and 
ro in his chamber beneath, not ceas- 
ing till near morning. But after she 
went to bed, Aurelia came softly in, 
and, bending, put her arms around 
Margaret, and kissed her. 

“I am sorry if I made you feel 
bad by going away so,” she said in a 
voice stifled by long weeping. “ But 
you know I was so taken by sur- 
prise. Of course we are all the same 
Good-night, dear! 


friends as ever. 
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Go to sleep, and don’t worry about 
anything. Mr. Granger and aunt 
and uncle told me to say good-night 
to you for them.” 

“How good everybody is—God 
and everybody !” thought Margaret. 

In the morning all appeared as 
usual, except that there was no Mr. 
Southard at the table. Luncheon- 
time came, and Mrs. James reported 
the minister to have locked his door 
and declined refreshment. When the 
dinner-bell rang, still Mr. Southard 
had not come down. 

“If he doesn’t come to dinner,” 
Miss Hamilton thought, thoroughly 
vexed, “I will send him a note which 
will give him an appetite. This is 
sheer nonsense.” 

But as they entered the dining- 
room they heard his step on the 
stairs, and he followed them in. 

Hearing him greet the others quite 
in his usual manner, Margaret glanced 
at him, and found him waiting to bow 


to her. He looked as if he had had 
a long illness. 
“What! you desert your seat 


too?” he said, seeing her go toward 
the other end of the table. 

“T thought you might be afraid 
to sit by me,” she replied pettishly. 
Then, as he dropped his glance and 
colored faintly, she repented, and 
went back to her seat by him. 

When they rose, he spoke to her 
aside. “May I see you in the li- 
brary now, or at your convenience ? 
I would gladly speak with you to- 
night.” 

“ Now, if you please,” she answer- 
ed, thinking it best to have the inter- 
view over at once, since it was inevi- 
table. 

It would be worse than useless to 
repeat the minister's arguments. 
With more of patience and humility 
than she had expected, he asked for 
and listened to the story of her con- 
version. But his calmness deserted 
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him more and more as he perceived 
how firmly grounded was her convic- 
tion, and how hard would be the 
task of reclaiming her. 

Polemical discussions were always 
irritating, but not always convincing, 
she insisted. She could not trust 
herself to engage in them, even if 
she were capable. She did not want 
to be told that such a man had been 
wicked, that such an abuse had ex- 
jsted. When treason had found a 
place among the apostles, it might 
well taint some of their successors. 
It mattered not; her faith was not 
based on any individual. Let Mr. 
Southard take the doctrines of the 
church, as she had learned them, 
from the church itself, and then 
prove them false if he could. Let 
him take the books that had satisfied 
her, and answer their arguments, 
theologian to theologian. With her 
the contest would be unequal; but 
she would gladly listen to his refuta- 
tion, she assured him. 

“What books have you read ?” 
he asked, resting his head on his 
hand, disconcerted to find that, in- 
stead of being opposed to an unin- 
structed young woman, he was to 
have arrayed against him the flower 
of Catholic theologians. 

She named them, an imposing list, 
at the repetition of which a slow red 
crept up into the minister’s cheeks. 
Apparently the young woman was 
not so uninstructed as he had 
thought. 

“ Mr. Southard,” she concluded, 
“T have no desire but to know the 
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truth. If you can convince me that 
I am wrong, I will renounce my 
errors as promptly as I adopted 
them. If you are thoroughly con- 
vinced that you are in the right way, 
then you ought to be fearless. But 
if it is too much trouble for you to 
study the subject, if I am not worth 
it, then let the matter drop.” 

“JT will read the books, and go 
over their arguments with you,” the 
minister said, looking at her keenly 
as if he suspected some hidden mo- 
tive in her proposal. 

“Tam honest!” she said, hurt by 
his expression. “ What have I to 
gain, if not heaven? What have I 
not to lose? I feel surely that our 
happy household will never again 
be the same that it has been.” 

“T must believe you sincere,” he 
replied. “ But I cannot imagine what 
should have set you, of all persons, 
on this track.” 

Miss Hamilton smiled as she rose. 
“Tt was you, sir. You should be- 
ware of the flattery of abuse.” 

The next morning after breakfast 
the minister found on his study table 
a pile of controversial works that 
the housekeeper had been instructed 
to leave there for him. Beside them 
lay a crucifix. He touched it, and 
it seemed to burn his fingers. He 
pushed it away, and it burned his 
heart. 

“ After all, it is the image of my 
crucified Redeemer,” he said; and 
took it in his hand again. Looking 
at it a moment, his eyes filled with 
tears. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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BY AN 

Durinc the last five years an admi- 
rable society, formed in London, and 
called the Early English Text Socie- 
ty, has been reproducing at a cheap 
rate a large number of curious and 
valuable works written in the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries. Many of these ex- 
isted in manuscript only, while others 
were out of print, and very difficult of 
attainment. ‘They range over a va- 
riety of different subjects, and being 
beautifully printed, amply supplied 
with notes and glossaries, and each 
edited by an accomplished Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, they afford clergymen, 
antiquarians, and men of letters in 


general an excellent opportunity of 
becoming familiar with the earlier 
forms of the English language, and 
the best authors during a literary pe- 
riod hitherto regarded as obscure. 


These publications synchronize 
with, and have partly grown out of, 
a movement which, though retro- 
grade, has been really an improve- 
ment and an advance—a movement, 
namely, from Latinized to Saxon 
English. We may perhaps date its 
commencement from the time when 
Dr. Johnson was approaching his 
sixtieth year. He had, for a long 
time, been lending the weight of his 
great name to the practice of using 
very long words, and those chiefly of 
Latin origin. In doing this he had 
not merely followed a crowd of clas- 
sical English writers, but had put 
himself at their head. The genius of 
the language was being lost, and 
when it seemed to be gaining 
strength, it was in reality growing 
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weaker. Its original tendency had 
been toward words of one syllable, 
but under Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, 
and a multitude of essayists and pam- 
phleteers of the eighteenth century, it 
tended strongly toward the use of 
words of many syllables. Thus 
sound was frequently substituted for 
sense, and sentences, though they ran 
more smoothly, had in them far less 
fibre. An air of pedantry was thrown 
over expressions, when such a word 
as “tremulousness” was substituted 
for “quivering,” and “ exsiccation” 
for “drying.” Mannerism was cer- 
tainly the mildest epithet that could 
be applied to such changes, when 
they became frequent and systema- 
tic. An instance of the habit in 
question is often quoted from John- 
son’s Dictionary, where, in defining 
“net” and “network,” he calls the 
first, “ anything made with inéerstitial 
vacuities,” and the second, “ any- 
thing reticulated or decussated, at 
equal distances, with interstices be- 
tween the zmfersections.” 

Yet Johnson himself had, in the 
grammar prefixed to his Dictionary, 
pointed out clearly how very mono- 
syllabic English was originally, how 
“ our ancestors were studious to form 
borrowed words, however long, into 
monosyllables ;” how they cut off ter- 
minations, cropped the first syllable, 
rejected vowels in the middle, and 
weaker consonants, retaining the 
stronger, which seem “the bones of 
words.” Thus, from “excrucio” they 
made “screw;” from “exscorio,” 
“ scour ;” from “ excortico,” “ scratch ;” 
from “hospital,” “spittle;” and the 
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like. By such processes, performed 
not according to rule, but by the un- 
conscious working of national in- 
stincts, our forefathers produced a 
wonderful agreement between the 
sound of their words and the thing 
signified. Sgueak, crush, brawl, whirl, 
bustle, twine, are but a few among a 
multitude of instances which will oc- 
cur to any one who gives attention 
to the subject. Wallis, indeed, a wri- 
ter often quoted in the grammar re- 
ferred to, establishes the fact of a 
great agreement subsisting between 
even the letters, in the native words 
of our language, and the thing signi- 
fied ; and his analysis of the meaning 
conveyed by sn, str, st, thr, wr, sw, cl, 
sp, and other combinations is highly 
ingenious and, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory. He comes to the conclusion 
that one of our monosyllable words 
“emphatically expresses what in oth- 
er languages can scarce be explained 
but by compounds, or decompounds, 
or sometimes a tedious circumlocu- 
tion.” 

3ut although Dr. Johnson, like 
Wallis, appreciated highly the Saxon 
origin and character of English, 
though he fully recognized the 
strength which it derives from its na- 
tive sources as opposed to southern 
innovations, his own practice was 
eminently faulty, and sure, in the 
hands of his imitators, to degenerate 
into pedantry andstilts. It was well, 
therefore, that when his career was 
drawing to a close, an obscure but 
highly gifted boy in Bristol ransacked 
the muniment room of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe’s Church, and found, or pretend- 
ed to have found, in its old chests, the 
poems of Rowley, who was said to 
have written in the time of Edward 
III. The poems were not without 
merit in themselves, but, when Chat- 
terton had, amid the pangs of hun- 
ger, put an end to his short and wea- 
ty existence, they attracted attention 
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in consequence of the antiquated 
form in which they appeared. They 
were like the fossil remains of extinct 
animals, and spoke of a literary pe- 
riod little known at that time even 
to the best English scholars. They 
breathed the language and the spirit 
of Chaucer; and’ from the moment 
of their appearance may be traced 
the reaction in favor of Saxon phra- 
seology which marks the literature of 
the present day. The boy-author 
saw by intuition what Dr. Wallis had 
reduced to rules. Perhaps he had 
never analyzed very closely his own 
reasons, nor traced attentively the 
process of nature in the formation of 
words, so as to produce in them an 
agreement between the sound and 
the thing signified; but his youthful 
ear was charmed with the native en- 
ergy of what Byron called our “ nor- 
thern guttural,” and he loved to imi- 
tate, in such lines as these, the rugged 
sweetness of the early English poets : 
“The rodie welkin sheeneth to the eyne ; 

In dasied mantles is the mountain dight, 

The neshe young cowslip bendeth with the dew.”” 
In these lines, all the words are of 
the pure Saxon type; and the same 
may be said of almost every stanza in 
Chaucer’s Tales. 

“The flowrs of many divers hue 
Upon their stalkis gonin for to spread, 
And for to splay out their leavis in bre le, 


Again the sun, gold-burned in his sphere, 
That down to them y-cast his beamis clear.’ 


And again, as we read in “The 
oD > 
Clerke’s Tale :” 


“ And whanne sche com hom sche wolde brynge 
Wortis and other herbis tymes ofte, 
The which sche shred and seth for her lyvyng 
And made her bed ful hard, and nothing softe.”’ 


This, as regards language, is the 
mould in which the Tales are cast.; 
The same Saxon stamp imprinted on 
the verse of Spenser, though the 


Fairie Queen came two centuries 
after the Canterbury Tales. One 
stanza shall suffice as a specimen : 
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“ Then came the jolly summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock coloured greene, 
That was unlyned all, to be more light ; 
And on his head a girland well beseene 
He wore, from which as he had chauffed been 
The sweat did drop ; and in his hand he bore 
A bow and shaftes ; as he in forrest greene 
Had hunted late the libbard or the bore 
And now would bathe his limbs with labor heated 
sore.” 


The habits and tastes of Ben Jon- 
son and of Milton were largely influ- 
enced by their classical studies. The 
best authors of ancient Greece and 
Rome filled their memories, and it 
was only natural that their writings 
should betray at every turn the 
sources from which they had been 
fed. Yet a multitude of passages 


might be cited from these poets in 
which the genuine ring of the early 
English rhymers only is heard. Thus 
Ben Jonson, in a favorite piece of 
advice to a reckless youth, says: 


“ Nor would I you should melt away yourself 
In flashing bravery ; lest, while you affect 
To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 

A little puff of scorn extinguish it, 
And you be left like an unsaveury snuff 
Whose property is only to offend.” 


The last line has more than one 
word of Latin origin; but in Mil- 
ton’s Mask of Comus we find long 
passages entirely free from the fo- 
reign element. Thus, Sabrina sings : 


‘* By the rushy-fringed bank 
Where grows the willow and the osier dank, 
My sliding chariot stays, 
Thick set with agat, and the azure sheen 
Of turkis blue and em’rald green, 
That in the channel strays ; 
Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head 
That bends not as I tread.” 


Now it must not be supposed that 
in calling attention to the Saxon cha- 
racter of English as opposed to, or 
distinct from, its Latin and Norman 
aspects, we are advocating any ex- 
clusive system. We rejoice in our 
language being a compound; and as 
some of the most exquisite perfumes 
are produced by distilling a variety 
of different flowers and leaves, so 
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languages formed by the mixture of 
several races, and influenced by nu- 
merous changes and chances in the 
history of the people who speak 
them, are often, in their way, as vi- 
gorous and beautiful as any of more 
simple origin. ‘This is especially the 
case with that tongue which, being 
our own, is dearer to us than all be- 
sides. But because it consists, and 
must ever consist, of various ele- 
ments, there is no reason why we 
should be indifferent to the relative 
proportions in which these elements 
are mixed together; nor is it by any 
means superfluous to inquire whether 
the tendency of a compound lan- 
guage may not, at any particular 
period, be toward corruption and 
decay, and, at another time, toward 
health, consistency, majesty, melody, 
and strength. 

We have assumed that Saxon is 
the basis of English, and that of late 
years there has been among English 
writers a tendency to reascend the 
stream to its source, to freshen and 
invigorate their diction by the use of 
native, as distinct from foreign words. 
We have mentioned Chatterton as be- 
ing, perhaps unconsciously, a leader 
in this movement; and we would add 
that Burns also fostered the reviving 
taste for pure English; for, though 
he wrote in the Scottish dialect, that 
dialect had, and has still, a thousand 
points of contact with our language 
in the days of its youth. Though its 
peculiarities were of Gaelic rather 
than Saxon origin, yet they resembled 
old English in this, that they were 
marked by short words and many 
consonants. Hence Robert Burns’s 
verse revolts instinctively from the 
many liquid syllables of the South, 
and is wild and ragged as the crags 
and glens which were his favorite 
haunts. So far as it influenced our 
literature, it recalled it from the 
smoother and less vigorous course 
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of Latinized or Johnsonian English 
to the sharper, simpler, and clearer 
notes of less artificial times. 
* Your critic-folk may cock their nose 
And say, How can you e’er propose, 
You who ken hardly verse frae prose, 
To mak a sang? 
But, by your leaves, my learned foes, 
fe’re may be wrang.”’ 

The touch and racy dialect of the 
Border Minstrelsy, which Walter 
Scott edited, Mr. Evans’s Collection 
of Old Ballads, and Percy’s Reliques 
of Ancient English Foetry, guided 
public taste into a direction opposed 
to the tame mediocrity of the imita- 
tors of Dryden and Pope. The ear 
and the mind alike were charmed 
by the exceeding simplicity of the 
style of these old ballads, and their 
almost exclusive use of monosyllables. 

Here are a few notes from one of 
those Jacobite songs which resounded 
so freely among the Highlands when 
Prince Charles Edward came to re- 
cover the crown of his fathers. Wal- 
ter Scott compares such ballads to 
the “ grotesque carving on a Gothic 
niche :” 

“*Tt’s nae the battle’s deadly stoure 
Nor friends pruived fause that’l! gar me cower, 


But the reckless hand o’ povyertie, 
Oh! that alane can daunton me! 


** High was I born to kingly gear, 
But a cuif came in my cap to wear, 
But wi’ my braid sword I’il let him see 
He’s nae the man will daunton me.”” 


The Lake school of poetry, being 
founded in a deep love of nature 
and a close scrutiny of her works, 
had a concurrent influence in restoring 
the liberal use of the older forms of 


speech. Writers like Charles Lamb, 
whose minds were richly stored with 
the treasures of Elizabethan lore, 
were sometimes accused of affecta- 
tion in employing archaisms, but “ the 
old words of the poet,” as the author 
of “Summer Time in the Country ” 
observes, “ like the foreign accent of a 
sweet voice, give a charm to the tone, 
without in any large degree obscur- 
you. IX.—2I1 
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ing the sense.” Indeed, if the most 
popular passages in Wordsworth, 
and in his great master Shakespeare, 
be examined, they will be found to 
answer on the whole to that ideal 
of English phraseology which is here 
formed—one, namely, in which the 
Saxon element largely predominates. 
Thus, almost at random, we quote 
from Zhe Midsummer Night's 
Dream: 


“What hempen home-spuns have we swaggering 
here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy queen?” 


And from Wordsworth’s “ Idle Shep- 
herd Boys :” 


“ Beneath a rock, upon the grass, 

Two boys are sitting in the sun; 
Boys that have had no work to do, 

Or work that now is done. 
On pipes of sycamore they play 

The fragments of a Christmas hymn ; 
Or with that plant which in our dale 
We call stag-horn or fox’s tail, 

Their rusty hats they trim : 
And thus, as happy as the day, 
Those shepherds wear the time away.” 


Shakespeare’s description of Queen 
Mab, in Romeo and Fuliet, may 
also be pointed out as a signal 
example of pure Saxon English 
throughout; but it is too long and 
too familiar to our readers to be 
quoted here. 

There are not wanting men of tal- 
ent and research, who have remark- 
ed the change which has come over 
the national literature in its rebound 
toward Saxon diction, and who have 
recommended it very distinctly. Dean 
Swift, though in point of time he pre- 
ceded the movement, held as a prin- 
ciple that no Saxon word should be 
allowed to fall into disuse. Dean 
Hoare has, in our own time, express- 
ed his decided conviction that those 
speakers and writers impart most 
pleasure whose style is most Saxon in 
its character; and this remark ap- 
plies, as he believes, especially to po- 
etry. It is in accordance with the 
spirit of the age that we recoil from 
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that “fine writing” which is general- 
ly mere declamation. In proportion 
as we become practical, the racy style 
—pointed, suggestive, and curt—rises 
in value. By the exercise of thought 
and cultivation of science we become 
exact, and through plenty of busi- 
ness we become brief-spoken. Vague 
talking and writing is now at a 
discount, and persons express them- 
selves with more substance and 
strength because they are trained in 
the love of truth, historic and scien- 
tific, and have contracted a hatred of 
shams of every kind. Directness of 
statement is what is now most valued 
in a writer, and such men as Dr. 
Newman among Catholics, and Car- 
lyle and Emerson among non-Catho- 
lics, have contributed in an immense 
degree to promote reverence for this 
quality. Circumlocution and over- 
expansion are faults which no one 
will now tolerate, and this jealousy 
for the clear and ready conveyance 
of ideas has a great deal to do with 
recurrence to the pregnant mono- 
syllables, the picture-words, the gnarl- 
ed and knotted strength of Saxon 
English. 

It is, however, to Tennyson, more 
than to any other modern writer, that 
the public owes the more frequent 
use of short and sinewy words al- 
ready known to most readers, and 
the enrichment of the language by 
the revival of many words which 
had become obsolete. Enoch Ar- 
den, though a poem consisting of 
two thousand lines, contains scarcely 
a word that is not of Saxon origin. 
It is, as far as language is concerned, 
simplicity almost in excess. ‘Thus, to 
take but one example, it is not till 
we reach the last word of the follow- 
ing passage that we are reminded of 
the partly Latin origin of our tongue: 

“ For in truth 


Enoch’s white horse, and Enoch’s ocean-spoil 
In ocean-smelling osier, and his face, 
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Rough-reddened with a thousand winter-gales, 
Not only to the market-cross were known, 
But in the leafy lanes behind the down, 

Far as the portal-warding lion-whelp, 

And peacock-yewtree of the lonely hall, 
Whose Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering.” 


In this passage all the words are 
in common use, but in other parts of 
the same volume, and, indeed, in all 
which the laureate has published, we 
perceive a strong tendency to an- 
tique and grotesque forms of speech, 
derived from long and devoted at- 
tachment to the old writers. If they 
were introduced by design, simply 
because they are archaisms, the arti- 
fice would be apparent, and the ped- 
antry complete. But when they form 
a genuine part of the author’s inner 
life of thought and memory, the case 
is different, and what would have 
been formal and stiff becomes natural 
and easy. They comport well with 
the idea one forms of a great thinker, 
and indicate a thorough mastery over 
the mother tongue. ‘They might, no 
doubt, easily degenerate into affecta- 
tion, but when employed with judg- 
ment and skill, they are like fossils 
in a well-arranged cabinet, or old 
china in a well-furnished room. Re- 
sembling, as they do, the tough, tor- 
tuous olive-tree, they are valuable 
signs of a people’s mental vigor; for 
as surely as the “soft bastard Latin” 
of the Apennines indicates a popula- 
tion less martial than the Romans of 
old—as surely as the soft and sibi- 
lant Romaic tells of a race fallen 
from the higher walks of Grecian phi- 
losophy, history, science, and song— 
so surely would Latinized English be 
a sign that the people writing and 
speaking it, were falling away from 
the marked character of their forefa- 
thers, and contrasting with them as 
strongly as the silken senators whom 
Chatham denounced contrasted with 
the iron barons of the days of King 
John. 
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FLAME, rosy tapers, flame! 
Though flushing day 
Is mounting into heaven, it cannot shame 
The weakest rush-light burning in his name 
Who soon will say, 
“ Peace to this house!” Consoling word, 
Which patient ones have heard, 
Then meekly sighed, 
“ Now let thy servant, Lord, depart in peace !” 
And, granted swift release, 
Next moment died. 


Flame, rosy tapers, flame! 
No garish day can shame 
Your ruddy wax a-light in Jesus’ name! 


Close, giddy honeysuckles, clambering free, 
Close your moist petals to the wandering bee, 
That with your cloistered dews you may adore 
My Lord, when he shall enter at the door. 
O blossoming sweet-brier! 
Now flushing like a seraph with desire 
To do him homage, send abroad 
Your aromatic breath, and thus entice, 
With innocent device, 
His quickening steps unto my poor abode. 
Calm lilies for his tabernacle sealed, 
O spicy hyacinths! now yield 
Your odors to the waiting air 
His welcome to prepare ; 
Nor fear that by my haste 
Your perfumes you will waste ; 
For each expectant sigh 
Is dearer, to the Holy One so nigh, 
Than all your honeyed nectaries exhale. 
Young rose and lilac pale, 
And every flow’ret fair, 
Incense the blissful air, 
And bid him, hail! 


Flame, rosy tapers, flame! 
No garish day can shame 
Your ruddy wax a-light in Jesus’ name! 
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Sing, lark and linnet, sing 

The graces of this King, 

Who, in such meek array, 

Will visit me to-day : 
Young swallows, twittering at my cottage eaves, 
Shy wrens, close-nested in the woodbine leaves, 
Blithe robins, chirping on the open gate, 
Upon his coming wait: 
Glad oriole, swinging with the linden bough, 
I do entreat you, now 

With gushing throat 
Repeat your most ecstatic note. 

Afar I hear, 

With instinct quick and clear, 
His step who bears, enshrined upon his breast, 
The God who soon within my own will rest. 

Angelic choirs 

Are touching their exultant lyres: 
Sing, lark and linnet, sing, 
And with your artless jubilations bring 
Their joy to earth; and you, melodious thrush, 
While my glad soul keeps hush, 

Attune your song 

My silent rapture to prolong. 


Flame, rosy tapers, flame! 
No garish day can shame 

Your ruddy wax a-light in Jesus’ name! 
y g 
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PETULANT tyranny of science! It 
will not allow us to say that two and 
two are three; that there can be more 
than the sum of two right angles in 
a triangle ; or that the radii of a circle 
are not equal. What arrogance thus 
to confine my liberty; to deny me 
leave to assert that there is an exact 
relation between the diameter and 
circumference of a circle; that the 
duplication of the cube is possible, 
the trisection of an angle, and per- 
petual motion! Why should not 
error have the same rights as truth? 
Reason is mistress of the world; un- 
limited mistress of herself. She can 
prove that yes is identical with no; 
that being and nothing are all one. 
Why tire ourselves with the science 
of ultimate reasons? We must re- 
gard the effects without ascending to 
the causes; we accept only what can 
be felt and seen. What is substance ? 
What is cause? What are ideas? 
Let them pass; we hold only to phe- 
nomenon and effect. 

All would not dare to express these 
assertions with such boldness, and 
yet they are necessary inferences from 
the current sophisms and phrases of 
a science which stains its tyranny by 
petulance and bald negations. Zx- 
perience! Experience! it cries daily, 
and proceeds to invent theories on 
tthe formation of the universe which 
will never meet the approval of expe- 
rience; it repudiates every truth @ 
priori, and yet establishes, @ friori, 
that faith is contradictory to reason. 
In the name of free-will it demands 
the destruction of free-will; as if man 


were more free while seeking than 
after having found the truth; as if 
true liberty did not consist in willing 
what is right. 

And nowadays a multiform war is 
waged against ancient belief by a 
contracted and intolerant science, and 
a system of retrogressive and egotisti- 
cal politics. Arguments and buffoon- 
ery, decrees and violences, alternate, 
not only against the priests, but 
against Christ. Some disfigure dog- 
mas, and then throw them to the 
fishes, or abandon them to the anger 
of a mob dressed in black waistcoats 
or in red caps. Some resuscitate 
ancient errors under modern phraseo- 
logy, or excite the demon of curiosity. 
Some, faithful to the system of defa- 
mation and intimidation, libel as cleri- 
cals or obscurantists those Christians 
who loved liberty when it was not a 
mere speculation, if they are unwill- 
ing to believe that the Italy of the 
future must deny the Italy of the past, 
to become strong. One party in the 
name of authority attacks its chief 
source. Some drag into the lists a 
conventional nationality and an ex- 
clusive patriotism, against the univer- 
sality of faith and charity, and hurl 
the partial reasons of a state against 
ecumenical reason. Some fight in 
the garb of doctors, striving to apply 
the methods of observation to what 
is super-sensible, confounding the- 
proximate with the first cause, and 
thus arriving at scientific scepticism, . 
positivism, which repudiates ideas, 
or at a criticism which considers. 
generations as succeeding each other 
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without a connecting law—by mere 
evolution—without seeking what ab- 
solute truth corresponds to the succes- 
sive rise of nations, or clearing up 
the future by the past—that which is 
going to happen with what is perma- 
nent. And thus they whirl in a pan- 
theism which either accepts no God 
but the human mind, or makes every- 
thing God except God himself; leav- 
ing him the splendor of his idea, the 
sovereignty of his name, but depriv- 
ing him of the reality of his being 
and the consciousness of his life. 

There are others who, with frivo- 
lous argumentation, produce excel- 
lent pillows for doubt, and refuse to 
examine, contenting themselves with 
repeating the affirmations of the most 
accredited organs of the press. Let 
us pass over those who flatter the 
animal instincts of nature by writings 
and images which Sodom would con- 
demn, and proclaim the divine reign 
of the flesh, saying, with Heine, “ The 
desire of all our institutions is the 
rehabilitation of matter. Let us seek 
good in matter; let us found a de- 
mocracy of terrestrial gods, equal in 
happiness and holiness; let us have 
nectar and ambrosia; let us desire 
garments of purple, delights of per- 
fumes and dances, comedies and 
children.” 

Hence comes the deplorable de- 
gradation of minds plunged not only 
in ignorance but in base adulations 
to slaves and to the slaves of slaves, 
to the rabble hailed by the people, 
to a debasement called progress, to a 
freedom which consists in robbing 
others of liberty. 


IL. 


In such a state of affairs, what 
ought a priest or Christian to do who 
reserves to himself the right of not 
calling evil things good? Grow low- 
“spirited, reproach the century, grow 
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timorous of science, groan like Jere. 
mias over the woe of Jerusalem, 
and await the rock which is to crush 
the clay-footed colossus? It looks 
like compelling Providence, when we 
refuse to co-operate with it in the 
conflict between good and evil, un- 
less on conditions which suit our little 
egotism, or please our frivolous vani- 
ty. The timid compromise their 
character with strange conventions 
between truth and error, by shameful 
oscillation between liberty and despo- 
tism, resigning themselves to tyranny 
as a hypocrite may act toward an 
atheist. 

Christ came to carry the sword, 
and the time has come when he who 
has one should draw and brandish 
it. Certainly, God will save his 
church. He alone will have the 
glory, but will man have the merit 
of it? Where silence is, there is 
death; and, outside of what directly 
touches revealed truth, discussion is 
useful, even when held with those 
who err; it teaches us, at least, how 
we are not to act or think, if nothing 
else. 

Some say, “ It is enough to preach 
morality. What have rigorous truths 
to do with good sentiments? the 
aspirations of the heart with the de- 
ductions of cold reason ?” 

Superficial questions! As if one 
should say, “ What has the soul to do 
with the soul?” Do not ethics de- 
pend on dogma? do not our actions 
follow from metaphysical conditions ? 
Every doctrine becomes an element 
of life or a principle of death for the 
soul. A sophist may, indeed, boast 
of a new code of ethics, or a new 
law; as if truth could be contingent 
and relative as well as universal, 
eternal, necessary, and, as such, not 
produced by man, who is mortal and 
limited. International associations, 
conspiring to assassinate Christian 
civilization, will soon respond with 
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consequent acts to such inconse- 
quences of literature. 

When the system of attack is 
changed, we must change the system 
of defence. Preaching can no longer 
be confined to mere prones, or exhor- 
tations to the good and inculcating 
the fides carbonaria ;* but we must 
gird on the sword of science and elo- 
quence, and attack resolutely those 
who assail us resolutely. ‘Truth can 
be saved only by victory; and in this 
case, as in war, the best defence is an 
attack. 

If errors fortify themselves in the 
newspapers, and come on in serried 
ranks, protected by gazettes, decrees, 
arts, and sciences, we must meet 
them with the same means, humble 
them with the truths rejected or dis- 
torted by the sophists, turn their own 
weapons against them; for error, 
which is a stumbling-block for the 
incautious, may become a ladder for 
the wise to ascend higher. Nowa- 
days, when all the arguments of unbe- 
lief are allied in an invisible church 
which has fraternities, missionaries, 
sacrifices, and even martyrs, to as- 
sault the visible church in the name 
of progress, enlightenment, morality, 
reason, and the future, we must draw 
out all the reasons of belief in oppo- 
sition. The manifestation of truth, 
even though it may not destroy error, 
weakens its power. It is not enough 
to show that our adversaries are 
wrong; we must be right ourselves. 
Let us not allow men to think that 
there are truths incompatible with 
faith, or outside of its dogmas; but 
that, notwithstanding exaggerations, 
absurdities, erroneous and culpable 
notions, those truths obtain from faith 
all their reality, vitality, and durabi- 
lity; and that he who looks well will 
see that every incontestable and posi- 


*The faith of the coal-heaver who believes without 
science. 
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tive progress comes from the organi- 
zation of Christian society. 

In this labor, can reason ask the 
aid of revelation? And why not? 
The rationalists might complain if we 
attempted to overwhelm the question 
with the weight of revealed authori- 
ty ; but when revelation is united to 
reason, the power of the latter is dou- 
bled. Mysteries are above reason, 
not contrary to it. Faith is only the 
most sublime effort of reason, which 
is persuaded to believe by arguments, 
convinced of its impotence without 
faith, as well as of its greatness with 
faith. Faith is a grace, because it is 
not sensible certainty. It springs 
from the desire of a pure heart and 
of a right mind that the harmonious 
structure of revelation should be true. 
Reason by itself cannot obtain the 
knowledge of a mystery, any more 
than it can comprehend a mystery 
when revelation makes it known. 
Reason, however, understands that a 
mystery is above it, but not opposed 
to it; and recognizes the necessity 
of the supernatural to explain even 
the mysteries of nature. In like 
manner, though we cannot look at 
the sun, yet by its light we see all 
things. 

Some, seeing our adversaries use 
the sciences and politics against reli- 
gion, work with the arts, speak with 
ability, begin to vituperate civilization, 
attack its acts and writings, deplore 
the times, deny the stupendous pro- 
gress of the age—the fruit of so much 
study, fatigue, and genius. 

This is not only an evil; it is a 
danger. Instead of repudiating natu- 
ral truths, we must seek to reconcile 
them with the super-sensible, show 
ourselves just toward what is new, 
use it to rejuvenate the decrepit, and 
apply it. to the branches which have 
lost vitality. The time will never 
come when all objections will be 
conquered. They will always arise 
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with new forms and new phases. 
Great thinkers give the word of com- 
mand for new revolts against truth; 
it is therefore necessary for great 
theologians to combat them. Every 
Catholic is not fit to enter the list 
as a champion, but every Catholic 
ought to know why faith is necessary 
in general, and what he ought to 
believe in particular. The least that 
can be expected of him is not to be 
less ignorant than the curious, the 
learned, and the railers who, on 
every side, pick up arguments for 
not believing. And how few know 
their religion, not only among the 
common people, but even among the 
educated classes! The fault lies in 
the fact that, while we Catholics are 
so superior to our adversaries, we 
do not know how to use our advan- 
tage, because we know not in what 
this superiority consists. Otherwise, 
every educated person would find by 
himself as many new, ingenious, and 
brilliant proofs to defend the religion 
of his ancestors as others invent to 
destroy it—original, personal proofs, 
as light, perhaps, as the objections, 
but sufficient for the discussion of 
circles, to answer presumptuous con- 
tempt, false ideas, and false principles, 
which are published in seductive 
garb, with specious propositions, au- 
dacious negations, and intrepid affir- 
mations,* and which penetrate into 
politics, science, art, repugnant not 
only to logic, but even to the in- 
stincts of common sense. 

But, moreover, who does not feel 
the deficiency in scientific and really 
practical education in that science 
which satisfies the reason, the heart, 
and faith. 

The religious element should form 


*See a golden work of the Princess Wittgenstein 
Iwanowska, Simeplicité des Colombes, Prudence des 
Serpents, where she refutes the most common objec- 
tions, and exhorts especially ladies to prudence and 
simplicity in controversy and conduct. . 
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a great part in education, and it 
would suffice to change the tone of 
controversy, from being sour, con- 
temptuous, diffident, discourteous, 
provoking, and partial, the result of 
the usual impoliteness of journalists, 
to a courageous yet prudent, con- 
scientious as well as learned, indul- 
gent yet immovable, method; aban- 
doning a phraseology which did not 
formerly shock men’s feelings, those 
sarcasms which neither heal nor con- 
sole, and remembering that our ad- 
versaries are probably men of high 
intelligence, in error precisely on this 
account; perhaps persons of righ 
mind, unimpeachable morals, and 
even of delicate sensibility. 

This is the arena of conférences. 
Fraysinnous began the work of uni- 
ting religion with science in the pul- 
pit. Those of Wiseman did better 
at Rome. Then arose the famous 
names of Lacordaire, Ravignan, and 
now of Fathers Felix and Hyacinthe,* 
and in Italy, Fathers Maggio, Fabri, 
Rossi, Giordano, and others. Among 
these must be named Alimonda, pro- 
vost of the cathedral of Genoa, who 
gave a course of lectures, all depend- 
ing on one proposition, and has just 
published them in four volumes, with 
the title Man under the Law of the 
Supernatural, Genoa, 1868. 

But four volumes cost more than 
a box of cigars! How much time 
it takes to read them! some will ex- 
claim who have, perhaps, read Les 
Misérables of Hugo, or La Stella 
a’ Italia ; have a copy of Thiers ; sub- 
scribe for four or five magazines, and 
who require a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty pages to be printed on a 
question of finance or railroads, but 
find that number too great where the 
discussion is about man’s being, or 
his power of working, on the essence 


* At this time Father Hyacinthe is treating of “ The 
Church under her most general aspect,” in Notre 
Dame, at Paris. He treats of the providence of God. 
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of God, the immortality of the soul, 
the necessity of virtue, and the neces- 
sity of religion to create it, the divini- 
ty of Christianity, or belief in its dog- 
mas. 

But those who do not merely as- 
pire to cloud the human intellect, 
and repress sublime desires under 
the weight of self-interest, passion, 
and the tyranny of prejudice, and 
who exclaim, with Linnzus, “ Of / 
guam contemta res est homo nisi super 
humana se erexerit,;’* know that to 
follow great ideas becomes a nobler 
habit, as trivialities become common ; 
and that essential truths, which are 
never out of place or time, are based 
on the same systematic method which 
seemed to deny them entirely. 


Il. 

Scientific atheism asserts that 
“common sense is the test of belief 
in the supernatural,” and that the 
greatness of every religious concep- 
tion referable to this standard is 
counterbalanced by the greatness of 
scientific conceptions on nature and 
the universe. Whoever, then, does 
not belong to the party of those who 
presume to differ with the atheist, 
can easily perceive how unaccepta- 
ble a treatise on the supernatural 
must be; since Alimonda began by 
demonstrating that it is true, and 
credible; and that it imports us 
not only in the next life but even in 
this to believe it. To desire to in- 
vent a mechanical theory of the 
universe, a material origin of human 
intelligence and liberty, originates the 
anarchical conception of giving the 
explanation of the cosmological 
whole by means of every special 
science. Biichner and Vogt modi- 
fied the Cartesian ideas by teaching 
“that there is no force without mat- 
ter, no matter without force; that 


* Oh! how contemptible a thing is man if he cannot 
arise bove what is human!” 
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matter thinks as well as moves; and 
that all things are but dynamic trans- 
formations of matter.” Hence comes 
intelligent electricity, cogitating phos- 
phorus; and Moleschott was in- 
vited to teach in our universities 
that “thought is a motion of cere- 
bral matter, and conscience a ma- 
terial property.” Rognero taught 
that “conscience dwells in the cir- 
culatory system.” These doctrines 
have been preached in every revolu- 
tionary tavern with all that personal 
exaggeration which we always find 
in those who retail second-hand dog- 
mas. 

Well! granted these hypotheses, 
we still ask, What is this force ? What 
is this primary motion? Where is 
the mover? Would an activity ante- 
rior to existence have ever created 
itself imperfect and subject to evil? 
Can the relation of necessary succes- 
sion be confounded with the relation 
of causality ? Does the metaphysical 
conception of cause remain indistinct 
from the conditions of existence? 
If the order of ideas be distinguished 
from the order of facts, everything 
leads us to a first cause, to the most 
real of realities, to the will of a su- 
preme artificer which determined in- 
ert matter to motion rather than to 
rest. 

If, then, this motion endures with 
fixed laws; if, in so great a diversity 
of infinite bodies, I recognize a sys- 
tem according to which no one in- 
terferes with the other, but all agree 
in a supreme harmony of mode; if, 
for instance, the destruction of one 
of the celestial bodies would discom- 
pose the marvellous structure of the 
universe; if from the alteration of 
the orbit of a planet the man of 
science can conclude the existence 
of another, thousands of miles distant, 
it is not the holy fathers but Voltaire 
who will exclaim, “If the clock 
exists, there must necessarily be a 
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clock-maker.” It is impossible to 
kill a moral being, a universal sen- 
aiment, by arms, or books, or de- 
clamations. 

The Deity does not offer himself 
to sensation, observation, or experi- 
ence; hence the sensists and per- 
ceptionists see in him but a hypoth- 
esis, and reject all theology and 
all metaphysics. They abuse the 
methed of observation by applying 
it to what is not observable. No 
object of experiment can be God; 
nor can any perception reach him in 
this world, since he can only mani- 
fest himself to us ideally; that is to 
say, by the reflection of thought on 
itself, under the pure form of an 
idea; and an idea necessarily sup- 
poses an existence. Reason must 
come to God through the medium 
of the idea of God: whence an 
illustrious writer defending religious 
philosophy adopted the appropriate 
title of “ IpEA or Gop.” 

Nowadays, when the series of 
generations are brought to laugh 
and dance at the funeral of God 
and the evaporation of Christ, it is 
not superfluous to accumulate psy- 
chological and social proofs on the 
existence of a first necessary Cause, 
on its reality, and on its divine life 
reverberating in the great labor of 
creation; on. those laws of phe- 
nomena which others call the ideas 
of nature, and we call the Creator. 
The word must be personified, and 
substantiated to express something 
real. 

Among these laws I have always 
found that those regarding the origin 
of language had great influence on me 
and are of great help against the athe- 
ists. The more we study, the more 
we are convinced that the languages 
have a common source. How did 
man ever discover that ideas could 
be represented with sounds, or real 
thought by the medium of words, 








and then invent symbolical, phonetic, 
or alphabetic signs to represent both 
ideas and sounds? Or is the word 
only the means of expressing our 
thoughts, or the essential form of 
them, the indispensable condition 
necessary to our having them? Can 
sensation draw anything out of a 
word but a material sound? How 
is it that all the human races—Iranic, 
Semitic, Gallic, or Black—speak, and 
only men speak? How is it that 
although there is a common element 
in all languages, yet such diversity 
exists among certain groups? The 
more we study this indispensable 
complement of creation, this condi- 
tion of our intellectual development, 
the more we are led to confess that 
there are mysteries in the human 
word as well as in the divine word; 
and all this reveals the name of God. 

When we have proved the reality, 
we must investigate the essence of 
God. And here we meet the mystery 
of unity and trinity, which, consid- 
ered in itself, explains being; con- 
sidered outside of itself, explains be- 
ings. Because, if we repudiate a 
supernatural God, we must substitute 
another in his place—a being of 
reason and abstraction, or a mate- 
rial god, or a god of pleasure. But 
these insane hypotheses must be 
made to explain the existence of the 
universe. They are either the eter- 
nity of matter or emanatism. Life 
put into matter we know not how; 
born, we know not how, we have 
spontaneous productions, or trans- 
formations of species, as Lamarck 
and Darwin maintain; but the learned 
show that these theories are impossi- 
ble both as to soul and body. And 
then no one of these naturalists ex- 
plains the end of man, nor his most 
precious gift—liberty. 

The God of the Bible alone con- 
tains the true explanation of man 
and the universe. He who, sponta- 
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neously putting his omnipotence into 
activity without material elements, 
drew the world out of nothing; and 
this because he is good, and wills the 
good and the beautiful. 


IV. 


The most prodigious part of crea- 
tion is man, destined for eternity ; 
nor could there be in him a tendency 
without a scope, an end without a 
means, nor a merit without a recom- 
pense. The world is for his use, but 
he must not forget that eternity is 
his destiny. For the purpose of 
proving the material origin of the 
human intellect philosophers reject 
all who would give to life a distinct 
principle, isolated from organism, 
supposing that life, at least in its ru- 
dimental form, could spring from the 
bosom of organic liquids. Virchow 
praised the little cell, the only one 
of the anatomic elements which 
Milne-Edwards called organical, and 
which is a nucleus of various forms, 
surrounded by a protoplasm of or- 
ganic matter without figure. From 
the cell are formed the embryos, 
which gradually become perfect and 
form animals, until the ape changes 
into man. 

Finally, on interrogating life in its 
unity, in its harmonies, in its cause 
and end, in its full and substantial 
reality, we find that it does not con- 
tain in itself a causal unity which is 
sufficient for it; and the great modern 
physiologist Bernard says: “The 
problem of physiology does not 
consist in pointing out the physico- 
chemical laws which living beings 
have in common with inorganic 
bodies, but in discovering the vital 
laws which characterize them.” By 
studying mental diseases, and per- 
ceiving that atrophy of a certain 
part of the brain will cause the loss 
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of certain faculties, and that the in- 
jection of oxygenated blood will 
reawaken them, and with similar 
experiments, it has been attempted 
to prove the materiality of cogitation, 
and to show that the soul is a chi- 
mera. ‘These are irrational material- 
istic interpretations of physiological 
facts, for the cause of the fact is con- 
founded with the conditions of the 
phenomenon. 

This same Virchow, who seemed 
to have discovered such a powerful 
argument against spiritualism in his 
theory of the cell, cannot explain 
with physics and optics alone the 
phenomena of vision; becomes con- 
founded before the mystery of life, 
and declares: ‘“ Nothing is like life, 
but life itself. Nature is twofold. 
Organic nature is entirely distinct 
from inorganic. Although formed 
by the same substance, from atoms 
of the same nature, organic mat- 
ter offers us a continued series of 
phenomena which differ in their na- 
ture from the inorganic world. Not 
because the latter represents dead 
nature—for nothing dies but what 
has lived; even inorganic nature 
possesses its activity, its eternally 
active labor—but this activity is not 
life except in a figurative sense.” * 

We do not think it superfluous to 
oppose these reflections, added to 
those of Alimonda, to the negations 
of the materialists, which have weight 
only because they have been often 
repeated; and we conclude with 
Alimonda that man is an inexplica- 
ble mystery if we do not accept the 
other mystery of original sin. Hence 
the conflict between reason and the 
passions; the inclination to evil and 
bloodthirstiness; the necessity of 
wars and prisons. If we admit the 
intrinsic goodness of man, there is no 
guilt and there can be no chastise- 


*“The Atom and the Individual,” a discourse 
pronounced at Berlin in 1866. , 
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ment; society can institute no tribu- 
nals, but only hospitals to cure dis- 
eases. This has been said in our 
age; and common sense rejected it. 
The primitive fall and successive 
activity show how man progresses 
indefinitely, according to nature, not 
according to socialistic utopias. This 
explains the inequality of the facul- 
ties and of labor, and hence of goods, 
of property, which otherwise would 
be a theft. 

The whole of ancient society at- 
tests this degradation ; but a Redeemer 
was promised; he was confusedly 
expected by all nations; he was 
clearly predicted by the prophets of 
Judea, in order to console mankind, 
that they might believe in him to 
come, hope in him, and love him by 
anticipation. 

These promises, and the figures 
which personified them, are deposi- 
ted in the Bible; that divine history 
which clears up the origin of huma- 
nity and the changes of civilization, 
and whose witnesses, though appa- 
rently contradictory, only make the 
thesis and the antithesis of a great 
synthesis, interpreted by an infallible 
authority. The unity of the human 
species asserted in that book has 
been proved by the sciences, even by 
paleontology, which some pretended 
to arm against the biblical affirma- 
tions; and while the frivolity of the 
last century thought it had mock- 
ingly dissipated truth, we have sci- 
entific progress proving the Bible to 
be wonderfully in accord with the 
least expected discoveries. 

The continual intervention of 
Providence in the Bible is repug- 
nant to human pride, which would be 
the centre and creator of all events ; 
yet this providence it is which satis- 
fies, at the same time, the wants of 
the human heart, gives a legal con- 
stitution to society, a sanction to 
human acts, without which we 
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should only have cutthroats and the 
gallows. 


v. 


Thus far we nave presented man 
in relation to God; let us consider 
man in relation to Jesus Christ, a 
theme by far more important, as we 
can say with the psalmist: “ Conve- 
nerunt in unum adversus Dominum 
et adversus Christum ejus.”* In 
this most corrupt world reparation 
was expected from humanity, but 
who could fulfil it but the incarnate 
Word? Greater than all the great 
ones of the earth, he established his 
providential kingdom, making it the 
social centre of men and centuries. 

Our first parents aspired to become 
gods, and their pride was transmitted 
to their posterity; but behold how 
God really unites himself to man! 

Men felt a secret want of expiation, 
expressed by their sacrifices and mor- 
tifications; and Christ satisfied their 
desire by uniting in himself the two 
natures, and by fecundating with ho- 
ly merits the sufferings of individuals 
and of nations. 

Yet men wish to make a myth of 
him! And after the encyclopadists 
have derided him, now they hypo- 
critically try to crown him with hu- 
man greatness and beauty, to rob 
him of his divinity! But how can 
you explain his influence on the 
most cultivated nations, lasting so 
many centuries, and through an in- 
cessant war from Simon Magus to 
Renan? Is not his immeasurable 
influence over the human race di- 
vine? With the light of his doc- 
trine he created the life of intelli- 
gence and of conscience. His is no 
hidden and recondite word, but com- 
mon and popular; not methodized 
into a philosophical system, equipped 


*“ They assembled together against the Lord and 
his Christ.” 
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with proofs; not even robed in elo- 
quence. His scope is not to invent, 
but to veveal—that is, lift the veil 
which covered primitive truths, and 
excite to good. He is virtue person- 
ified, the model of men, with grace 
through which charity triumphs over 
egotism—grace, the most profound 
and most beautiful word in the dic- 
tionary of religion. But here human 
pride rebels, because Christ taught 
mysteries. 

What, then, are mysteries but our 
ignorance, and the insufficiency of 
our reason? Thus the vulgar be- 
lieve that the sun goes around the 
earth because the senses show it; 
thus a silly man would deny the ex- 
istence of the imponderable fluids 
because he does not see or touch 
them, although he feels their effects. 
Three temples rise in the world: of 
nature, of reason, and of religion; 
and in all there are mysteries. 
There are mysteries in space, atoms, 
divisibility, forces, life, thought, the 
cell, sensation, idea, limits: in every- 
thing under the form which passes 
away there is a mystery which re- 
mains. Ifa miracle is humanly con- 
ceivable, it ought to be divinely pos- 
sible. 

If you exclude the idea of the su- 
pernatural, nothing is left but nature, 
with the character of necessity which 
reason denies it; with a series of mon- 
strous and gratuitous affirmations 
which constitute pantheism, 

But some will say, “ Yes, there is 
a God distinct from nature; he is 
self-conscious and free, but he is 
immutable: while the supernatural 
represents him as changeable and 
arbitrary.” 

Thus reason those who, led by an- 
thropomorphic illusions, subject the 
action of God to succession. The 
acts of man, who is ephemeral and 
localized, are necessarily successive ; 
and because the results of divine ac- 
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tivity are manifested to our eyes in 
time and space, they seem new and 
wonderful. But God is not limited 
by time or.space ; his act is one, eter- 
nal, immanent like his will; every- 
thing which proceeds from that act is 
the act itself, one, eternal, and imma- 
nent, and thus the differences between 
the natural and supernatural disap- 
pear. 

To defend the idea of the super- 
natural is not, therefore, to attack 
science or smother intelligence; but 
to defend the idea of God, who is the 
hinge of all science. ‘This, indeed, 
banishes the supernatural from its 
domain; but if every reality is not 
reducible to nature, it is impossible 
not to admit a higher principle of the 
laws which nature reveals, and of 
which nature is not the necessary 
principle. Christianity pronounces 
nothing on the science of nature, ex- 
cept that the supernatural is above 
natural laws; that there is a God, as 
St. Augustine says, “pater duminum et 
evigilationis nostre.”* Is this a mys- 
tery? But is not everything which 
exists an incomprehensible manifesta- 
tion of the supernatural? Is not the 
free-will of man an incomprehensible 
mystery ? 

But revealed mysteries, much more 
than dry theorems which restrain 
reason, are fruitful in meditation, hu- 
mility, gratitude, and aspiration after 
a life of bliss: they are light to the 
intellect, motives for virtue; all have 
a comprehensible side; they have 
their wherefore; and this is sufficient 
for the happiness of individuals, and 
works efficaciously on the whole of 
society. 

Miracles, which are extraordinary 
to man, are natural to God, and he 
uses them to manifest Christ the Re- 
deemer. But the diminishers of 
great things wish to make Christ a 
mountebank, or a magician working 


* “ The Father of lights and of our awaking.” 
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by natural means like the mesmer- 
izers, in whom they believe rather 
than in Christ. They deny Christ 
and offer incense to Hegel, who said 
that “the universe is a simple nega- 
tion.” Every religious, moral, or po- 
litical doctrine must stand the test of 
actualization: the idea must be real- 
ized ; the thought must become life; 
and the result is the criterion. But 
the greatest miracle of Jesus Christ 
was the establishment of the new 
kingdom of grace on the ruins of the 
kingdom of the world; to substitute 
the eternal edifice of the church for 
corrupt institutions; instead of proud 
science, to put the holy word of the 
apostolate; charity, generous even to 
martyrdom, in the place of brute 
force. Martyrdom! this is another 
word which shocks the free-thinkers 
who retail cheap heroes, and deafen 
us with hymns to the martyrs of fa- 
therland, ennobling with this title 
assassins on the scaffold. Christ is a 
martyr for humanity; he is a God 
of order, wisdom, and charity. 

But here they stop us again, and 
pretend that he aimed at an impos- 
sible perfection, and was a utopist; 
and as such, they reject him, al- 
though they are admirers of such 
dreamers as More or Giordano Bru- 
no, Fourier or Saint-Simon. 

But is it true that Christ’s doctrine 
cannot be realized? There are pre- 
cepts and counsels in it; and you, by 
confounding them, condemn Chris- 
tianity, as if it commanded all to ob- 
serve what is counselled only to a 
few exceptional existences called by 
God. To observe the counsels spe- 
cial virtue is required, and those 
monks who deserved so well even of 
society practised them. Rather than 
deride and destroy them, they diffu- 
sed the evangelical counsels which 
they practised in their own lives— 
obedience, abstinence, purity; those 
virtues which would give that faciéi- 
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tas imperii—that self-control—which 
is so hard to keep; that virtue which 
is the order of love. Those monks 
peopled the Thebaid, lived in the 
poverty of St. Francis, in the austeri- 
ties of St. Bruno, awaited death in 
caverns, and ate only herbs; others 
fled the world to pray for it, but the 
church never gave them pharisaical 
faces; life, soul, talents, imagination 
characterized them; the happiness of 
their existence was increased by the 
blessing of the church; feasts, music, 
and sacred rites abounded; social, 
domestic, and scientific life were 
nourished by Christian virtue and ed- 
ucation; patriotism had its hymns if 
fortunate ; audits, litanies, if unsuccess- 
ful; art and poetry became incorpo- 
rated with worship; admiration for 
natural beauties was aroused ; activi- 
ty and prudence stimulated and eu- 
logized, progress approved, and civili- 
zation encouraged. 

Yet the rationalists would give the 
glory of this civil society of which we 
boast to man alone, while it is in fact 
the work of the supernatural gospel. 
In this we find light, virtue, harmony ; 
that is, power, subjection, and agree- 
ment. The gospel establishes a re- 
spected and vigilant authority in face 
of a policy which traffics in opinions. 
Kings are bound by the same mo- 
rality as the least subjects. Rulers 
swear to observe the law of God; 
that is, never to become tyrants. 
Power is exercised after the example 
set by God; and the head of the 
state is the first-born among brothers. 
Subjects are children who obey not 
propter timorem sed propter conscien- 
tiam—not from fear but for con- 
science’ sake; an obedience to God 
rather than to men. Christianity as- 
erted the true doctrine of equal rights 
with inequality of rank when it pro- 
claimed that we are all brothers; 
it broke the chains of the slave; abol- 
ished hereditary enmity between na- 
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tions, and all superiority save that of 
merit. 

To deny that these advantages are 
derived from Christianity would now 
be stupidity ; but they say that while 
it formerly worked wonders, there is 
no longer any necessity for religion, 
the priest, or Christ: morality has 
become acclimated ; necessary truths 
are acquired; and so man can pro- 
gress with laws, tradition, and social 
organization. 

Those who speak in this way do 
not comprehend the connection be- 
tween metaphysical and practical 
truth; do not realize that the most 
common maxims which we drink in 
with our mother’s milk would become 
gradually obscured by separation 
from their source; as the necessary 
sanction would be wanting to them. 

Between the merely honest man 
and the Christian, there will always be 
the difference which exists between 
the bird that can only hop and the 
full-fledged bird which flies. Let us 
suppose, even, that the learned of the 
future will govern themselves better 
than the philosophers of antiquity ; 
still it is only religion that can say to 
the multitude, “Hope always and 
never obtain.” If there is no heaven, 
if gold and pleasure are the only as- 
pirations, why not enjoy them? Let 
a revolutionist arise and promise 
them, he will obtain a hearing much 
more readily than the philosopher 
who can promise only a doubtful 
eternity. But then what will become 
of society ? If you preach resignation 
to the poor without giving them 
hope, will not hope arise without re- 
signation ? 

It was the gospel which humanly 
unfettered the child, woman, and the 
poor. By it alone were exposed 
children and orphans gathered to- 
gether; it founded hospitals and 
pious retreats for every disease of the 
body and mind. Vincent of Paul, 
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Girolamo Miani, Calasanctius, and a 
host of others never ceased in the 
church ; and even the world blesses 
their name, blesses their work, that 
of the holy infancy, and that for the 
education of Chinese children, and 
for the redemption of captives among 
the Moors. Entire religious congre- 
gations have been founded to save 
children from death, from penury, 
and from ignorance; so that at the 
destruction of these religious orders, 
we ought to say, as Christ to the 
mothers of Jerusalem, “Weep not 
over me, but over your children.” 
We should weep the more when we 
see their intellects and souls entrust- 
ed to state officials who fashion them 
to suit their masters. 

And woman? From what’ base 
degradation and turpitude has she 
been raised by Christianity. But the 
state law wills that she should be thus 
addressed: ‘“ Thou hast been brought 
up to purity; to avoid every impure 
act and look; but henceforth I, the 
mayor, command thee to give thyself 
up to the man whom I, the mayor, 
designate as thy husband.” On the 
other hand, the socialists wish to take 
her out of the domestic sanctuary to 
take part in business, in government, 
in war; she must become a woman 
of letters, a politician and a heroine. 
Ah! the heroism of woman consists 
in fulfilling her domestic duties, in the 
apostleship of doing good; let her 
have the heroism of faith and virtue, 
and she will save the world, as she 
helped so much to do in the person 
of Mary over eighteen centuries ago. 

“ Blessed are the poor, for theirs is 
the kingdom of God,” said Christ ; 
and his chief followers took care of 
the poor, instructed them, supplied 
their wants with alms; made them 
noble with blessings; and, since it is 
necessary to suffer, the poor were 
taught to bear their ills with the hope 
of immortal recompense. But the 
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strong-minded of this age fiercely 
scream about the rights of the poor; 
and yet rob spontaneous and virtuous 
charity of the means of supplying 
the wants of the poor. The necessity 
of official aid is created, and thus pride 
and rancor against the rich are excit- 
ed, while suffering remains without 
consolation. 


VI. 


All these points have their objec- 
tions and suitable answer well devel- 
oped in our orator’s work. Alimon- 
da examines man in relation to the 
church and shows how human reason, 
while it strives to rebel against her, is 
obliged to bless her, even by the 
mouth of her most determined ene- 
mies, as happened to the prophet 
Balaam. This church was not estab- 
lished by the power of man or by 
progressive development; she was born 
beautiful and perfect, the same in the 
upper room at Jerusalem as in the 
Council of Trent; she underwent 
every species of hostility, violent and 
puerile, of kings and people, of rogues 
and editors, and yet always remained 
whole and alive. 

While human institutions regulate 
man, the church aspires to the gov- 
ernment of souls. Although she aim- 
ed at so much, she was listened to; 
she defined what good meant; re- 
stricted authority; gave the law of 
work; and was believed. Even the 
ancient churches by their very nature 
were spiritual societies; but they ex- 
ercised no influence on consciences, 
little on men’s conduct, less even than 
the schools of philosophy. Later 
heresies and schisms could not spread 
or establish themselves, except by 
force and war, or by allowing every 
one to be the judge of his own con- 
science and reason; that is, heresy did 
not pretend to direct souls. Our 
church has a perfect and unchangeable 


order for the government of con- 
science, an order which does not vary 
according to opinion. The latter will 
say with Thierry that the conquered 
are always right; with Cousin and 
Thiers, that it is the conqueror who is 
is always right. Which is one to be- 
lieve? It will be said that the voice 
of the people is the voice of God, and 
that common sense ought to be the 
rule of our actions. Well, suppose it 
is ; how can we interrogate it? Where 
is its decision? Where its organ? 
They will tell us to-day it is “uni- 
versal suffrage.” We shall not dwell 
on such nonsense: we merely inquire, 
must I ask its advice in reference to 
my private actions? I need for these 
safe, well expressed, and efficacious 
principles. 

The church answers every question ; 
and her answers are always the most 
generous, the most human, and the 
most kind tothe weak. She has a mix- 
ed government — monarchical, aris- 
tocratic, and democratic; her aristo- 
crats are poor fishermen. By this she 
is the type of modern governments 
which have the representative system. 
Rationalism wants to substitute revolu- 
tion for this ; takes away from the peo- 
ple the good conditions peculiar to 
them, acquired by them, legitimate 
and independent of governments ; and 
makes atheism the lever with which to 
subvert politics. The apostles of ration- 
alism adore liberty, provided they are 
her priests and sacrificators ; create a 
new author of civilization—the rab- 
ble; oblige kings to divide their au- 
thority with the mob; the mob upsets 
its creatures; kings run away; good 
men hide; the owners of property, 
menaced by the dogma of plebeian 
avidity, oppose the bayonet to the 
knife of the rabble until these are 
overcome. 

Precisely because the temporal mis- 
sion of the church is great as the mis- 
tress and legislator of nations, pre- 
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cisely because she is authority, the 
impotent violently, and the powerful 
foolishly, attack her at a time when 
men want rights without duties, the 
husband as well as the citizen, the la- 
borer as well as the legislator. 

The church alone has saints; she 
is universal, perpetual, irreformable : 
characters which manifest her divine 
origin and divine actuation. 

This divinity of the church is found 
in Catholicism, not in Protestantism. 
Catholicity alone has positive unity 
of faith, love, civilization ; that is, light, 
sacrifice, virtue, which Protestantism 
lacks. All history and statistics, not 
systematically false or officially disfig- 
ured, which looks further than merely 
a few years, show that civilization 
does not progress so well with Protest- 
antism. ‘The Catholic Church had 
conquered the world and formed 
modern civilization before the unity 
of faith and charity was broken; and 
she would have done more had there 
been no rupture; and had not the re- 
ligious wars impeded her power, men- 
aced Europe with a new barbarism, 
subjected it again to the scourge of 
armies and conquests, which prevent 
us even yet from considering our age 
superior to the most deplorable of 
past centuries. 


VII. 


The Catholic Church established 
her primacy in Rome by three mira- 
cles. by conquering Rome when she 
was mistress of the whole world; by 
using Rome, her language, civilization, 
and legislation, to defend Christianity ; 
and by perpetuating the primacy in 
Rome, Everything that exists has a 
reason for existence ; resurrection is 
a proof of divinity. Christian Rome, 
though often driven to agony, has 
always revived. Exiled kings die in 
banishment, abandoned and despised ; 
this is a daily spectacle to our age; 
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the popes become more glorious with 
persecution ; a pope in exile at Avig- 
non or in a prison at Savona is as 
powerful as in the Quirinal palace. 
If the most powerful emperor, the 
most iron will of our century, like the 
acrobat who kicks away the ladder 
after using it to ascend, robbed the 
pope who assisted him to rise, insult- 
ed and imprisoned him, all Europe— 
Catholic, Protestant, and schismatic 
—took arms to restore the pontiff. 
Thrones crumble, dynasties disap- 
pear; but the old man always returns 
to his seat, from Avignon or Salerno, 
from Fontainebleau or from Gaeta. 

Modern servility may grow indig- 
nant to see Henry V. at the feet of 
Gregory VII.; but it could not see 
Pius VI. kiss the hand of emperors, 
as Voltaire did with Catharine or with 
Frederic of Prussia; in vain will it 
hope to see Pius IX. at the feet of 
diplomatists or demagogues; but he 
will say with St. Augustine, Zeo victus 
est seviendo ; Agnus vicit patiendo.* 

The church lives immortal, neither 
in nor above but with the state. Her 
relation with the state may be either 
of protection, limitation, or separation. 
Protected as in the beginning and as. 
she was often under the ancient kings,, 
the church would not be degraded. 
She had her autonomy in her laws, 
ordinances, and hierarchy; she was 
not the slave or the flatterer of the 
power under which she lived. 

She does not seek limitation or re- 
strictions, but supports them. without 
changing her nature. By degrees, as 
kings prevailed in modern society, 
and abridged the power of the people,, 
of the lords and corporations, they 
became jealous of the authority of 
the church, restricted her action and. 
obstructed her freedom. Powerful 
in armies, money, and slaves, kings: 
imposed on the church; she became 


* The lion was conquered by fury; the lamb tri- 
umphed by suffering. 
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resigned, sacrificed some minor points 
in order to guard the chief ones in- 
tact; but notwithstanding all the 
chains of concordats, she remained 
sovereign in her freedom. 

Separation from the state is like the 
separation between soul and body; 
hence the church is opposed to a 
state that is unchristian. 

The church, destined to illuminate 
the world with her divine light, and 
not to govern it politically, is by na- 
ture conservative. She was so even 
when the Roman emperors oppressed 
her; when they went away from 
Rome, she respected them at Con- 
stantinople, until she found it neces- 
sary for her defence and for the 
«cause of national freedom to with- 
draw herself and Italy from imperial 
control. When she absolved na- 
tions from their oaths of allegiance, it 
was in the name of morality, and not 
of a political or social idea; to pre- 
serve for God what belongs to him, 
-and not to deny to Cesar what belongs 
to him.* 

Thus although we may find no 
‘constitution which abolishes slavery, 
no one will deny that it ceased 
‘through the influence of Christiani- 
ty, which modified customs and 
habits, and these influenced the laws. 
Thus the time will come when all 
ithat is good in modern society will 


* By the recent work, Religious and Civil History 
.of the Popes, of Wm. Audisio, published at Rome in 
1868, many precious facts have been recalled to my 
mind. One is that Gregory XVI., while Portugal was 
divided between Don Pedro and Don Miguel, tried to 
settle the dispute by recalling the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, to render civil obedience to him who governs in 
fact: Qui actu ibidem summa rerum potiatur. In this 
he wished to settle the dispute between the contending 
parties; for the church seeks gue Christi sunt, que 
.ad spiritualem aternamque populorum felicitatem 
Jacilius conducant, (“those things which are of 
Christ, which conduce to the spiritual and eternal 
happiness of peoples.”) The other in which Pius 
VII., in the consistory of July 28th, 1817, authorized 
the oath of allegiance to be taken to the constitution 
and laws, because this oath did not oblige in reference 
‘to laws which kings might make in spiritual matters ; 
laws which are null of themselves, for kings have no 
‘rightto make them, This decision regarding France 
was repeated October 2d, 1818, in regard to Bavaria. 
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be assured to it,and then the in 
fluence of Christianity will be made 
manifest in purifying and consecra- 
ting all that came from its teachings, 
or from needs which it caused to be 
felt; so that the so-called liberals 
will see that it is not necessary to at- 
tack Christianity in order to defend 
the acquisitions of their age, nor will 
the faithful attack the age as an irre- 
concilable enemy. Does not every- 
thing happen by the will or permis- 
sion of God? Are not all political 
changes and social transformations 
providential facts? If the Christian 
cannot praise them, he becomes re- 
signed to them ; he does not increase 
the evil by anger; he trusts in God, 
who can change the stones into child- 
ren of Abraham; and we, separating 
ourselves from those whose patriot- 
ism consists in denouncing others as 
enemies of their country, say to the 
men of good-will of our day: 


“*O socii (neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum) 
O passi graviora, dabit Deus hic quoque finem.””* 
AE neid, lib. 1. 
How can you who have learned 
the watchwords of “ Progress,” and 
“ Go-ahead,” expect hasty “ progress” 
at Rome, so slow in her motions ? 
Napoleon boasted that he had 
done in three hours what men for- 
merly took three months to execute. 
Yes, he ran from Alexandria to Vien- 
na,to Madrid, to Moscow, and—to St. 
Helena; while Rome remained at 
her post. Those who do not look 
superficially admit that she showed 
splendidly her wisdom in certain cir- 
cumstances by not closing the way 
to future wisdom. In the modern 
exuberance of fungous intelligence, 
new systems easily sprout up, die in a 
few years; and the heroes of to-day 
become the objects of hatred to-mor- 
row. Rome, eternal guardian of 
* “Companions ! we have borne evils before this; 


ye who have suffered worse, remember that God will 
put an end even to these woes,” 
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truth, cannot make and unmake in 
haste, take up and lay down, like hu- 
man societies ; but she proceeds slow- 
ly and patiently, yet she advances. 

Certainly the church will find a 
new field in which she can co-ope- 
rate with the state to preserve for hu- 
manity, no longer the antique forms 
or the mere letter given by Catholics 
alone, but the Christian spirit; a new 
method of protecting Catholic truth 
in countries open to every people, 
and every worship; deprived of the 
help of force and. decrees, she will 
have no other support but truth; 
and since this is greater and more 
secure in Catholicism, it will always 
succeed in propagating itself. Will 
not this be the object of the ap- 
proaching Council? The General 
Council will not have to destroy 
what is irremovable, or what derives 
necessarily from eternal truth; but it 
will help us worldlings to separate, in 
principle, the substance from the 
form, the essence from the application. 

Certainly the hate which inspires 
men in these times against true liber- 
ty, makes governments justify and 
praise every attack against the church, 
and deprive her of every right, even 
when they pretend to protect her. 

Do these governments want to 
form national churches? ‘This would 
be to go back in civilization, which 
progresses toward union; to deny 
catholicity or the universality of the 
race; to give up souls as well as bo- 
dies to the power of kings, as before 
Christianity ; to give the direction of 
consciences and the judgment of mor- 
als to the civil power, which should 
rule only bodies. 

Some would tolerate Catholicity 
provided there be liberty of conscience 
and of worship; let there be no tem- 
poral power in the church; no re- 
ligious corporations ; and let the secu- 
lar clergy be raised to the height, as 
they say, of the age. 
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What is meant by liberty of con- 
science has been sufficiently explained 
by the pamphleteers, and the popes 
have given solemn decisions on the 
subject. Conceive a society in which it 
would be unlawful to expel those who 
violate its laws or disturb its order! 
The church simply expels from the 
communion of prayers and sacrifice 
those who are obstinate in violating 
her dogmas. How! You insult our 
community; refuse to communicate 
in our rites; you will not accept the 
pardon which the church always 
offers you; and yet you pretend to 
force her to comfort your last mo- 
ments with sacraments which you re- 
pel and deride even then; to force 
her to bless your corpse, and bury it 
in the holy ground where repose 
those with whom you refused to asso- 
ciate during life! 

As to temporal goods or the right 
to possess them, and as for religious 
corporations—that is, the liberty of 
community life, of prayer, benevo- 
lence, of wearing a peculiar dress, 
and of worshipping according to your 
conscience—what could Alimonda say 
which had not been said by all the 
independent men of our century ? 

As to those who assert that the 
clergy are not educated up to the stan- 
dard of modern civilization, we need 
only appeal to those who have any 
knowledge to see if the ecclesiastics 
do not rank high in every part of the 
encyclopedia; nor do we hesitate to 
say that the most educated man in 
every village is ordinarily the priest; 
the priest who is compelled to make 
a regular course of study, to pass re- 
peated examinations, and assist at 
conferences. . 


Vil. 
It is very strange that at a time 


when the love of show has become a 
mania; when kings, ministers, jour- 
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nalists, and myriads of ephemeral he- 
roes are honored with canticles, po- 
ems, and ovations; when some but- 
ton-holes have more decorations than 
our altars; when there is hardly a 
name to which pompous titles are not 
appended, it should be deemed ne- 
cessary for the benefit of religion to 
abolish external worship in our 
churches. Is not our century espe- 
cially vain of its investigations in mat- 
ter? Is not the aspiration of the age 
after physical comfort ? Why, then, try 
to restrict religion to the spiritual, to 
prevent the erection of temples which 
would please the senses of that dou- 
ble being—man ? 

When Constantinople, austerely in- 
terpreting the evangelical ordinances, 
attempted to destroy reverence for 
holy images, the church fought for 
the right to cultivate the fine arts; 
and sustained martyrdom and exile 
to maintain the privilege of guarding 
the fine arts in her sanctuaries. 
When the reform of the sixteenth cen- 
tury called the Catholic Church Baby- 
lon, because she asked Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael to immortalize the 
grandeurs of Christianity, she resisted 
again—knowing how to distinguish 
the exceptional life of the voluntary 
anchorite from the social life of the 
merely honest man; exacting virtues 
from all her children, but virtues suit- 
able to their state, to the mystic life 
of Mary and to the external life of 
Martha, to the viceroy Joseph and 
to the shoemaker Crispin. 

The same church defends, to-day, 
love and art from the modern icon- 
oclasts and spurious Puritans. 

Discoursing about worship, our au- 
thor begins by that of Mary, showing 
it to be a religious principle in accord 
with reason; a public fact, approved 
by history; a most tender affection, 
sanctioned by the heart. It is not 
long since the chief of the English 
ritualists, Doctor Pusey, made the 
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most honorable admissions in refer- 
ence to the Catholic dogmas and 
ceremonies, excepting, however, the 
reverence which Catholics have for 
the Mother of God. Archbishop 
Manning’s* reply is one of the 
most beautiful and rational apologies 
for this worship for which Italy is so 
remarkable. For all republics were 
consecrated to her; she was the cho- 
sen patroness of our chief cities; her 
likeness was impressed on our coins 
and seals; our first poets sang her 
praises, and thefr echoes have not 
yet died; our painters could find no 
higher or sweeter model; our archi- 
tects competed in erecting grand tem- 
ples to her honor; our musicians to 
compose canticles to her praise ; great 
expeditions were undertaken in her 
name; colonies were consecrated to 
her, where now Italian power, but 
not Italian influence, has ceased. 
And it is Mary who will save our 
Italy from humiliations, and from 
that degradation which seems to be 
the only aspiration of her intolerant 
sons.t 

The intolerant repeat that laws, 
decrees, and social organization are 
sufficient to regulate civil society. 

They are sufficient; but they re- 
quire science to prepare them and 
virtue to apply them; both to be in- 
voked from on high. The safety of 
one’s country, the fulfilment of its as- 
pirations, the triumph of justice, must 
come from heaven. Formerly the 
Italians marched to battle under the 
standard of the saints or of the cross; 
the heroes of Legnano, of Fornovo, 
and of Curzolari prostrated themselves 
in prayer before fighting; and the 
Italians of those times conquered and 
gave thanks to God for having given 
to them a_ beautiful, great, and 


* Probably a mistake for Dr. Newman. 

+ I may be permitted to refer the reader to the fifty- 
fourth chapter of my Heretics of Italy, in which the 
respect due to saints and to Mary is discussed. 
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prosperous country. But now we 
have popular tumults and the ravings 
of newspapers. 

Our strong-minded heroes consid- 
er it degrading to bow before the Au- 
thor of all things. Yet, passing over 
all the wise men of antiquity, the 
most free nation in Europe opens its 
parliaments with prayer, and obeys 
the orders of the queen to fast in 
time of disaster, or feast in time of 
great success. The President of the 
United States, no matter what may 
be his creed, orders a day of thanks- 
giving to God, and he is obeyed. 
When the telegraph from America 
was able to carry a message to Eu- 
rope on August 17th, 1858, the first 
words which leaped along the wire 
were, “ Europe and America are uni- 
ted. Glory to God in the highest; 
peace on earth; to men, good-will.” 
“What grander spectacle can there be 
than to see a whole people united in 
the duties imposed by its religion in 
celebrating great anniversaries ? What 
heroic outbursts, how many noble 
sacrifices, were expressed in the mo- 
nologues of holy days! What high 
thoughts and magnificent concep- 
tions arose in the souls of philoso- 
phers and poets! How many gene- 
rous resolutions were taken! When 
the observance of the Sunday was 
neglected, the last spark of poetic fire 
was extinguished in the souls of our 
poets. It has been truly said, with- 
out religion there is no poetry. We 
must add, without external worship 
and feast days there is no religion. 
In the country, where the people are 
more susceptible of the religious sen- 
timent, the Sunday still keeps a part 
of its social influence. The sight of 
a rustic population united as one 
family by the voice of its pastor, and 
prostrated in silence and recollection 
before the invisible majesty of God, 
is touching and sublime; is a charm 
which goes to the heart.” 

Who speaks in this way? Proud 
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hon. And Napoleon says, “Do you 
want something sublime ? Recite your 
Later noster.” 

The most sublime prayer is the 
mass—the culminating point of wor- 
ship; the perennial expiation of pe- 
rennial faults. From the mass Ali- 
monda passes to confession; then to 
communion; and thence to the re- 
sponsibility of present life. He ex- 
horts all to understand and believe. 
This is the creed of the Christian: 
Credere et intelligere. 


VIII. 


We have thus far followed the illus- 
trious Alimonda, repeating or deve- 
loping his arguments. Let us now 
examine his manner of treating the 
questions which he discusses. 

The classic Greek orators had won- 
derful simplicity of style, in which the 
familiarity of their expressions enno- 
bled their sentiments and gave force 
to their reasoning. The Eastern fa- 
thers followed in their footsteps. The 
Latins ornamented eloquence so as 
to make it a special art, assigning it 
a measured cadence, a peculiar into- 
nation of voice, a system of position 
and gesture. Hence, the Latin fa- 
thers studied speech even to affec- 
tation, sought after rhetorical fig- 
ures, yet always more attentive to 
the practical than to the abstract. 
The French formed themselves rather 
according to the Greek models; and 
the noble simplicity of Bossuet, Mas- 
silon, and Fénélon renders them still 
models for one who would discourse 
before a polished people. 

The Italians, if you except some 
of the very earliest preachers, pre- 
ferred to ornament their speeches 
and indulge in artificial figures. In 
the ages of bad taste, the worst dis- 
play of metaphors disgraced the pul- 
pit; whence the custom passed to the 
bar and parliament, where there have 
been and still are so many examples 
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of unnatural oratory. Hence, in so 
great an abundance of literature, we 
have no good preachers except Leg- 
neri. In modern times, the style 
of the pretentious Turchi has been 
changed to that of the academic Bar- 
bieri; but that style of preaching 
“whose father is the Gospel, and 
whose mother is the Bible,” is rarely 
heard in our pulpits. Our very best 
eloquence, that of the pastorals and 
homilies of our bishops, is spoiled by 
too frequent citations, and is often 
devoid of that sentiment which comes 
from the heart and goes to it. We 
do not want to borrow the French 
style. It is a mistake to steal the 
language of another nation, either in 
writing or preaching. Peoples have 
different dispositions. It would not 
do to address the Carib in the same 
way as the Parisian, or the contem- 
poraries of Godfrey as the subjects 
of Napoleon. 

Our author, beside being familiar 
with the first propagators and defen- 
ders of Christianity, is highly educat- 
ed in the classics, and has always 
ready phrases, hemistichs, and allu- 
sions which display his erudition. 
His method is prudent, his divisions 
logical, and the train of ideas well fol- 
lowed up; his language correct, and the 
clearness and marvellous beauty of his 
style show him to be a finished orator. 

He draws an abundance of mate- 
rials from the most diverse and recon. 
dite sources. He adduces the most 
recent discoveries of science regard- 
ing the essence of the sun, nebulz, 
aerolites, and on the nature of matter. 
Without mentioning the biblical and 
legendary portions of his work, there 
are in it traces of every part of both 
ancient and modern history: Camo- 
ens and Napoleon, Abelard and Re- 
nan, Isnard and Jouffroy, Donoso 
Cortes and Cagliostro, Marie Antoi- 
nette and Madame de Swetchine, 
Ireland and Poland, the discourses 
of Napoleon III. and of Cavour. 
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The author brings us through the 
byways of London to the prison of 
Thomas More, to the solitude of 
St. Helena, and to the lands where 
the missionaries are laboring. He 
quotes even the heroes of romance: 
* Renzo” and the “ Unknown,” Re- 
nato, Werter, St. Preux, the Elvira 
of George Sand, Wiseman’s Fabiola, 
and Victor Hugo’s Valjean. With 
the spoils of the Egyptians Alimonda 
builds a tabernacle to the living God. 
Who will censure him, since our 
Holy Father, in a brief of September 
2oth, 1867, approves his labor ? 

The nineteenth century can be 
saved only by means suitable to the 
nineteenth century; and Simon Sty- 
lites or Torquemada, the Crusaders 
or the Flagellants, would be as much 
out of place to-day as catapults or 
the theory of uncreated light. We 
must fight with modern weapons. 


** Clypeos, Danaumque insignia nobis aptemus.” * 


We must study Catholicity in all its 
bearings, and reconcile divine and 
human traditions with modern exi- 
gencies; authority established on an 
immovable pedestal, with liberty 
which is always developing. 
Courage! Let us arouse ourselves 
from lethargy, and not suffer a condi- 
tion of affairs for which we are re- 
sponsible. Let us remember, with 
Bacon, that prosperity was the beon 
of the Old Testament; adversity, of 
the New; persuaded, with Donoso 
Cortes, that “it is our duty, as Ca- 
tholics, to struggle, and that we 
should thank God who has chosen 
us to fight for his church,” let us 
display that energetic will which is 
so rare among good people. With 
charity and faith, by association and 
perseverance, we can conquer hatred 
and unbelief, the divisions of sects, 
and the onslaughts of error on the 
strongholds of Catholic truth. 


*“*We must use the weapons and dress of the 
Greeks.”” neid, lib. ii. 
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DURING THE LATE 


REVOLUTION. 


SEVILLE, FONDA DE PARIS. 


September 23, 1869. 

THE train leaves Cordova at six 
A.M., and we are delighted to be 
again on our journey. The route 
proves of little interest between Cor- 
dova and Seville; the Guadalquivir 
is first on one side of us and then on 
the other; the hills and mountains 
bound each side of the plain, where 
are olive groves, and peaceful flocks, 
and ploughmen, as if no revolution 
were occurring around them. At Al- 
movar, (situated on a high hill,) we 
see the ruins of a Moorish castle 
where that half-Moor, Peter the 
Cruel, confined his sister-in-law, Dona 
Juana de Lara. Carmona is anoth- 
er town which has the same celebrity. 
Here he imprisoned many of his fe- 
male favorites when tired of them. 
We grow very hungry in spite of 
these tragic histories, and our young 
gentleman buys a great melon ad 
Castile, which, proving very delicious, 
we make a good breakfast @ /’espag- 
nol; but are not sorry to see the towers 
of the Giralda, and soon after we en- 
ter Seville—the most charming of all 
Spanish towns; the city of Don Juan 
and Figaro; the gayest, the most 
celebrated for its beautiful women, its 
graceful men, its bull-fights, its gyp- 
sies, its tertulias, its fandangos, its ca- 
chuchas, its Murillos, its cathedral, 
(said to rival St. Peter’s,) and its Al- 
cazar, which is almost as wonderful 
as the Alhambra. 

After dinner, we hasten to the 
cathedral through busy, crowded 
streets, by handsome shops; passing 
occasionally a pretty Sevillian whose 


black dress, bare arms and neck seen 
through the black lace mantilla, with 
the dainty pink rose peeping from 
beneath it, harmonize exactly with 
one’s idea of the Spanish woman. 
And presently, upon a terrace as- 
cended by several steps, we see be- 
fore us this wonderful pile of build- 
ings: the Giralda (Moorish tower) on 
one side; the Sagrario (the parish 
church) on the other; the chapter 
house, and offices facing the cathe- 
dral; and in the centre of all these 
the court of oranges! The cathedral 
is entered from this court by nine 
doors. We scarcely know how to 
describe this magnificenf gothic build- 
ing, which has affected us more than 
any we have ever seen. Coming 
upon us so immediately after the mos- 
que of Cordova, (each of these a per- 
fect specimen of its kind,) one sees in 
each the reflection of the different 
faiths they represent. The graceful, 
elegant mosque seems to appeal more 
to the senses, to speak of a faith 
which promises material joys, while 
the grand and majestic gothic cathe- 
dral carries one’s heart to the heaven 
in which these lofty arches seem to 
be lost. In despair of being able to: 
do justice to so high a theme, I must 
borrow from O’Shea’s guide-book the 
following description of this building: 


“The general style of the edifice is goth-- 
ic of the best period of Spain, and though 
many of its parts belong to different styles, 
these form but accessory parts, and the 
main body remains strictly gothic. In- 
deed all the fine arts, and each in turn, at 
their acme of strength, have combined to 
produce their finest inspiration here. The 
Moorish Giralda, the Gothic cathedral, the 
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Greco-Roman exterior, produce variety, and 
repose the eye. Inside, its numerous paint- 
ings are by some of the greatest painters 
that ever breathed; the stained glass, 
amongst the finest known; the sculpture, 
beautiful ; the jewellers’ and silversmiths’ 
work unrivalled in composition, execution, 
and value. The cathedral of Leon charms 
us by the chaste elegance of its airy struc- 
ture, the purity of its harmonious lines ; 
the fairy-worked cimborio of that at Bur- 
gos, its filagree spires,and pomp of orna- 
mentation are certainly more striking ; and 
at Toledo, we feel already humbled and 
crushed beneath the majesty and wealth 
displayed everywhere. But when we enter 
the cathedral of Seville, there is a sublimity 
in these sombre masses and clusters of 
spires whose proportions and details are 
somewhat lost and concealed in the myste- 
rious shadows which pervade the whole, 
a grandeur which quickens the sense, and 
makes the heart throb within us, and we 
stand as lost among these lofty naves and 
countless gilt altars, shining dimly in the 
dark around us, the lights playing across 
them as the rays of the glorious Spanish 
sun stream through the painted windows. 
Vast proportions, unity of design, sever- 
ity and sobriety of ornament, and that sim- 
plicity unalloyed by monotony which 
stamps all the works of real genius, render 
this one of the noblest piles ever raised 
to God by man, and preferred by many 
even to St. Peter’s at Rome.” 


It is said that the canons and chap- 
ter resolved to make this church the 
wonder of the world; and with this 
‘view, sent for the most celebrated ar- 
.chitects and artists of the world to 
adorn it, denying themselves almost 
the necessaries of life to accomplish 
‘the great work. 

The pillars are one hundred and 
fifty feet high ; the church, four hun- 
‘dred feet long, two hundred and nine- 
ty-one wide, with ninety-five win- 
«dows and thirty-seven chapels; and 
nearly each one of these contains 
some pictures of Murillo, Cespedes, 
‘Campana, Roelas, or some Spanish 
painter of celebrity. We go from 
chapel to chapel, gazing upon these, 
lingering before the altar “ Del Angel 
de la Guarda,” where is Murillo’s ex- 
quisite picture of the guardian angel 
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with the young child by the hand 
{so often reproduced,) and lost in awe 
before his grand picture of St. Antho- 
ny of Padua, to whom the infant Je- 
sus descends, amidst angels and flow- 
ers and sunbeams, into the arms ec- 
statically extended toward him. In 
a little chapel we come upon a. love- 
ly Virgin and Child, by Alonso Cafio, 
called N.S. de Belem, (Bethlehem.) 

But the sun declined, and we as- 
cended the Giralda to see his last 
beams shine upon so much beauty. 
What a strange and charming scene! 
The forest of white houses painted 
with delicate blue and green; the 
flat roofs decorated with gardens; 
the four hundred and seventy-seven 
narrow streets,some hardly admit- 
ting two people abreast, through 
which toiled the patient mules bear- 
ing burdens of stones, mortar for 
building, wood, and vegetables ; the 
one hundred ornamented squares 
and promenades; the orange gar- 
dens; the plaza de Toros; the ca- 
thedral just beneath us, with its hun- 
dreds of turrets; the Torre del Oro, 
(Tower of Gold,) so named from its 
yellow hue; the Lonja, (Exchange,) 
with its pink color; the grey Alca- 
zar; the palace San Telmo by the 
Guadalquivir, which winds through 
the city and over the plain; and 
convents, and churches, and palaces; 
and, beyond all, the verdant plains 
and the blue mountains! As the 
sun sank, the convent bells rang the 
“ Ave Maria.” 


* Blessed be the hour ! 
The time, the chime, the spot.”® 


Certainly we all “felt that moment 
in its fullest power” ! 


Thursday, 24. 

Qur first visit to-day is to San 
Telmo—the royal palace given by 
Queen Isabella to her sister, the 
Duchess de Montpensier —on the 
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banks of the Guadalquivir, with en- 
chanting gardens, palms and citrons, 
and orange-trees ; and within, all ori- 
ental in its style and decorations. 
Here are some lovely pictures— 
one of Murillo’s most beautiful Vir- 
gins, several splendid Zurbarans, a 
Sebastian del Piombo, Holy Fam- 
ily, etc. 

Next we visit the great tobacco 
manufactory, where 4000 women are 
employed making cigars. As all these 
were talking at once, we were glad 
soon to escape. And then the Alca- 
zar, the wonderful Moorish palace, 
than which not even the Alhambra 
can be more beautiful—as it seems to 
us. We wander in delicious gardens 
—like those described in the Arabian 
Nights—and then enter the enchant- 
ed palace! Passing several courts, 
we find the great door of entrance 
sculptured and painted in arabesque. 
Here is a long hall, with exquisitely 
carved and painted roof, from which 
we pass into a square marble court, 
or patio, with double rows of marble 
columns and a fountain in the centre. 
From the four sides of this patio you 
enter by immense doors, carved and 
inlaid, into the apartments beyond. 
First, the Hall of the Ambassadors, 
which communicates with others 
through elegant arches profusely 
ornamented, supported by marble pil- 
lars of every color with gilded capi- 
tals. The walls and dome are orna- 
mented with sentences from the 
Koran, in gilt letters upon grounds 
of blue and crimson. Every cham- 
ber has different decorations, all 
equally elegant. 

Below, opening from the garden, 
we are shown some subterranean 
cells said to have been the prisons 
of Christian captives, and above 
these the luxurious baths of Maria 
de Padilla—the famous mistress of 
Peter the Cruel, It was the custom 
for the king and courtiers to sit by 
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and see her bathe, and for the latter 
to pretend to sip the water of the 
bath. Seeing one of these fail in 
this gallant duty one day, the king 
asked why he omitted it. “ Because, 
sire,” (said the witty courtier,) “ I am 
afraid to like the sauce so well that 
I shall covet the bird.” Peter the 
Cruel lived much in this palace, and 
did much to embellish it through 
the Moorish artists whom he employ- 
ed. Many of the Spanish kings 
lived there, and Charles V. was 
married in one of the upper rooms. 

These we did not see, and learned 
afterward that they were inhabited 
by “Fernan Caballero,” one of the 
most popular writers of Spain — 
whose delightful books we learned 
later to admire. Fernan Caballero 
is the xom de plume of this lady, who 
has had many misfortunes, and who 
by permission of the queen lives in 
the Alcazar, devoting her life to deeds 
of benevolence amongst the poor, 
whose traits and trials she records 
in many delightful works. It is a 
pity that out of France these books 
should be unknown. One of our 
party determines to take some of 
them to America, that they may be 
translated and bring to the know- 
ledge of our people these charming 
scenes of Spanish home life so in- 
imitably described.* 

In the evening we go to a ball, to 
see the Andalusian dances in their 
proper costume. Boleros, and ca- 
chuchas, and seguidillas, and man- 
chegas! Such graceful movements, 
such little feet in such dainty satin 
shoes! Generally to the accompani- 
ment of the guitar, with most pecu- 


*One of “ Fernan Caballero’s’? (Mrs. Fabre) 
books, The Alvareda Family, has already been 
translated here and published in ‘Tue CaTuorsc 
Wortp three years ago; and two others, Zhe 
Sea? Gull, and The Castle and Cottage in Spain, 
have appeared in an English dress in London, and 
Lucia Garcia is already translated and will soon 
appear in this magazine —Ep. Catu. W. 
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liar and monotonous music, singing 
at the same time, clapping the hands, 
stamping the feet, and the dancer 
always with castanets. All the 
dances were peculiar, solos, often in 
couples, or three at a time, some 
of these coquettish—one, especially, 
danced by a man and a woman, he 
in hat and cloak, she with fan and 
mantilla. How she wielded this lit- 
tle “ weapon ” !—now hiding her face, 
now peeping from behind it, which 
he also did with his manta. By and 
by he takes off his hat and humbly 
lays it at her feet. She dances over 
it scornfully; without ever losing the 
step, he recovers it. She flies; he 
pursues, opening his manta entreat- 
ingly; she relents; again he throws 
down the hat; she stoops-and gives 
it to him, and eventually they dance 
away with the manta covering both. 


Friday, 25. 

We go again to the wonderful 
cathedral; examined many pictures 
which yesterday escaped us. In the 
chapter house is one of Murillo’s 
“Conceptions,” and eight charming 
heads (ovals) painted by him, in the 
same room. In the chapel of the 
kings lies the body of St. Ferdinand, 
and of Murillo; who asked to be 
buried at the foot of a picture (The 
Descent from the Cross) of which he 
was particularly fond, which is above 
the main altar. 

Near the great entrance of the 
cathedral a stone in the pavement 
marks the spot where lies Fernando, 
the son of Christopher Columbus, 
with the motto upon it, “A Castilla y 
4 Leon, mundo nuevo dié Colon.” 
From his tomb we go to the great 
Columbine Library given by him to 
his country, containing some interest- 
ing MSS. of his father—one, a book 
of quotations containing extracts 
from the psalms and prophets, prov- 
ing the existence of the new world. 
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There are a series of portraits round 
the room, of Columbus, his son, St. 
Ferdinand, Cardinal Mendoza, and 
Cardinal Wiseman, (who was a na- 
tive of Seville.) There is also pre- 
served here the great two-edged 
sword of Ferdinand Gonsalves. 

Some of our party go to visit the 
archbishop, in the hope to get per- 
mission to see the treasures of the 
church, which are very valuable ; but 
the presence of the revolution obliges 
him to deny us this as well as the 
entrée to the convent of St. Theresa, 
which is said to be exactly the same 
as when she founded it. It was here 
she underwent such great trouble 
and persecution, and where (finding 
she had but two or three coppers 
with which to begin a great founda- 
tion) she said to her nuns, “ Never 
mind, two cents and Theresa are 
nothing; but two cents and God are 
everything.” 

And this interesting convent we 
could not see.* Indeed, the time of 
our visit to Spain was inopportune 
for seeing the inside of religious 
houses. A former revolution having 
deprived them of their property, they 
have now the fear of being turned out 
of their convents. 

While we wait in the church for 
the return of our friends, we enter in- 
to conversation with two of the little 
boys of the choir, whose beauty at- 
tracts us, begging them to describe the 
style in which they dance before the 
Blessed Sacrament on Corpus Chris- 
ti, which is said to be a ceremony 
most solemn, grave, and impressive. 
These children evinced great curiosi- 
ty about us, and when told that one 
of the party was “a convert,” (had 
been a Protestant,) could not be made 


* For a full description of this convent see Lady 
Herbert's /mpressions of Spain, just from the press 
of the Catholic Publication Society. This work also 
contains illustrations of cathedrals, churches, gardens, 
palaces, and other places described in these letters.— 
Ep. Catu. W, 
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to comprehend what it meant; for 
they confound all Protestants with un- 
believers. “ And did not know about 
our dear Lord!” said one little fellow 
with a look of sorrowful compassion, re- 
minding one of the scene in one of 
Fernan Caballero’s tales (Zhe Alva- 
reda Family) where the hero comes 
home from his travels and describes 
a country covered with snow so that 
people are sometimes buried under it. 

We go to see the house in which 
Murillo lived and the spot where he 
was first buried—passing the house 
in which Cardinal Wiseman was born, 
upon which is a large tablet with a 
beautiful and appropriate inscription. 
In Murillo’s house is an extensive 
gallery with many of his loveliest 
pictures, and some of the pictures of 
monks for which Zurbaran is so fa- 
mous. 

Here we see the Infant St. John 
with the Lamb, and the Infant Sa- 
viour, so often repeated by Murillo, 
apart and together an exquisite Ec- 
ce Homo; several Madonnas, and 
Saints. 

On our way we are shown the 
shop where dwelt the original Figa- 
ro, and also the house of Don Juan! 

The Casa de Pilatos, one of the 
residences of the Duke of Medina 
Cceli, next claims us—a curious old 
palace, built in the sixteenth century 
in imitation of Pilate’s House in Jeru- 
salem, which was visited at that time 
by the founder. The patio is fine, 
with a beautiful fountain, and double 
row of columns, (one above another,) 
with statues at the four corners. The 
marble staircase and halls—lined with 
azulejos, (colored porcelain tiles,) uni- 
versally used in this country—are par- 
ticularly handsome. 

Next we go to the “ Caridad,” one 
of the most celebrated hospitals in 
the world, founded by a young noble- 
man of Seville in the seventeenth 
century, upon ground which belong- 
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ed to a brotherhood whose duty it 
was to give consolation to those 
about to die on the scaffold. This 
young man (Don Miguel de Majia- 
ra) was distinguished for his _profli- 
gacy, but also for his bravery, gene- 
rosity, and his patronage of art. One 
of our friends told us some most in- 
teresting anecdotes connected with 
his conversion. 

Returning from some orgies, one 
night, he saw a female figure upon a 
low balcony beckon him. Thinking to 
have an adventure, he sprang into the 
open window and found a dead body 
with lights about it alone in the 
room. Another time, returning at 
midnight through the streets, he saw 
a church lighted, and, wondering 
what could be going on at such an 
hour, entered. Before the altar was 
a bier upon which was extended a 
body covered with the mantle of the 
knights of the order to which he be- 
longed, the priests about it singing 
the office for the dead. Asking 
whose funeral it was, he was answer- 
ed, “That of Don Miguel Majiara,” 
and going to the corpse and uncover- 
ing it, saw his own face. The morn- 
ing found him stretched upon the 
pavement, the vision gone. But the 
impression remained, in which he 
recognized a call from God to a bet- 
ter life, which he soon after entered, 
giving his whole fortune to found this 
institution for the sick, the aged, 
and “incurables ;” and here he lived 
and died an example of humility, 
piety, and penitence. Murillo and 
other eminent artists were also mem- 
bers of this confraternity, and a letter 
of the former is here shown in which 
he asks permission to join the bro- 
therhood. To the friendship of Don 
Miguel for Murillo the hospital is in- 
debted for some of the finest pictures 
in the world. In the church are two 
of his grandest and largest pictures, 
“ Moses striking the Rock,” called 
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here the “Sed,” (thirst,) and the 
“ Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes,” a 
Visitation, an Infant Saviour, and a 
St. John. There are also several 
most remarkable pictures by Valdes 
Leal; one, “The Triumph of Time,” 
in which the skeleton Death stands 
triumphantly above crowns and scep- 
tres and “all there is of glory.” Op- 
posite to this is “ The Dead Prelate,” 
a picture made at the suggestion of 
Mafiara. From the top of the pic- 
ture a fierced hand holds the scales, 
in one side of which a kingly crown, 
and jewels, and sceptre, weigh 
against the mystic “I. H. S.” and a 
book, the Word of God. Below lies 
a dead prelate, in mitre and crosier, 
half eaten by the worms; on the 
other side, Don Miguel Majara, 
wrapped in his knightly mantle, upon 
which also the worms run riot. On 
one of the scales is written “nor 
more ;” upon the other, “ nor less.” 

Murillo told the painter that he 
could never pass this picture without 
involuntarily “holding his nose.” 
Under the pavement, near the door, 
lies the body of the founder; “the 
ashes of the worst man that ever 
lived,” so he styles himself in his 
epitaph; and he requested that he 
might lie where the feet of every pas- 
ser should walk over him. ‘The sis- 
ters conduct us over the clean and 
airy wards. On the wall of the patio 
are these words, from the pen of 
Mafiara himself, “This house will 
last as long as God shall be feared 
in it, and Jesus Christ be served in 
the persons of his poor. Whoever 
enters here must leave at the door 
both avarice and pride.” And over 
his own cell is inscribed, “ What is it 
we mean when we speak of death ? 
It is being free from the body of sin, 
and from the yoke of our passions. 
Therefore, to live is a bitter death, 
and to die is a sweet life.” 

Another of the charming histories 


told us by the same lady was of St, 
Maria Coronel, whose body is pre- 
served. in the convent of St. Inez, 
which we could not be permitted to 
see. Peter the Cruel, because ena- 
mored of her great beauty, condemn- 
ed her husband to death, but offered 
to save him if she would yield to his 
wishes. The husband was actually 
executed, and Maria fled to this con- 
vent, where. the king pursued her, 
One night he entered her cell ; and, 
seeing no other way to escape him, 
she seized the burning lamp, and 
emptied its boiling contents over her 
face. The poor lady lived the life 
of a saint, and died in this convent. 
Her body is as fresh as if she had 
died yesterday, and the marks of the 
oil upon her face as clearly visible as 
upon the day when the heroic deed 
was committed. 

In the evening we walk in the 
crowded streets, and find splendid 
shops filled with lovely women, who 
go at this hour to walk or shop, 
never stirring out in the day. As 
late as eleven, when we came in, the 
streets and shops were yet filled with 
ladies. 

Saturday, 26. 

We spend the morning in the gal- 
lery, which is considered the finest in 
Spain, after that of Madrid. This is 
especially rich in Murillos, and has 
several Zurbarans, the Spanish Cara- 
vaggio so famous for his pictures of 
monks. Here is “The Apotheosis of 
St. Thomas Aquinas,” considered his 
masterpiece ; and of Murillo there are 
about twenty-four of his greatest pic- 
tures: the “St. Thomas of Villanuova 
giving Alms,” which was the pain- 
ter’s own favorite; the “St. Anthony 
of Padua kneeling before the Infant 
Saviour,” who stands upon his book— 
the most perfect type of a child God; 
and the ecstasy, the fervor, the humi- 
lity, in the pale, attenuated face of 
the monk brings the tears to one’s 
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eyes, you so feel with him. Next 
this is a picture preferred to the other 
by most persons, “ St. Felix of Canta- 
licia,” with the infant Saviour in his 
arms, the blessed Mother leaning 
forward to receive him. The beauty 
of the Virgin Mother and the grace 
of her attitude is said by critics to be 
beyond all praise. Then comes a 
beautiful “ Annunciation,” a “St. Jo- 
seph with the child Jesus,” “Saints 
Rufina and Justina,” (the patrons of 
Seville,) “ Saints Leandro and Buona- 
ventura,” several “ Conceptions,” and 
the exquisite “ Virgin de la Sevilleta,” 
(Virgin of the Napkin,) said to have 
been painted on a dinner napkin, and 
given as a present to the cook of the 
convent where Murillo worked. The 
“St. John Baptist in the Desert” 
should also be mentioned, as well as 
many others. 

This evening we bid farewell to 
beautiful Seville, with all its delights, 
and set out for Cadiz. 

Certainly it is the Spaniards, not 
the French, who are “the politest 
people in the world.” The conduc- 
tor opens the railway carriage with 
“ Good evening, ladies. May I trou- 
ble you for your tickets ?” concluding 
with “A happy night to you.” In 
passing a street, the other day, a gen- 
tleman with whom we had crossed 
the mountains, and whose name we 
do not even know, rushes from his 
house to say, “Ladies, is anything 
wanting? Here is your house.” 
Such is the pretty exaggerated Spa- 
nish phrase. Leaving Seville, we 
pass orange-groves and fields divided 
by aloe and cactus hedges, but the 
country is flat and uninteresting ; and, 
except Lebrija, which has a tower, 
the rival of the Giralda, and Jerez, 
we see no towns of any size or interest 
till we near Cadiz. “Jerez de la 
Frontera ” (the frontier town) has al- 
ways been of importance; one of the 
earliest Phoenician colonies. Close to 
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this took place the battle of the Gua- 
delete, which opened Spain to the 
Moors. St. Ferdinand recovered it 
in 1251; but it was retaken, and 
again recovered by his son, Alonzo 
the Learned, in 1264, who granted to 
it many important privileges, peopling 
it with forty of his hidalgos—the 
source of the present Jerez nobility. 
It has an Alcazar of great interest—its 
Alameda—some fine old churches, and 
near it are the ruins of a fine old Car- 
thusian convent upon the Guadelete, 
which the Moors called the River of 
Delight. Jerez is now celebrated for 
its wines; the sherry so prized in 
England and America, which occu- 
pies palaces rather than wine-cellars. 
These are called “ bodegas,” and 
sometimes hold ten thousand casks. 
As we near Cadiz we see Puerta San 
Maria, at the mouth of the Guade- 
lete—a pretty town, looking upon 
the sea, with a suspension bridge 
looking most picturesque in the moon- 
light; then Puerto Real, San Fernan- 
do, Cadiz. 


CADIZ, FONDA DE PARIS. 


Sunday, 27. 

The guide takes us first to hear 
high mass in the new cathedral—a 
handsome building, entirely of white 
marble, within and without. Some 
good pictures, (copies of Murillo,) fine 
music, and the most devout of con- 
gregations. The loveliest of women, 
in modest black dresses, mantillas, 
and fans, sat or knelt upon the mat- 
ting, which is spread upon the space 
between the high altar and the choir. 
No seats are provided. <A few bring 
little black camp-stools. The bishop 
(who gave the benediction) is a most 
dignified and elegant-looking person ; 
and the guide tells us he is much be- 
loved and respected. Already the 
new order of things pulls down 
churches and banishes the Jesuits, as 
the first proof of that “liberty of wor- 
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ship” which is one of the most popu- 
lar of the war cries. Such bandit- 
looking fellows as we saw yesterday! 
Catalan soldiers, in red cap, short 
pantaloons with red stripe, half-gai- 
ters, and a red blanket on the left 
shoulder, a leathern belt, with pistols 
and a great rifle. 

The revolution spreads everywhere, 
“ peacefully,” as they say. We see a 
handbill posted, in which the queen 
is spoken of as “ Dofia Isabella of 
Bourbon,” to whom they wish “no 
harm.” 

Some Spanish ladies who had once 
lived in America, and are friends of 
ours, came to visit us. They are in- 
tensely loyal, as are all the women 
of Spain whom we encounter. From 
these we learn that, as in all revolu- 
tions, the dregs of the people come 
to the top, and are most conspicuous. 
It is only they make it who have 
nothing to lose, and all to gain. 
These “ juntas,” who now rule in each 
city under the provisional govern- 
ment, are composed of people of low 
birth and bad morals. Here they are 
taken from the low trades-people, who 
are noted drunkards and unbelievers. 
Into such hands are committed the 
destinies of this lovely city. Their 
first work has been to try and kill the 
Jesuits, who, with a hundred little 
boys under their care, had to defend 
themselves from these men and the 
rabble they encourage. And but for 
the officers of the fleet, who, with 
pistols in hand, thrust themselves be- 
tween them, they must have been 
murdered. These officers took them 
on board the ships for safety, and 
some are yet secreted in the town, 
waiting an opportunity to escape. 
To-day our guide takes us to several 
curious old churches which were for- 
merly convents, with pretty cloisters 
and marble courts. These, he says, 
are doomed by the junta to be torn 
down to build houses and theatres, 
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thus destroying these beautiful old 
monuments of a past time in their 
blind fury against religion. 

In the evening we change our hotel 
to the “ Fonda de Cadiz,” on the gay 
“plaza San Antonio.” After dinner 
walk by the seashore on the walls, 
As we pass the streets, we enter seve- 
ral churches, where the people are 
hearing sermons, or saying prayers 
with the priests. Such picturesque 
groups! 

To-night we see from our windows 
a procession carrying the Blessed 
Sacrament to the sick, from the parish 
church opposite. A carriage is al- 
ways sent, and a long procession, 
bearing lights, precedes and follows. 
One of the ladies present tells us that 
last carnival, in the midst of the gaye- 
ties on this square, men and women, 
in every variety of ridiculous costume, 
were dancing to merry music, when 
suddenly the bell was heard preceding 
the Blessed Sacrament, which was 
being carried to a sick officer, living 
upon the square. In an instant every 
knee was bent of the motley throng, 
and the band struck up the Royal 
March in the most effective manner, 
and accompanied the procession to 
the house; returning, the fun recom- 
menced. This lady says there was 
never anything witnessed more affect- 
ing. “And,” added she, “this is the 
faith these revolutionists would take 
from us. Already they talk of intro- 
ducing every religion, and they will 
build a mosque and a synagogue !” 


Monday, 28. 

The morning is given to shopping, 
to see the lovely mantillas of every 
shape and style; fans of wonderful 
workmanship and exquisite painting 
on kid or silk; the beautiful figures 
in every variety of Spanish costumes, 
made in Malaga, of a particular kind 
of clay for which Spain is famous; 
the pretty mattings of Cadiz,etc. In 
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the evening we walk with our friends 
upon the “Alameda,”. a charming 
promenade by the seaside, where 
stately palm-trees wave above marble 
seats and columns. Entering the 
church of Mount Carmel we find it 
filled with people saying prayers and 
the rosary. 

To-night we are kept awake by the 
mob, who are marching with drums 
and ringing the church bells in honor 
of a victory over the queen’s troops 
near Cordova. 


Tuesday, 29. 

At eight o’clock we set out upon 
an excursion to Jerez, to visit the bo- 
degas and taste the fine wines. Pass- 
ing the salt-meadows we see the 
white pyramids of salt glistening in 
the sunlight, which had so puzzled us 
when we last saw them by moon- 
light. The bay of Cadiz is on one 
side, the broad ocean on the other, 
in the distance the mountains of the 
Sierra del Pinal. A friend joins us at 
Puerta Real, and takes us to one of 
the largest bodegas in Jerez, where 
are 10,000 casks of wine—each cask 
valued at $500! The proprietor (a 
gentleman of English or Irish de- 
scent) is most kind, shows us this ex- 
traordinary place, and gives us to 
taste of the finest wines—brown 
sherry and pale sherry, fifty years of 
age. But the most delicious of all 
are the sweet wines—which are also 
sherries—and are called “ Pedro Xim- 
enes” from the name of the person 
who first introduced this grape. 
These wines are rich and oily, (per- 
fect “nectar,”) and are made from 
the grape when almost as dry as rai- 
sins—twelve days from off the vine. 
In the midst of these oceans of fine 
wines, Mr. Graves (the proprietor) 
tells us he rarely tastes them, only oc- 
casionally taking a glass of the sweet 
wine. 

Jerez is said to be the richest town 
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in Spain, the richest of its size in the 
world. Beautiful plazas planted with 
palms, and fine old palaces. We vis- 
ited an ornamental garden belonging 
to one of these wine princes, where 
were lakes, and streams, and grottoes, 
and bridges, and groves, and flowers 
of every variety, birds and fowls, and 
model cattle, etc. And then we saw 
San Miguel, one of the finest churches 
we have seen, (gothic interior,) of the 
fifteenth century, (1432,) elegantly or- 
namented. ‘There is also a cathedral 
and another most interesting church, 
(St. Dionisius,) built by Alonzo the 
Learned in the thirteenth century, said 
to be a particularly fine specimen of 
the gothic morésque of that period. 
After a fine breakfast of the delicious 
Spanish ham, chocolate, cakes, and 
sherry, we return to Cadiz. Pass- 
ing “ Puerta San Maria,” we see the 
Jesuit college, from which they have 
just been ejected, the broken trees, 
the trampled gardens telling their own 
story of violence. One of the gen- 
tlemen in the train tells us there were 
two hundred and fifty boys cared for 
here, and that the Jesuits fed five 
hundred poor each day with soup 
from the leavings of the table. The 
great building looked a picture of 
desolation. 

To-night we have another ringing 
of bells and marching to the sound 
of the odious revolutionary hymn. 
One of the gentlemen of our party 
goes out to hear the speeches in the 
square. Some of the speakers pro- 
pose to offer the crown to the father 
of the King of Portugal, (of the 
Catholic branch of that lucky Codurg 
family who, possessing nothing, gain 
everything by marriage,) others are 
for the Duke of Montpensier. Some 
cry “ Vive Napoleon.” In fact, they 
are in great embarrassment — have 
caught the elephant and do not know 
what to do with him, like another 
nation we know of. 
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Wednesday, 30. 

To-day we hear that all Catalonia 
has “ pronounced,” and even Madrid, 
and that the rejoicings of last night 
were for the victory of “Alcolea,” 
just won, over the queen’s troops, in 
which, however, the liberals have lost 
three thousand men, ‘These troops 
were commanded by Serrano, (Duke 
de Torres,) who owes everything to 
the queen’s favor; and on the queen’s 
side by the Marquis de Novaliches, 
“ faithful found amongst the faithless.” 
We hear of one of her officers (the 
young Count de Cheste) who has 
shut himself with his men in the for- 
tress of Montjuich, at Barcelona, re- 
solving to die rather than submit. 
One must admire such devotion, in 
whatever cause it is shown. “ Loyal- 
ty! the most pure and beautiful feel- 
ing of the human breast. It is a 
love which exists without requiring 
the usual nourishment of return; a 
feeling void of every shade of ego- 
tism ; that desires and requires nothing 
but the happiness of loving, that 
causes one joyfully to sacrifice life 
and property for the exalted object 
whose voice, perhaps, never reached 
his ear. This feeling, in its highest 
purity, is the very triumph of human 
capacity.” Such is the true definition 
of “ Loyalty,” which, like “ Liberty,” is 
often profaned and constantly misun- 
derstood. With our pretty Spanish 
friends we go to see a church called 
the “Cave,” a church only for gen- 
tlemen, where they may go privately 
to their confession and devotions. 
The confessionals are unlike those 
used for women, for the men go in 
front and kneel face to face with the 
priest. It is a beautiful chapel, won- 
derfully rich in marbles and fine vest- 
ments and bassi-relievi, and below it 
is a gloomy chapel from whence the 
church derivesitsname. Over the altar 
is represented the crucifixion. It is 
dimly lighted through a dome, and 
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the figures (large as life) seem to live, 
Here the men go for meditation, and 
for the Good Friday and other so- 
lemn festivals. At one end of the 
chapel is a carved chair, raised on a 
platform, upon which the priest sits 
to give his instructions, while a lamp 
is so arranged that the light falls only 
upon the speaker’s face, leaving the 
rest of the chapel in darkness. The 
young priest who showed us the 
church had the face of an angel, so 
fair and young and holy; or, rather, 
such a face as is represented in a pic- 
ture of St. Aloysius Gonzaga, the pa- 
tron of youth. 

As we wander from shop to shop 
one of our pretty friends meets one 
of the beaux of Cadiz, whose “ loyal- 
ty” she suspects and whom she berates 
most violently for deserting his queen 
in her need, and helping to embarrass 
his country. The pretty way with 
which she shakes her fan at him, and 
gesticulates with her hands, the ex- 
pressive eyes and play of feature, is 
altogether charming and Andalusian, 

Late this evening, we hear particu- 
lars cf the late battle. Novaliches 
fought against fearful odds — three 
thousand men to sixteen thousand. 
He was severely if not mortally 
wounded, and was carried off by his 
men to Portugal, the only way of re- 
treat open to them. This defeat, we 
suppose, will put an end to the war. 


Thursday, Oct. 1. 

This is the feast of the Guardian 
Angel of Spain, so we hear mass 
where the devotion of the forty hours 
begins. As in Italy, two by two, 
kneeling and holding lights, the men 
of the congregation keep watch be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament during 
these forty hours, while hundreds of 
adorers continually coming and going 
attest the devotion of this pious peo- 
ple. The Church of the Guardian 
Angel is near that belonging to the 
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military hospital; and on the oppo- 
site side of the square is an asylum for 
widows, founded many years ago by 
a converted Moor—a most interesting 
institution. Widows of all ranks and 
conditions find shelter here when 
their necessities require it. Each 
one has her own chamber and sit- 
ting-room, and each one her little 
cooking apparatus separate. The 
court with its open corridors on 
every story, its pretty flowers, its fine 
promenade on the roof, makes it a 
very inviting abode; and, with the 
usual Spanish courtesy, the old widow 
who showed us about (the widow 
of an officer, who had been there 
these forty years) placed it at our 
“disposition.” These poor women 
go out to walk, and to church when 
they wish, though there is also a 
chapel in the house. 

We go next to see the “ Albergo 
dei Poveri,” a magnificent charity, 
founded and endowed by one man 
in memory of his mother, and dedt- 
cated to St. Helena. Here five hun- 
dred children of both sexes are 
taught weaving, sewing, washing, 
shoemaking, etc., and there is also an 
asylum for five hundred old men and 
old women. The school-rooms and 
dormitories are large and airy; the 
marble courts, where the children 
play, and the sewing-room, where a 
hundred girls sat at work, looked out 
upon the sea, and were deliciously 
cool and comfortable. The school- 
rooms were decorated with pictures 
of Bible history, and seemed to have 
all the modern inventions which 
make easy the way tolearning. The 
sister told us how much they had 
been disturbed by this revolutionary 
movement. Her little orphan boys 
(who had been taught music with the 
view to enter the army as musicians) 
had been carried off at night to play 
the revolutionary hymn, kept out 
marching over the town till two 
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o’clock in the morning, and then 
sent home foot-sore and with aching 
heads. 

The most interesting thing of all 
was to see the old men at dinner— 
that helpless thing, an old man. 
Placed by the nice table, a man with 
snow-white apron served the soup, 
a sister gave round the meat, and 
then came a pudding. The bread 
was as white as is all the bread of 
Spain, (even the poorest people have 
bread of this very white flour,) and 
there seemed about a hundred of 
these men over sixty years of age. 

The rain drives us home, but by 
and by we go out again to buy 
some of the boots and shoes of Cadiz, 
which are the prettiest in the world 
and cover the prettiest of feet. 


FEAST OF THE GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


Friday, Oct. 2. 

We go to the lovely church of 
the Rosary for high mass. The de- 
corations are very tasteful and beau- 
tiful, and hundreds of men and 
women, in their grave black garments, 
assist most devoutly; the men have 
benches on each side, the women 
sit or kneel -upon a bit of matting 
before the altar. 

From this we go to the “Capu 
chinos,” where we see three of Mu- 
rillo’s finest pictures, the “ Marriage 
of St. Catherine,” over the altar, 
which he left unfinished and which 
is surrounded, in five compartments, 
by five pictures of Zurbaran, almost 
equal to the centre piece. ‘There is. 
here another “ Conception,” and that 
picture of pictures, “St. Francis re- 
ceiving the Stigmata,” which is cer- 
tainly the most extraordinary of all 
the works of this great master. The 
face of the saint seems to come en- 
tirely out of its dark surroundings, 
and so do the wonderful hands. 
These all look like the living flesh, 
and move us as if they were so. 
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This Capuchin convent, which 
Murillo loved to adorn, and in paint- 
ing for which he lost his life, is now 
a hospital for lunatics—the monks 
all gone; the present Bishop of 
Cadiz was one them. And to show 
the devotion of the common people 
to Murillo, they will not allow the 
bishop to move this picture of St. 
Francis to an opposite altar, where 
it would be in a better light and pre- 
served from the smoke of the altar 
candles. “No; the place for which 
Murillo painted it must be the best 
place, and there it shall stay.” In a 
chapel near by is a lovely picture of 
“Our Lady of the Rosary,” which 
must be a copy of the one in the 
gallery of Madrid so celebrated. In 
this chapel and everywhere here we 
see statues or pictures of the “ Mar- 
tyrs of Cadiz,” (Servando and Ger- 
mano,) two young Roman soldiers 
who, becoming converts, died for 
the faith on a spot near the present 
city gates. It is said that on the 
occasion of the terrible earthquake 
which occurred here November ist, 
1755, when the sea rose and threat- 
-ened to devour the city, two young 
men in strange garments appeared 
on the spot of their martyrdom and 
were seen by hundreds of the inhabi- 
tants to stay the waves, speaking to 
the people and bidding them pray to 
God. On another side of the city the 
Dominican priests bore the favorite 
‘statue of “ Our Lady of the Rosary,” 
with many prayers, to the waters’ 
brink, and “the waves receded and 
there was a great calm.” 

On the third side, where Cadiz is 
most exposed to the sea, is a little 
‘church in which the priest was say- 
‘ing mass on the eventful morning. 

‘The people ran to him saying, “ Be- 
‘hold! the sea is at the very door.” 
He made haste to consume the con- 
secrated Host, then seizing the cruci- 
:fix and the.banner of “Our Lady of 
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Mercy,” went out upon the door-step 
where the waves already licked his 
feet: “ My Mother, let them not come 
further”—and they did not! 

What is so remarkable in the ac- 
counts of this earthquake is, that 
there had been no storm to precede 
it, but on a soft sunshiny day came 
this terrible convulsion of the ele- 
ments. We went to see this church, 
where is yet shown the crucifix and 
the banner which played so impor- 
tant a part on this occasion; and 
see the point to which the water rose, 
and an inscription on the wall of a 
house recording the event exactly as 
here related. Next we visit the 
church of San Lorenzo, and after- 
ward that of the Scalzi, (barefoot 
friars,) where to-day was said the 
“last mass ;” the “junta” having de- 
creed that it be torn down to build 
a theatre. The work of destruction 
had already commenced. How the 
strong old walls resisted! A dozen 
carpenters were taking down the gild- 
ed altars and curiously carved “ reta- 
blos,” which, belonging to the days 
when Spain had her argosies from 
the new world laden with gold, were 
made to resist “all time.” Four 
men with iron crowbars were striving 
to dislodge an angel suspended over 
an altar, which positively refused to 
come down; while below him, on the 
floor, stood saints and martyrs cover- 
ed with dust and dééris, hastily dis- 
lodged from the pedestals on which 
they had rested for centuries—a rue- 
ful group! No wonder the women 
wept, and eyed resentfully the mali- 
cious-looking revolutionists employed 
to order the work; while armed sol- 
diers, with the hateful red ribbon on 
the arm, (the revolutionary mark,) 
kept off the populace, who strove to 
get in at the doors, by the market, to 
bid farewell to these ancient altars. 
It had been the church of the mar- 
ket people, the cradle of some of the 
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popular saints, the scene of the “ first 
communion,” the “ nuptial mass,” the 
baptism of their children, the funeral 
mass for their dead. Great is the cla- 
mor outside! Old people kiss the 
walls, and the young gather bits of 
the broken altars, while sorrowful- 
looking priests are permitted to carry 
away the mutilated statues and gild- 
ings. 

The convent of the Good Shep- 
herd, opening into the church, is also 
to be torn down, and its unhappy in- 
mates driven elsewhere to seek shel- 
ter. They are putting into the same 
convent these, with Carmelites, Ursu- 
lines, and others; crowding together 
those who teach with those who save 
the Magdalens in strange and pain- 
ful confusion. Such are some of the 
fruits of revolution! And this is the 
“liberty” which England and Ame- 
rica seek for the Spaniard! 

To-night we hear that the Mar- 
quis de Novaliches has died of lock- 
jaw, his face having been dreadfully 
wounded by a ball. The Conte de 
la Cheste, who held Monjuich at 
Barcelona, has gone to join the 
queen, abandoning his “ forlorn hope” 
at her request. 

Saturday, October 3. 

To-day we hear the high mass in 
the cathedral, and go to see the jew- 
els in the sacristia. ‘They have a re- 
markable “ custodia,” (the gift of an 
ancestor of the Calderon de la Bar- 
ca,) set in pearls and emeralds of im- 
mense value; a superbly chased cru- 
cifix, the gift of Alonzo the Learned ; 
a small but exquisitely worked taber- 
nacle of gold with beautiful 2enethysts 
forming a cross, given by the same 
king. After the mass we go to buy 
some of the famous Cadiz gloves, 
and then drive on the ramparts to 
see the fine sea view. In the even- 
ing, to the church of the Carmel. 
As it is the eve of the feast of “ Our 
Lady of the Rosary,” the church of 
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the Rosary is illuminated, and most 
of the houses throughout the city. 


Sunday, Oct. 4. 

In the church of the Rosary is a 
beautiful ceremony. The music is 
lovely ; the wind instruments, in cer- 
tain parts of the mass, most effec- 
tive, and the whole one of the most 
solemn services at which we have as- 
sisted. 

The sermon is delivered with such 
grace and unction that we could but 
realize the truth of that saying of 
Charles V., that Spanish is the lan- 
guage in which to speak to God! 
So grand, so sonorous! And there is 
something in the grave dignity of 
the Spanish priest which makes him 
seem the perfection of ecclesiastical 
character. We are all struck with 
the decorum of the people in the 
churches, the quiet and devotion; 
none of the running in and out and 
the familiarity with holy things 
which in Italy makes one see that 
the people regard the church as their 
father’s house, in which they take 
liberties. Here, it is alone the house 
of God, as is seen in the reverential 
manner and careful costume. All 
wear black, and not even is a lace 
mantilla usual, but the Spanish man- 
tilla of modest silk. The men are 
alike reverential, and nowhere have 
we seen so many men in church, par- 
ticularly at night. 

To-day we hear the good news 
that the government of the city is 
taken from the hands of the junta 
and given into the care of the former 
military governor of Cadiz, in con- 
junction with the admiral of the 
fleet. This is received with great 
favor by the people of moderate 
opinion of both sides, as putting 
a stop to extreme measures. They 
have countermanded the destruction 
of the two old churches, the Francis- 
can and the Scalzi; of the last- 
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named they tell a most extraordi- 
nary story to-day. Yesterday the 
destroyers had knocked down a por- 
tion of the thick old wall. ‘This 
morning it was found rebuilt as if by 
invisible hands, with the same heavy 
masonry, as strong as before, and 
even the white plaster upon the out- 
side dry and barely to be distinguish- 
ed from the rest of the building. 
Everybody runs to look at it. The 
people cry “a miracle,” and say that 
the Blessed Virgin, whose feast it is 
to-day, had a hand in it. 


Monday, Oct. 5. 

We go for the last time to the 
shops, and to hear our last mass in 
San Antonio; for to-morrow we leave 
beautiful Cadiz and the dear friends 
who have made our stay so delight- 
ful. ‘The political horizon to-day is 
a little clearer. In consequence of 
some outrages upon priests and 
churches one man has been banished 
to Ceuta, and large placards are 
upon the streets threatening with like 
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punishment every one who insults a 
priest or injures a church. The ban- 
ished man had harangued the mob, 
assuring them that a Dominican fa- 
ther in the convent of that order had 
some instruments of torture, formerly 
used in the Inquisition, and that he 
applied them to his penitents. The 
unthinking mob, guided by him, rush- 
ed to search the convent, broke the 
church windows, and not finding what 
was promised them, turned their fury 
upon the man who had deceived them. 

In the war of 1835, when Sara- 
gossa began the work of burning 
the monasteries and murdering the 
monks, Cadiz gave her monks five 
hours to get away, and armed guards 
saved the monasteries. To be sure, 
the populace burned the libraries 
and furniture; but as Cadiz was then 
more moderate than her sister cities, 
she will not now be less kind than 
then. How impossible to believe, 
in looking out upon a city so smiling 
and so lovely, that evil passions should 
lurk in it anywhere! 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE APPROACHING 


COUNCIL OF THE 


VATICAN, 


THE preparations for the approach- 
ing council continue to be made on 
a grand scale, and with the greatest 
diligence. From the Chronicle of 
Matters relating to the future Council, 
which is regularly published at the 
office of the Civilta Cattolica, in 
Rome, we copy the list of the differ- 
ent commissions and their members 
which are preparing the matters to be 
discussed and decided ypon by the 
bishops assembled in ecumenical 
council. 


The supreme directive congrega- 
tion is composed of the most eminent 
cardinals, Patrizi, de Reisach, Barna- 
bo, Panebianco, Bizarri, Bilio, Cateri- 
ni, and Capalti. To these are joined, 
as secretary, Mgr. Giannelli; and as 
consulters, Mgr. Tizzani, Mgr. Angel- 
ini, vicegerent of Rome, Mgr. Talbot, 
(an Englishman,) Don Melchior Gal- 
eotti, of the seminary of Palermo, F. 
Sanguineti, S. J., professor of canon 
law in the Roman College, Profes- 
sor Feije, of the University of Lou- 
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vain, and Professor Hefele, of Tiibin- 
gen. The commission of ceremonies 
is composed of prelates who have 
the general supervision of the grand 
functions which take place in the 
principal churches of Rome. The 
politico-ecclesiastical commission is 
composed of Cardinal de Reisach, 
president, Mgrs. Marini, del Parco a 
Theatine, Bartolini, Jacobini, Fer- 
rari, Nussi, Gizzi, (a judge in one of 
the high courts,)Guardi, (vicar-general 
of the religious congregation of min- 
isters of the sick,) Canon Kovaes, of 
Kolocza in Bohemia, Canon Molitor 
of Spire in Germany, the Abbé Ches- 
nel, vicar-general of Quimper, Canon 
Moufang of Mayence, the Abbé Gi- 
bert, vicar-general of Moulins, and 
Mgr. Trinchieri, secretary. The com- 
mission for eastern affairs is compos- 
ed of Cardinal Barnabo, president, 
Don John Simeoni, of the Propagan- 
da, F. Bollig, S. J., professor of San- 
scrit and Oriental languages in the 
Roman university and Roman col- 
lege, F. Vercellone, (Barnabite religi- 
ous; since deceased,) F. Theiner, of 
the Oratory, the Most Rev, Leonard 
Valerga, prefect of Carmelite missions 
in Syria, the Right Rev. Joseph David, 
a Syrian bishop, Canon Roncetti, pro- 
fessor in the Roman seminary, Don 
Joseph Piazza, Don Francis Rosi, F. 
Haneberg, abbot of St. Boniface and 
professor of theology in the universi- 
ty of Munich, F. Martinoff, S. J., 
Mgr. Howard, (an Englishman,) and 
Mgr. Cretoni, secretary. The com- 
mission on the religious orders and 
congregations is composed of Car- 
dinal Bizarri, president, Mgrs. Marini, 
Svegliati, and Lucidi, F. Capelli, (Bar- 
nabite,) F. Bianchi,( Dominican,) F. Ci- 
pressa, (Minorite Franciscan,) F. Cre- 
toni, (Augustinian,) F. Costa, (Jesuit,) 
Mgr. Guisasola, arch-priest of the 
cathedral of Seville, and Don Fran- 
cis Stoppani, secretary. The commis- 
sion of dogmatic theology is com- 
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posed of Cardinal Bilio, president, 
Mgr. Cardoni, president of the eccle- 
siastical academy, F. Spada, (Domini- 
can,) master of the sacred palace and 
professor of dogma in the Roman uni- 
versity, F. de Ferrari, (Dominican,) F., 
Perrone, S.J., Mgr. Schwetz, professor 
of theology in the university of Vien- 
na, F, Mura, ex-general of the Ser- 
vites, rector of the Roman university, 
F. Adrogna, definitor-general of the 
conventual Franciscans, Mgr. Jac- 
quenet, curé of St. Jacques at Rheims, 
the Abbé Gay, vicar-general of 
Poitiers, F. Martinelli, (Augustinian,) 
professor of Scripture in the Roman 
university, Don Joseph Pecci, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the same, F. 
Franzlin, S. J., professor of theology 
in the Roman college, F. Schrader, 
S.J., professor in the university of 
Vienna, Professor Petacci, of the Ro- 
man seminary, Professor Hettinger, of 
Wurtzburg, Professor Alzog, of Friburg, 
the Rev. Dr. Corcoran, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., Canon Labrador, professor 
of philosophy and theology at Cadiz, 
and Canon Santori, rector of the pon- 
tifical lyceum in the Roman semina- 
ry, secretary. The commission of 
ecclesiastical discipline is composed 
of Cardinal Caterini, president, Mgrs. 
Giannelli, Angelini, Svegliati, Simeo- 
ni, Nina, Nobili, Lucidi, de Angelis, 
professor of canon law in the Roman 
university, F. Tarquini, S.J., Canon 
Jacobini, Professor Hergenrcether, of 
Wurtzburg, Professor Feije of Lou- 
vain, the Abbé Sauvé, of Laval, Ca- 
non Giese, of Munster, Professor 
Heuser, of Cologne, Professor de Tor- 
res, of Seville, and Mgr. Louis Jaco- 
bini, secretary. Several other distin- 
guished men have been added to 
these commissioners since this list 
was published. Dr. Newman was 
invited to assist, but declined on ac- 
count of his infirm health. Dr. 
Dollinger was also invited. 

The sessions of the council will be 
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held in one of the large chapels of 
St. Peter’s Church, which is capable 
of containing several thousand per- 
sons. The principal architects of 
Rome are already engaged in prepar- 
ing the proper accommodations, un- 
der the immediate supervision of the 
Holy Father himself. The altar of 
the council is at one end of the chap- 
el, the throne of the sovereign pon- 
tiff at the opposite end. On the 
right and left of the throne are plac- 
ed the seats of the cardinals, patri- 
archs, and ambassadors of sovereigns. 
The seats of the prelates are ranged 
in two semicircles, each tier being 
elevated above the one before it; the 
tribune of the orators is placed in the 
middle of the open space between, 
and there are also tribunes prepared 
for those who will be admitted as 
spectators of the public sessions. 

A large and beautiful piece of 
black marble, which was found among 
the treasures of the Emperor Nero, 
at the recent exhumation, is to be 
made into an obelisk commemora- 
tive of the council, which will be 
erected near the spot where St. Peter 
was crucified. The base of the co- 
lumn is to be made of a number of 
small blocks of white marble, equal 
to the number of prelates assisting at 
the council, each one placing his own 
block, with his name and title engrav- 
ed upon it. 

The bishops alone are entitled to 
a seat in the council by divine right. 
Cardinals, abbots, and generals of 
religious orders are entitled to a seat 
also, by ecclesiastical law or privilege. 
The question of the right of bishops 
in partibus infidelium to a seat is 
now under discussion, and we have 
not learned whether it has yet been 
decided or not. 

This circumstance has given the 
Roman correspondent of the Vew 
York Herald a chance of furnishing a 
specimen of the ridiculous and reck- 
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less falsification of matters relating to 
the Catholic Church, by which the 
ordinary readers of newspapers ate 
perpetually befooled and mystified. 
The doubt respecting the right of 
these bishops is represented as hay- 
ing been raised in order to keep out 
those who are not sufficiently subser- 
vient to the holy see, and the con- 
clusion drawn—with the usual flippant 
impertinence of this class of writers— 
that Rome will admit none who are 
not prepared to carry out fully her 
own policy. The truth is, however, 
that these bishops 7” partibus—who 
are prelates holding merely titular 
sees which are in fact extinct or in 
the possession of schismatics, many of 
them having been decorated with the 
episcopal character by the pope only 
for the sake of honor—are precisely 
the men who have the least power 
of opposing the holy see and the 
greatest interest in procuring its fa- 
vor. Some of them are vicars-apos- 
tolic governing missionary districts, 
others are coadjutors of diocesan 
bishops, others are prelates who have 
resigned their sees, and the remain- 
der are prelates filling certain high 
offices in the Roman court. It is 
evident enough that if there were 
any reason to apprehend opposition 
to the pontifical authority from any 
portion of the hierarchy, it would be 
rather from the primates and metro- 
politans of old and powerful sees, 
who have been nominated by sove- 
reigns, and who would have all their 
support and authority to sustain 
them. There is no reason, however, 
to apprehend that any collision will 
take place between the holy see 
and the hierarchy, who have never in 
the whole history of the church been 
more completely united than they 
are at present. 

The bishops take no theologians 
with them, and, besides the prelates 
themselves, only the theologians of 
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the holy see and the representatives 
of the sovereigns will participate in 
the deliberations of the council. 

In regard to the matters which 
will be proposed for the adjudication 
of this supreme tribunal, we find many 
conjectures, more or less plausible, 
both in Catholic and secular periodi- 
cals. We prefer to wait until the 
acts of the council are made known 
in an authentic manner, before speak- 
ing on this subject. We remark 
merely that there is not the slightest 
foundation for the rumors which are 
reported in certain newspapers re- 
specting proposed changes in the 
established discipline of the church, 
regarding matters which have long 
ago been definitely settled. 

The impression made upon the 
whole civilized world by the convo- 
cation of an ecumenical council is 
deep, universal, and continually in- 
creasing as the time for its assem- 
bling draws near. The infidel and 
red-republican party in Europe mani- 
fest a fear and dread which is certain- 
ly remarkable, and very encouraging 
to all friends of religion and order. 
The politicians of the old régime of 
state supremacy over the church also 
manifest a terrible and perfectly well- 
founded alarm, lest the church should 
assert and regain her perfect liberty 
and independence, and condemn, 
without any hope of appeal, those 
maxims and opinions by which they 
have hitherto held a certain number 
of sincere Catholics in alliance with 
themselves. 

The reception given by the empe- 
ror of Russia and the patriarch of 
Constantinople to the pope’s invitation 
is too well known to need any fresh 
notice. Of course, the great body 
of the oriental prelates follow the 
dictation of these two potentates—a 
striking commentary upon the value 
and sincerity of the protest which 
they make against the tyranny of the 
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Roman patriarch. There are not 
wanting, however, certain instances 
showing the impression which the 
pope’s invitation has made upon the 
more sincere and conscientious mem- 
bers of these separated communions. 
The bishop of Trebizond, a man of 
venerable age, received the encyclical 
letter with marks of great respect, 
raising it to his forehead and pressing 
it to his bosom, exclaiming at the 
same time with emotion, “O Rome! 
O Rome! O St. Peter! O St. Peter!” 
He would not, however, declare 
any decisive intention either to at- 
tend the council or to absent him- 
self. The bishop of Adrianople re- 
turned the letter, saying, “I wish 
first to reflect. I wish to decide for 
myself.” Letters from the east testify 
that many of the Greek schismatics 
openly blame the patriarch and the 
bishops who have refused to attend 
the council, saying, that by this re- 
fusal they have shown that they are 
afraid to enter into disctission with 
the Latin bishops. It is believed 
that the Armenian bishops who were 
summoned by their patriarch, residing 
at Constantinople, to advise with him 
respecting the pope’s invitation, were 
in favor of accepting it, from the 
fact that he afterward sent the en- 
cyclical to the patriarch of Esmiasin 
with the report of the doings of the 
synod. A strong unionist party has 
been formed among the Armenians, 
and one of their prelates, Mgr. Nar- 
ses, has published a long letter ad- 
vocating union with the Roman 
Church. The Ottoman government 
favors union as a means of weaken- 
ing the influence of Russia, and has 
separated the Bulgarians, who num- 
ber four millions, from the jurisdiction 
of the patriarch of Constantinople. 
It has also refused to recognize a 
prelate sent by the patriarch of Es- 
miasin to act as his nuncio at Con- 
stantinople for the purpose of coun- 
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teracting the efforts of the unionist 
party, and has given a semi-official 
warning to one of the most violent 
Russophilist journals.* 

It is an interesting fact that the 
king of Birmah, when made ac- 
quainted with the desire of the Holy 
Father that sovereigns should place 
no obstacle in the way of the attend- 
ance of the bishops in their dominions 
at the council, exclaimed: “What! 
can there be any princes who would 
oppose such a just and holy desire ? 
For my part, I not only promise to 
interpose no obstacle, but I engage to 
pay the travelling expenses of the 
bishops of my kingdom both going 
and returning.” He has also an- 
nounced the intention of sending by 
each of the bishops a jewelled cross 
as a present to the pepe. 

The Jansenist bishops of Holland, 
who are five or six in number, each 
one having two or three priests and 
about a thousand people under his 
jurisdiction, find themselves com- 
pelled, by their own professed princi- 
ples, to submit themselves to the 
judgment of the council. They have 
appealed, ever since the condemnation 
of Jansenius, from the pope to an 
ecumenical council. Now they find 
an ecumenical council on the eve of 
assembling, before which they have 
full liberty to appear, and plead their 
case. They acknowledge the infalli- 
bility of the tribunal, and therefore 
«an have no choice but to submit to 
its decision, which they openly pro- 
fess their readiness to do, so that 
without doubt they will all be recon- 
ciled to the church. 

Among Protestants we find every- 
where a great excitement respecting 


* Later news informs us that the Armenian patri- 
arch of Constantinople has been forced to resign by 
the clamors raised against him, that the Greek patri- 
arch had called an “ ecumenical”’ council, and that the 
Coptic patriarch of Alexandria received the encyclical 
with great respect and many expressions of courtesy 
toward the prelate who was the bearer of it. 
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the council, a full recognition of the 
immense importance of the crisis 
which it must inevitably bring upon 
Protestantism; in general, a disposi- 
tion to rouse up for the defence of 
their losing cause, and oppose an 
obstinate renewal of their old protest 
to the admonition of their chief pas- 
tor to return to their allegiance, but 
occasionally a manifestation of a dif- 
ferent sentiment—a disposition to lis- 
ten, to hope for good results, and to 
welcome the thought of a possible 
reconciliation. 

On the tenth day of last Novem- 
ber, M. Guizot uttered the following 
words at a reunion of ecclesiastics 
and laymen, at Notre Dame de Do- 
zulé, in Normandy: “You priests 
have faith; it is faith which. directs 
you; and even when you seem to act 
imprudently, success always justifies 
you in the end. It is thus 
that the Catholic Church sustains 
itself, happily for France and the 
world. The clergy dies not, 
the papacy does not fall. Pius 
IX. has exhibited an admirable wis- 
dom in convoking this grand assem- 
bly, from which, perhaps, will issue the 
salvation of the world; for our socie- 
ties are very sick; but, for great evils 
there are great remedies.* 

The German publicist, Wolfgang 
Menzel, in the number of his Ziterary 
Leaves for last October, thus writes: 
“ We are far from wishing to blame a 
reunion of all good Christians, even 
though the same authority in Protes- 
tants who are truly Christian is not 
sufficiently recognized. Every tenta- 
tive of reunion, however restricted it 
may be, must be hailed with joy.” 

Reinhold Baumstark, in a pam- 
phlet upon the pontifical letter, says : 
“It is the Catholic Church which has 
directed and accomplished the educa- 
tion of humanity during the whole 


* Rev. du Monde Catholique, for January 25th, p. 
299. 
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middle age. Since the Reformation, 
it has sustained without succumbing 
three centuries of violent struggles, 
and, if the eternal truth of God lives 
in it, we shall see the realization of 
the word of its founder, that “ there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.” 

In quite a different spirit writes 
Prof. Schenkel, of Heidelberg: “It 
is impossible to deny that the Protes- 
tant church of Germany is at present 
running avery great danger. ‘The dif- 
ferent confessions are becoming daily 
more opposed to each other. Theo- 
logical parties engage in mortal com- 
bats; the liberal party is combated 
by the servile party. The bond of 
peace is with deliberate purpose torn 
and broken and a large portion of 
the German people, witnesses of these 
disputes, fall into discouragement, 
distrust, and indifference. The an- 
cient and malign enemy laughs at our 
folly, that, after having bitten one 
another, we shall finish by eating one 
another up. Let us say it, to 
our shame, we have no remedy to 
oppose to this evil. Interiorly divided, 
absorbed in party disputes, deprived 
of autonomy, the sport of political 
calculations, and _politico-ecclesiasti- 
cal experiments which are perpetually 
changing, torn by theological hatred, 
abandoned by the populations, thrust 
aside by all classes of citizens, our 
church resembles only too much a 
shipwrecked vessel which lets in wa- 
ter on every side. How can we face 
the violent tempest which is brewing, 
when we lack unity of direction, when 
we lack a head, are destitute of any 
solid interior or exterior organization, 
when we are consuming our forces in 
the continual wars of one confession 
against another?” We are sorry, 
Professor Schenkel, that we really 
cannot tell you how you can do it. 
Perhaps Dr. Bellows, the American 
and Foreign Christian Union, or the 
New York Observer might suggest 
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something a little consoling or encou- 
raging to the unfortunate gentlethan. 

The official replies made by vari- 
ous Protestant bodies in Europe are, 
as we might expect, a reiteration of 
their old protests against the Roman 
Church, and a declaration of their 
contentment with their present state. 
The most courteous and well-reason- 
ed of these papers which we have 
seen is that of the Unitarian pastors 
who sit in the seat of Calvin at Ge- 
neva. It makes the issue between 
rationalism, liberalism, and humani- 
tarian progress, on one side, and the 
supernatural revelation of doctrine 
and law, on the other, very distinctly— 
imputing, in the usual style, servility, 
formalism, tyranny, and obscurantism 
to the Catholic Church, and claiming 
for Protestantism the merit of protect- 
ing and promoting true liberty, intel- 
ligence, and happiness. There is 
more of the same kind in the number 
of the Liberal Christian (February 
6th) in which we have read this ad- 
dress. As statements of the position 
and opinions of the parties issuing 
them, these documents may pass. 
We are to expect that those who are 
challenged in the way they have been 
will reply in just such a manner. 
These are only the preliminaries of 
an earnest controversy which must be 
carried on for a long time before any 
result can be looked for. 

Dr. Hedge, of Harvard University, 
has rendered himself supremely ridi- 
culous by denying that St. Peter was 
bishop of Rome, or even visited 
Rome at any time; from which he 
concludes that the pope has no right 
to issue encyclicals as his successor. * 

The Liberal Christian, with a kind 
of audacious valor, backs him up, 
and declares that “the whole claim 
of the bishop of Rome is an absurd- 
ity.” Suppose it to be so to the su- 
perior and enlightened minds of this 


* See article on this point in the present number. 
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editor and his compeers; the asser- 
tion of it carries no weight, and can 
have no effect upon any other per- 
son’s mind. Another Unitarian, the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson, of Massachu- 
setts, says: “If I believed in his 
(Christ’s) authority even as Matthew 
presents it, not to say Paul or John, 
I should regard the principles of the 
papacy as in substance right, whatso- 
ever I might think of the conduct 
of its representatives.” * Considering 
the very great importance of the sub- 
ject, the great learning and number 
of those who differ from our enlight- 
ened friends, and the curious circum- 
stance that almost every person 
thinks that no opinion or sect but his 
own can uphold itself against the 
claims of Rome, would it not be in 
better taste to have patience a little 
longer, and speak with a little more 
moderation ? 
The Christian Quarterly, which is 
a ferocious young Campbellite peri- 
odical published at Cincinnati, thus 
addresses the Protestant community : 
“ Are you able to feel the sting in the 
following words of ‘ Pius, sovereign 
pontiff, ninth of the name, to all Pro- 
testants and non-Catholics?? In 
speaking of the multitudinous sects 
of the Protestant world, and of the 
restlessness, instability, and uncertain- 
ty that everywhere characterizes Pro- 
testantism, he says,” etc. “The very 
fact that the Pope of Rome should, 
in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have occasion to pen such a 
paragraph, ought to call the blush 
of shame to every Protestant cheek! 
Protestantism has been experiment- 
ing for three hundred years, and the 
pope of Rome has summed up the 
resuit! Let Protestantism try the 
force of its logic upon this papal di- 
lemma!” t 


* Radical, January, 1369, p. 9. 
tC. Q. Jan. 1869, pp. 52-3. 
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We take the following item of 
news from the Zondon Tablet : 


“ENGLISH PROTESTANTS AND THE 
COUNCIL, 

“There are signs around us that a move- 
ment is beginning. The Diplomatic Re- 
view, a peculiar and certainly a remarkable 
journal, published the first Wednesday of 
every month, in London, contains a Protes- 
tant address to the pope, and notifies to its 
readers in town and country that it will lie 
for signature at its office till the end of the 
month. The purport of the address is to 
implore the pope to proclaim again, by his 
own authority or by that of the council, the 
observance of the laws of natural justice by 
Christian and civilized nations in their re- 
lations with the heathen and the uncivilized. 
In an article written in French this same 
journal says: ‘We pronounce the words 
of the pope like texts, we draw our deduc- 
tion from his maxims, and we see in the ac- 
complishment of his work the only hope for 
the preservation of European society.’ 

‘The strength of the pope is the 
law:’ ‘our duty is to announce explicit- 
ly this truth, Christianity must be preached 
anew.’ In addition to this remarkable 
declaration, we have the public expression 
of the Rev. E. W. Urquhart, at a meeting 
of the ‘English Church Union,’ presided 
over by the Hon. and Rev. C. L. Courtenay, 
in South-Devonshire. He said that the 
separation of church and state is not far 
distant, and suggested that the Anglican 
party should seek reunion with the Church 
of Rome, and that representatives should 
be sent tothe council, to stipulate the con- 
ditions of their submission to the see of 
Rome. This language may sound startling 
in the mouth of an Anglican clergyman ; 
but we expect the courage of Mr. Urqu- 
hart’s utterance will unloose many a tongue. 
Of course, the only stipulation that can be 
made is that of unqualified submission to 
the holy see. Toa human and fallible 
authority you may bring conditions ; to one 
that is divine and infallible, you can bring 
only faith and docility.” 


The comments of the secular press 
upon the council, in many cases, 
would seem as if their authors were 
aiming to carry burlesque to its most 
farcical extreme. ‘Their spirit is that 
of the mocking ridicule of Voltairian 
infidelity without its show of argument, 
together with the grossest material- 
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ism and the systematic disavowal of 
any principle higher than self-interest 
or political expediency. It is suffi- 
ciently absurd when such writers at- 
tempt to express, under the protec- 
tection of their anonymous cloak, any 
opinions whatever in religious mat- 
ters. Much more, when they offer 
their ludicrous advice to the prelates 
and theologians of the Catholic 
Church, and pretend to understand 
the true nature of Christianity and 
its mission upon earth better than 
the church herself. In itself the 
matter is only laughable, and of 
course the really intelligent and well- 
informed would only receive with a 
smile of derision the notion that any 
serious meaning or value could be 
ascribed to such lucubrations. But 
it becomes serious and lamentable 
when we reflect how small this class 
really is. The proofs are continually 
forced upon us of the fact, that a 
large proportion of those who are in- 
telligent enough to make money, to 
keep the run of politics and the ex- 
change, to dress well, and to make a 
show, really read nothing but the 
daily papers, look to them for their 
ideas of religion as well as every 
other topic, and are actually possess- 
ed by the grossest ignorance, and the 
most dense and stolid prejudice, in 
regard to everything relating to 
the Catholic Church and to all 
Catholic nations. Any _ convert 
to the Catholic Church, who mixes 
with ordinary men of business or 
with general society, will testify to 
the fact that they are frequently ac- 
costed with expressions of surprise 
that persons intelligent and reputable, 
such as they are, can possibly be Ca- 
tholics, and with the assertion, as of a 
truism, that only the ignorant, the de- 
graded, and the vicious, which with 
Americans is generally a synonym 
for poor people or foreigners, believe 
in the doctrines of the Catholic 
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Church. Those who read the secta- 
rian newspapers suffer themselves to 
be swept along by the lying current 
which runs through them, like the fil- 
thy stream of a sewer. We happen 
to have just read a description from a 
London paper of a visit to the sewers 
of that city which presents an apt and 
forcible illustration of what we are 
saying: “Under Farrington street 
west,” says the writer, “the Fleet 
Ditch was running in two swift, black 
streams; almost below the footway 
upon each side, some three feet six 
inches deep, and with so strong a cur- 
rent that we were assured it would be 
impossible to save the life of any one 
who stepped or slipped into them. 
These foul streams recalled the an- 
cient Styx and made one hold back 
with something like a shudder.” 

The following extract from the Bos- 
ton Traveller has just fallen into 
our hands in good time to serve as 
an instance in point: 


“THE NEW LIGHT OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH, 


“Mr. EpiTor: Sabbath evening, April 
4th, Father I. T. Hecker, editor of the 
Catholic World, delivered a lecture in the 
Music Hall on ‘The Religious Condition 
of the Country.’- As it has been reported 
by the press, it would seem to be little 
more than a tissue of misrepresentations of 
New England in particular, and of Protest- 
antism in general. It would be a sufficient 
reply to the exaggeration and conceit of 
the reverend padre to say, that if Protes- 
tantism had done nothing more than to en- 
able h.m to rail for an hour and a half at 
the most cherished and sacred feelings of 
our people, its mission would not be in 
vain. And herein is its eminent supe- 
riority to that cast-iron system which holds 
the reviler of our faith. Can Catholicism 
do what Protestantism did on Sunday 
week ? Will Rome, or any other Cathotic 
city, permit a Protestant minister, pla- 
carded and advertised days in advance, in 
in a public hall, to burlesque and hold up 
to contempt the Catholic faith? This lec- 
turer knows that Rome is mean enough to 
forbid the exercise of Protestant worship 
to travellers, or visitors from Protestant 
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lands sojourning temporarily within her 
walls, And yet 4e comes to the largest 
hall in the capital of New England and 
has the impudence to undertake to tell our 
people that they are adrift on two tides, 
one of which is to Rome and the other to 
infidelity. And if his statements are relia- 
ble, infidelity makes altogether the better 
stand. But we insist that he is either wil- 
fully false or wilfully ignorant, or he would 
not have said that ‘not one in ten of the 
people of New England accepts as funda- 
mental, the truths which his forefathers 
held.’ 

“Father Hecker knows, if he knows any- 
thing, that the evangelical churches of 
New England hold for substance the same 
doctrines that their fathers held; and he 
knows, too, that there is not a doctrine held 
or advocated in any Protestant Church in 
Christendom which does not have its ad- 
vocates in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. He must be aware that biblical 
criticism has made sound progress within 
two hundred and fifty years; and we can 
hardly believe that even he would be nar- 
row enough to deny that certain doctrines 
may be re-stated and re-explained without 
plunging into infidelity, least of all pushing 
for Rome. 

“But as he has chosen to attack New 
England in particular, it is no more than 
fair, perhaps, that New England should 
have the privilege of being compared with 
the most favored Catholic countries. He 
certainly will not object to France, which 
has always been overwhelmingly Catholic, 
not one in ten of her population being Pro- 
testant. And yet scarcely fifty years have 
passed since the whole nation voted God 
out of existence, and deified reason in the 
person of a*harlot. The Romish priests, 
he knows, were among the foremost in this 
carnival of infidelity and blood. Nor need 
he be told that the men of France, to-day, 
are infidels. Italy, too, the seat of this 
boasting church, is overshadowed, as Fa- 
ther Hecker knows, by a sneering, malig- 
nant infidelity. And Spain—blessed, so 
recently, with the most Catholic queen to 
whom the Pope sent the golden rose, which 
enjoyed for generations the blessings of 
the Inquisition, and for many years com- 
mitted the entire education of her people 
into the hands of the Jesuits—what shall 
we say of her? - The best thing we can say 
of her is, that she drove from her borders 
that nasty woman, and sent the Jesuits after 
her. And this is the fruit of Catholicism, 
and not of Protestantism. 

“In only a single country where the 
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Catholic Church has been supreme has 
the result been the Catholic faith—that 
country is Ireland. And if Father Hecker 
is willing to compare the Irish, who are the 
best fruits of the Catholic Church, with the 
people of New England, who are the best 
fruits of Protestantism, we are entirely con- 
tent. But it is not a little singular. that 
these best children of the Catholic Church 
should have immigrated to this country by 
the million, and are still coming, to improve 
their condition? And we think that Fa- 
ther Hecker himself will not deny that 
these favorite sons of Rome have wonder- 
fully improved in intelligence, morals, and 
thrift in this infidel New England. 

“ But what would this reviling priest have ? 
Would he make of New England another 
Ireland or Spain, another infidel France 
or Italy? What would he have us do? 
Blot out our public schools, take the Bible 
from the hands of our people, subject their 
consciences to the priests, establish the 
inquisition, raise up a generation of Chris- 
tains like those of his church who hung the 
negroes to the lamp-posts in New York, 
and roll back this land into the old night 
of the middle ages, when Rome sat like 
a nightmare upon all the peoples of 
Christendom? Does this priest suppose 
that our people will swallow such stuff as 
was offered them at the Music Hall? The 
common school has not diffused general 
intelligence here for two hundred and fifty 
years, that our people should need to go 
to a Catholic schoolmaster to learn their 
own history, or the history of that church 
which has made an Ireland and a Spain. 

‘* PURITAN.” 


We do not expect that such a 
dense darkness of ignorance and pre- 
judice as that which exists in the 
Protestant world will be immediately 
dispelled by the light which will ra- 
diate from the city of God through 
the council of bishops assembled 
about their august chief, the vicar 
of Jesus Christ. We have reason to 
expect a great number of conver- 
sions, among those who are already 
partially enlightened, as its immediate 
result, and the more zealous and 
successful prosecution of the work 
of bringing back all nations to the 
fold of truth and grace as its effect 
during a long period to come. But, 
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no doubt, the greater number of 
those who are thoroughly committed 
to the anti-Catholic cause will perse- 
vere to the last in their hostility, and 
retain for a long time a multitude of 
followers under their influence. It 
is useless to argue with such men in 
the hope of convincing or converting 
them. They will be forced, however, 
to meet the Catholic question fairly 
and squarely, and no longer be able 
to hide themselves behind vague 
platitudes and unmeaning generalities. 
They will be obliged, also, to give 
account of their own systems, what- 
ever they may be, which they put 
forward as substitutes for the Catho- 
lic religion, and thus undergo the 
crucial tests of logic, history, and 
critical science. For. ourselves, we 
cannot doubt for a moment that, as 
the ultimate result, everything like 
orthodox or positive Protestantism 
will be ground into dust between the 
two opposing forces of Catholicity 
and infidelity, leaving the great con- 
test to be waged between these two. 
In regard to this last great issue 
we venture to make no prognostics. 
There are reasons both for fear and 
for hope ; but the only course for us to 
pursue is to aim for as much good as 
possible, leaving the rest with God. 
That a crisis approaches in the con- 
flict between the universal divine 
order and universal lawlessness, be- 
tween the church and the world, that 
is, the wicked world or concrete 
mass of all false and wicked princi- 
ples, the mundus positus in malignos, 
of which the apostle speaks ; and that 
this crisis will be hastened and ma- 
terially affected by the council, can- 
not be doubted. We desire to im- 
press, therefore, upon all the really 
sincere and upright lovers of truth and 
Christianity, the importance of their 
paying careful attention to the doings 
of this council and of looking to cor- 
rect sources for their information. 
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All Catholics must look forward to 
the council with sentiments of the 
most profound veneration and ardent 
expectation of the incalculable good 
which it will produce in the bosom of 
the church. An ecumenical council 
is the representative Catholic Church, 
the entire episcopate with its head 
and supreme bishop, the highest tri- 
bunal on earth, with plenary authority 
to define doctrines and enact laws, 
with the spiritual presence of Jesus 
Christ in the midst of it, and the 
plenitude of the Holy Spirit to en- 
lighten and assist its deliberations and 
judgments ; infallible in all its decrees 
respecting faith and morals, sovereign 
in all its enactments, with full power 
to bind all minds and consciences to 
an implicit and unreserved obedience 
in the name ef God. The church is 
always infallible, and is perpetually 
teaching the faith and the rule of 
morals; the holy see is always in- 
vested with authority to decide con- 
troversies and make laws; and is 
competent to make even definitions 
of faith, to which the assent of the 
dispersed bishops gives the same 
force of concurrent judgment which 
their conciliar action possesses. Never- 
theless, the pope with the episcopate 
assembled in ecumenical council can 
do more than when they are dispersed. 
The gift of active infallibility is in a 
higher and more intense exercise, 
because the common intellect and 
will of the church is prepared by 
common counsel and communion to 
receive a more abundant illumination 
and vivification of the Holy Spirit. 
It is by the councils, from that of 
Nice to that of Trent, that heretics 
have been condemned, and the clear, 
explicit definitions of the faith once 
delivered to the saints have been 
made. The council of the Vatican 
will possess the same infallible au- 
thority with that which met at Jerusa- 
lem under St. Peter, or that which at 
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Nice, under the presidency of the 
legates of St. Sylvester, condemned 
the Arian heresy and defined the Son 
to be consubstantial with the Father. 
This august tribunal will therefore 
have full power to terminate all 
controversies and differences among 
Catholics in regard to which it shall 
judge that the interests of the faith 
and the well-being of the church 
require a definite judgment to be 
made. The result will be both a 
more perfect concordance in doc- 
trine and principles of action, regard- 
ing all the matters which will be de- 
cided, and a more perfect recognition 
of liberty in reference to all opinions 
which are left as open questions. 
That this will be a great gain no truly 
loyal Catholic can doubt. Another 
result to be expected is a more pre- 
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cise, definite, and uniform system of 
ecclesiastical law and administration, 
providing a more perfect adjustment 
of all the multiform relations of the 
church and her hierarchy. Those 
portions of the church which are in 
an apathetic and torpid state we 
may hope will be roused up; a multi- 
tude of sluggish and unfaithful Catho- 
lics become reanimated with the 
spirit of faith ; and the unity, sanctity, 
catholicity, and apostolicity of the 
church—the immortality of her life, 
the divine authority of her teaching, 
the irresistible and universal power of 
that spirit which is in her—be mani- 
fested with a brightness which will 
make for ever glorious the close of 
the nineteenth century, whose open- 
ing was so very dark and inauspi- 
cious. 





Ir there is one spot in our coun- 
try to which the American Catholic 
turns with special interest, it is cer- 
tainly to the landing-place of Lord 
Baltimore’s colony in Maryland and 
the site of St. Mary’s City. New 
Englanders are never weary of boast- 
ing of “our pilgrim forefathers,” who 
landed on Plymouth Rock to obtain 
freedom to worship God according 
to their own peculiar notions. To 
have an ancestor who came over in 
the Mayflower is equivalent to a 
patent of nobility—it sets the fortu- 
nate individual above his fellows, 
and makes him a member of a caste 
truly Brahminical. 

The Catholic can turn with far 
greater pride to those spiritual fore- 
fathers who, with no self-righteous- 
ness, sought in the new world not 
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only liberty of conscience, but allowed 
it to others; who were so just in their 
dealings with the natives that they 
never took an inch of land without 
paying for it; and who, by their Chris- 
tian kindness, won over so many of 
the Indians to genuine Christianity. 
We truly have reason to say, 


“ Ay, call it holy ground 
The soil where first they trod !” 


I had always wished to visit this 
consecrated spot so dear to the 
Catholic heart, and embraced the 
first convenient opportunity of doing 
so. I rode down from Leonardtown 
during the pleasant Indian summer 
time. My most vivid remembrance 
of the ride is of passing over a fre- 
quent succession of what my Aunt 
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Pilcher used to call “sarvent-mad- 
ams ”—a sudden depression, as if be- 
tween two logs, which unceremo- 
niously pitched you forward in the 
carriage and then brought you up 
with a sudden jerk, thus forcing you 
to make an impromptu bow which 
gave point to the pleasant name of 
“sarvent-madams.” This sort of exer- 
cise may be novel, but a continua- 
tion of it is not at all amusing, and 
I was glad when, after a ride of about 
twenty miles, we emerged from a 
woody path, crossed a stream, and 
found ourselves on the high plain 
where once stood the city of St. Ma- 
ry. One is _ surprised—pained—to 
find not one stone left upon another of 
that settlement. When the seat of 
government was removed, nature re- 
sumed her sway and avenged herself 
for the ravages of man by oblite- 
rating most of his traces and recloth- 
ing the place with her own freshness 
and beauty. There are now a few 
dwellings belonging to the farmer 
who owns this historic site, a barn- 
like church belonging to the Episco- 
palians, said to have been built of the 
ruins of the old state-house, and a 
large brick building that stands drea- 
ry and treeless, looking like a factory, 
but which is really a seminary for 
young ladies, the monument erected 
by the Maryland legislature to com- 
memorate the landing of the first 
colonists! It would be an excellent 
place for a convent of Carthusians ; 
but to banish lively girls to this lone- 
ly region, lovely though it be, so far 
from any town, several miles from 
the post-office, and with no literary 
advantages, must have been the con- 
ception of some malicious and dys- 
peptic old bachelor. The young are 
rarely lovers of nature. Those whose 
souls have been chastened and wean- 
ed from the world alone find a balm 
therein. It is a great defect in the 
training of our youth that they are 


not made more observant of natural 
objects. Insects, vegetation, the very 
stones beneath the feet, are a source 
of unceasing pleasure to the heart in 
sympathy with nature in all her infi- 
nite variety. But this requires teach- 
ers who are capable of opening to 
youth the great treasure-house of na- 
ture. It is not always the most in- 
tellectual people who are the most 
fond of the country. Madame de 
Staél preferred living in the fourth 
story of a house on the Rue du Bac in 
Paris to a villa on the enchanted 
shores of Lake Geneva. And Dr. 
Johnson thought there was no view 
that equalled the high tide of hu- 
man beings at Charing Cross. 

This seminary is intended to edu- 
cate the young ladies of prevailing 
religious sects of the country, each of 
which is represented by a teacher. 
I have understood that at times there 
have been serious conflicts between 
those who were for Paul and those 
who were for Apollos; but this is 
not at all surprising in a place where 
they must be driven to desperation 
for a little excitement. The only 
church near is the Episcopal, where 
the services are very intermittent in- 
deed, which obliges the teachers to 
play the part of chaplain. 

This uninviting church is in a yard 
full of old graves, shaded by clumps 
of hollies and gloomy cedars. There 
isa venerable old mulberry-tree in 
the midst, now quite decayed, but 
still putting forth a few leafy branches, 
said to have been planted (a twig 
from old England) by Leonard Cal- 
vert’s own hands. ‘There is a tradi- 
tion that he was buried in this yard 
—perhaps near his tree, familiarly 
known as Lord Baltimore’s tree—but 
there is nothing to indicate the pre- 
cise spot. Itis more probable that 
he was buried near the Catholic 
church, which was about a quarter of 
a mile farther down. Relic lovers 
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have nearly killed this venerable tree, 
by cutting out pieces for canes, cross- 
es, etc. Passing through the grassy 
graveyard, and descending a steep 
bank, you come to a narrow line of 
sand, a miniature beach on the shore 
of St. Mary’s River, the place where 
the colony landed. ‘The water is as 
salt as the sea, and the broad river 
deep enough for the Dove and the 
Ark to anchor. A gentle ripple came 
up over the yellow sand and crystal- 
line pebbles. The broad expanse of 
water lay like a lake, with undulating 
hills in the background all covered 
with woods in their gorgeous autumn 
foliage. The whole scene was as 
calm and peaceful as if these waters 
had never been disturbed by Indian 
canoe or white man’s craft. 

A quarter of a mile south of the 
seminary was a_ turnip-field, where 
once stood the church the colonists 
hastened to build. You would not 
imagine you stood on consecrated 
ground where holy rites were once 
performed. This was not the place 
where the holy sacrifice was first of- 
fered. ‘Their first chapel was an In- 
dian wigwam, which a friendly native 
gave up to Father White; for the 
colonists founded an Indian village 
here which owned the pacific rule 
of King Yaocomico, and established 
themselves in peace beside-it. Op- 
posite the place where the church 
stood, and east of it, are some traces 
of the lord proprietary’s residence. 
The old cellar is nearly filled with 
rubbish, in which are found frag- 
ments of crockery and bricks—bricks 
brought from the old country. 
There were grand doings here once. 
Hilarity and merriment had their 
hours in that miniature court, amid 
those of grave deliberations. But, at 
last, Pallida Mors, “that at every 
door knocks,” came in the train, and 
brought mourning to all the settlers ; 
for here died Leonard Calvert. He 
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was nursed in his last moments by 
his relatives Margaret and Mary 
Brent. He died on the oth of June, 
1647. The place of his burial is not 
known. In these days of woman’s 
rights, it may not be amiss to recall the 
first woman in this country, perhaps, 
who asserted her claim to share the 
privileges of the stronger sex. Mar- 
garet Brent was appointed by Gover- 
nor Calvert his sole administratrix, 
which is certainly a proof of her capa- 
city for business. By virtue of this 
appointment she claimed to be the 
attorney of the lord proprietor. Her 
claims were admitted by the council. 
She then appeared in the general as- 
sembly, and claimed the right to vote 
as Lord Baltimore’s representative. 
This was not permitted. She was a 
large land-owner, and displayed her 
energy in laying out her estates; and 
she quelled a mutiny among some 
Virginia soldiers who had served un- 
der Leonard Calvert. It is surpris- 
ing the strong-minded women of this 
day have not brought forward this 
fine precedent, who has been ranked 
with the famous Margaret of Parma, 
regent of the Netherlands. Let us 
hope, with all her fine abilities, that 
she retained her sweet womanly ways 
and that modesty which is the charm 
of her sex. I fancy she did, or she 
would never have subdued those ear- 
ly representatives of the gallant Vir- 
ginia chivalry. 

Close by the lord proprietary’s 
place is a spot charming enough for 
Egeria. It is a spring of delicious 
water bubbling up from the rocks, 
that flows off in a streamlet, over tufts 
of the thickest and greenest moss. 
It is shaded by a dense clump of 
cedars and holly bushes—a fit haunt 
for the dryades and all the sylvan 
deities. ‘The warm noontide air was 
fanned into this cool and leafy bower, 
where the birds still sang and insects 
floated, bringing with it a certain 
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aroma from the crushed leaves of the 
wood. From a distance came the 
measured cadence of some negro 
song, snatched up at the hour of 
noonday rest, which harmonized with 
the spot and the atmosphere. There 
is always an undertone of melancholy 
in the gayest songs of the colored 
race which lulls the heart, as sorrow 
underlies all gayety in the heart of 
man. It was a place to be alone 
with nature, poetry, God, and just 
the spot for an old hermit to set up 
his cell, and pass his days in sympa- 
thy with nature and in communion 
with nature’s God. 

With all its beauty, this plain of 
St. Mary’s is full of melancholy, 
especially in the fall of the year. 
Haunted with memories, its loneli- 
ness is in such contrast with its past 
history that it touches the spring of 
regret. The autumn winds, the slight 
veil of haze that hangs over the land- 
scape, are full of sadness. One seems 
to hear the wail of the forsaken lares 
whose altars have so long been level- 
led with the rest. 


‘* In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 
The lares and lemures moan with midnight plaint.”” 


The wailings of Jeremiah come to 
mind as we wander over the site of 
the city that was once full of people, 
but now sitteth solitary. “The city 
of thy sanctuary is become a desert, 
and the house of thy holiness and 
our glory, wherein thou wert praised, 
is laid desolate.” Perhaps, after all, 
the melancholy was in my own heart; 
for the sky was clear, the earth smil- 
ing, and before us lay, glad and 
gleaming, the bright waters of the St. 
Mary’s river, 

** Like any fair lake that the breeze is upon, 


When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the 
sun.” 


There is this peculiarity about the 
tiver: its windings are so abrupt that 
VOl4n IX—24 


from certain points there seems to be 
no outlet, and it has the appearance 
of a succession of lakelets; pellucid 
gems set at this autumn time in 
bosses enamelled with every shade of 
crimson and gold, which I loved to 
think a bright rosary strung by nature 
in honor of Our Lady. 

Two or three miles from St. Mary’s 
is Rose Croft, a charming old place 
at the very point between St. Inigoes 
Creek and St. Mary’s River. In old 
colonial times it was the residence 
of the collector of the port of St. 
Mary’s, and here lived the heroine 
of Kennedy’s Fob of the Bowl. As 
I rode up to it, I half expected to see 
the fair Blanche peeping out of the 
window to see if the carriage did not 
contain the secretary. 

The house is a low, broad one, 
with verandas and porches, andl arge, 
airy rooms, which look out upon a 
lovely water view. ‘There is a good 
deal of wainscoting about it, and 
some carvings in the large parlor that 
witnessed the birthday festivities. 
The lady of the house told me that, 
in making some repairs, a few years 
ago, a ring and a pair of velvet slip- 
pers were found, perhaps once worn 
by Blanche. All around the yard 
grows spontaneously the passion 
flower, winding over every shrub and 
tree, and trailing along the ground. 
Everything was left very much to 
nature, and she had thrown over the 
grounds a certain sad grace of her 
own, which harmonized with the an- 
tiquity of the house, and the echo 
of past times that lingered in its 
rooms. <A spruce garden and well- 
trimmed trees and shrubbery would 
have ill accorded with such a spot. 
And there was a certain melancholy 
in the large, sad eyes of the mistress 
of this charming place that spoke 
more of the past than of the present, 
as if she had imbibed something of 
its spirit. 
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On the point between the river 
and creek, opposite Rose Croft, is St. 
Inigoes manor-house, belonging to 
the Jesuit fathers. St. Inigo, or St. 
Ignatius, was considered, from the 
first, as one of the patrons of the 
colony. ‘This house is built of brick 
brought from the old country, per- 
haps two hundred years ago or more. 
It has quite a foreign look, with its 
high pitched roof and dormer win- 
dows. I have seen similar houses 
in the valley of the Loire. At a 
distance it looks, as Kennedy says, 
like a chateau with its dependencies 
around it. ‘There is a huge windmill 
at the very point, around which are 
washed up fine black sand and some 
spiral shells. On the gable of the 
southern porch of the mansion is the 
holy name of Jesus, in large black 
letters—the cognizance of the Jesuits. 
The yard is a garden of roses. They 
grow in bushes, cover the cottages, 
and climb the: trees, blooming often 
as late as Christmas tide. And the 
whole place is like an aviary—a ren- 
dezvous of all the martins, wrens, 
whippoorwills, etc., of the country— 
the very place for poor Miss Flite, 
who would never have found names 
enough for them. ‘There are martin- 
houses, dove-cotes, and trees full of 
the American mocking-birds. When 
the windows of the chapel are open 
in the morning, it is filled with their 
musical variations, and with the per- 
fume of the roses and honeysuckles. 
That chapel always seemed to me a 
little corner of heaven itself, full of 
the ‘divine presence of which one 
never wearies. I often betook my- 
self to that sweet solitude. There 
were memories that haunted me, an 
image between me and God, which 
I sought there to consecrate to him. 
I loved to think the little lamp could 
be seen all night from the very Poto- 
mac and miles up the St. Mary’s 
River; perhaps lighting up in some 





dark and sinful soul some sweet 
thought of him before whom it burn- 
ed. 

A religious air prevails at St. Ini- 
goes. Everything is quiet and sub- 
dued, and favorable to meditation. 
The day commences with Mass in the 
chapel. The Angelus is rung three 
times a day, which every one kneels 
to say. Even Nimrod, the dog, howls 
while it is ringing, as if infected by 
devotion. And they told me his pre- 
decessor would pull at the bell till it 
sounded, if it was not rung at the mo- 
ment. Such devotional dogs certain- 
ly deserve a place—if it is not profane 
to say so—among those fine little 
dogs whom Luther declared would 
be among our companions in heaven, 
whose every hair would be tipped 
with precious stones and whose col- 
lars be of diamonds.* 

Everything about the house is ex- 
tremely tidy and well preserved, the 
garden trim, the walks swept, the 
whole house a temple of purity and 
cleanliness. One could sit for ever in 
that southern porch reading and 
dreaming life away. Thought would 
flow on for ever with that current 
whose waters are as changeable in 
their aspect as our own varied moods. 
When so many live merely for the 
body, why should not some live for 
the imagination and fancy? ‘This is 
the very place for Mr. Skimpole, 
who had no idea of time, no idea of 
money ; who only wished to live, to 
have a little sun and air, and float 
about like a butterfly from flower to 
flower; who loved to see the sun 
shine, hear the wind blow, watch the 
changing lights and shadows, and 
hear the birds sing. He asked of so- 
ciety only to feed him, to give him a 
landscape, music, papers, mutton, cof- 
fee, and to leave him at peace from 
the sordid realities of the world. 


* See Audin’s Life of Luther. 
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In the dining-room is a large oval 
table of solid oak which once belong- 
ed to the house of the lord proprie- 
tary. It is not misplaced in this hos- 
pitable house. Daniel Webster, when 
at Piney Point, used to sail over to 
St. Inigoes and sit at Leonard Cal- 
vert’s table. And he taught the cook 
how to make a genuine New Eng- 
land chowder. 

There is, hung up in one of the 
rooms, a picture of the famous Prince 
Hohenlohe which interested me. I 
could not account for its being there 
till I learned that Father Carberry, a 
former incumbent, was a brother to 
Mrs. Mattingly, of Washington, who 
sO many years ago was miraculously 
cured by the prayers of the holy 
prince—an occurrence that caused a 
great excitement at the time. 

The parish church is about a half 
a mile from the manor-house. On 
Sundays and other festivals you can 
see boats full of people sailing up the 
creek. Others come flocking in on 
horseback or in carriages. <A grave- 
yard surrounds the church, which is 
so hid among the trees that it is not 
perceived till you are close upon it. 
The yard is filled before service with 
the country-people, who fasten their 
horses around the enclosure, and stand 
talking in groups, or go wandering 
around among the grassy mounds, re- 
minding you of the English country 
church-yards. Our northern churches 
are almost so exclusively filled up 
with foreigners that it seemed strange 
to worship in a congregation almost 
wholly American. A gallery was ap- 
propriated to the colored people, and 
it was crowded. They seemed quite 
devout and kept up a great rattling 
with their large rosaries. I noticed 
that the father,-in preaching, was 
careful to make them feel that his 
sermon was addressed as particularly 
to them as to the others. I was 
especially interested to see the number 
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that came filing down the aisle to re- 
ceive holy communion. Sunday after 
Sunday it was the same, and I was al- 
ways affected to see these “ images 
of God carved in ebony,” as old Ful- 
ler calls them, at the holy table to re- 
ceive Him who is no respecter of per- 
sons. In talking with the father 
about their devotional tendencies, he 
told me there was one saintly old ne- 
gro who walked fifteen miles every 
Sunday to worship the Word made 
flesh. What an example to the cold 
and lukewarm in cities who daily pass 
our churches with scarcely a thought 
of the Presence within! This little 
church is a substantial one of brick, 
with arched windows, but no preten- 
sion as to architecture. When the ser- 
vices were over, the ladies all foliow- 
ed the priest into the sacristy to pay 
their respects to him, and there is a 
pleasant exchange of greetings which 
is pleasing and family-like. And 
many of the men, too, stroll around 
the building to the rear door to take 
part in it. 

Wandering off into the church- 
yard, I came upon a large cross 
around which were clustered the 
graves of several priests. There is 
a large monument to the memory 
of Father Carberry, a genial old 
priest renowned throughout the 
country for his hospitality. Among 
those buried here is Mr. Daniel Bar- 
ber, of New Hampshire, who be- 
came a convert to the Catholic 
Church, together with his son’s whole 
family, at a time when converts wére 
more rare than at the present time. 
The son, Rev. Virgil Barber, who was 
an Episcopal minister, with his wife 
and five children, embraced the reli- 
gious life. One of the latter took the 
white veil at Mount Benedict, near 
Boston, and was remarkable for her 
beauty and accomplishments. She 
made her profession in Quebec, 
where she died young. FB have 
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heard a nun of that house tell, and 
with great feeling, of her descending 
every morning to the chapel before 
the rest of the community, even in 
the rigorous winter of that latitude, 
to make the Way of the Cross, that 
touching devotion to the suffering 
Saviour. 

The grandfather, Mr. Daniel Bar- 
ber, who was also a minister, only 
took deacons’ orders in the church 
on account of his age. He loved 
to visit the old Catholic families of 
St. Mary’s, but was ill pleased when 
he did not find the cross—the sign 
of our salvation—in the apartment. 
“Where’s your sign?” he would 
abruptly ask. He rests in peace in 
this quiet country church-yard. 

The father at St. Inigoes has to 
possess a variety of accomplishments 
not acquired in the theological semi- 
nary. Priest, farmer, horseman, and 
boatman must all be combined to 
form the fine specimen of muscular 
Christianity required in this exten- 
sive mission. The place is no sine- 
cure. 

Good Father Thomas, obliged to 
visit a sick person at the very head 
of St. Mary’s River, invited me to 
accompany him, and I gladly did so. 
‘Two colored servants went to man- 
age the sail, or to row if necessary. 
The boat was black as a gondola of 
Venice. Sailing over these waters, 
where passed the Dove and the Ark, 
reminded me of the Pére Jean and 
the novice René on the St. Lawrence. 
The whole country was, as we set 
out, glorified by the setting sun. 
The long points of land around 
which the river wound were bathed 
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on one side by a golden mist, and 
on the other in a faint lilac. Over 
the gorgeous woods hung a pur- 
ple haze that faded every instant. 
The amber clouds grew crimson, and 
then faded away into grey. The 
father said his breviary, leaving me 
to my own reflections a part of the 
way. ‘There was not a ripple on the 
broad sheet save the receding ones 
left by our boat. Now and then we 
would stop to drink in the beauty of 
the scene—the sky, the water which 
reflected it, the lights and shadows 
on the banks, the melancholy cry of 
the whippoorwill, and the gay sounds 
of the laborers just through with 
their day’s work. As it grew darker, 
the deep coves were filled with mys- 
terious shades; the ripples left behind 
seemed tipped with a phosphorescent 
light. We glided at last into a shel- 
tered cove just as the moon came 
out, giving enchantment to the whole 
scene. In such bright waters bathed 
Diana when Actzon beheld her and 
was punished for his presumption. 
One of us repeated the beautiful lines 
of Shelley : 


** My soul is an enchanted boat, 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 

Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing ; 
And thine doth like an angel sit 
Beside the helm conducting it, 

Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 
It seems to float ever, for ever 
Upon that many winding river, 
Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses ! 

Till, like one in slumber bound, 

Borne to the ocean, I float down, around, 

Into a sea profound, of ever-spreading sound.” 


A few days after, I sailed oer to 
the Pavilion to take a boat for Wash- 
ington. 
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Sue hid her face from Joseph’s blame, 
The Spirit’s glory-shrouded bride. 

The Sword comes next; but first the Shame: 
Meekly she bore, and naught replied. 


For mutual sympathies we live: 

The outraged heart forgives, but dies: 
To her, that wound was sanative, 

For life to her was sacrifice. 


At us no random shaft is thrown 

When charged with crimes by us unwrought ; 
For sins unchallenged, sins unknown, 

Too oft have stained us—act and thought. 


In past or present she could find 
No sin to weep for; yet, no less, 
Deeplier that hour the sense was shrined, 
In her, of her own nothingness. 


That hour foundations deeper yet 
God sank in her; that so more high 
Her greatness—spire and parapet— 
Might rise, and nearer to the sky: 


That, wholly overbuilt by grace, 
Nature might vanish, like some isle 
In great towers lost—the buried base 
Of some surpassing fortress pile. 
AUBREY DE VERE. 
















ST. PETER, FIRST 


THE question of which we purpose 
to treat in this article is one of those 
that are sure to receive prominence 
whenever the claims of the Roman 
see are discussed with more than 
ordinary interest and warmth. Just 
now the “Anglo-Catholic” mind is 
exercised to find some way of estab- 
lishing the existence of a one holy ca- 
tholic and apostolic church, without 
admitting the supremacy of the bishop 
of Rome; besides, the approaching 
ecumenical council directs men’s at- 
tention to the eternal city, and the high 
prerogatives of its pontifis. Not unfre- 
quently we meet with a broad denial 
that St. Peter ever was at Rome at 
all, or at least that he was ever bishop 
of Rome. This is not, indeed, the 
course pursued by the most learned 
or thoughtful amongst our opponents ; 
they know history too well to stake 
their reputation for erudition or fair- 
ness on any such denial; but it is 
in favor with a lower or less instructed 
class of minds, and is adopted in 
text-books for theological seminaries, 
as well as in some popular works in- 
tended chiefly for the perusal of per- 
sons who, in all likelihood, may never 
have the opportunity, even should 
they have the inclination, of recur- 
ring to those more learned authori- 
ties by consulting whom the impos- 
ture would soon be detected. Thus 
it has come to pass that in popular 
works, lectures, magazine and news- 
paper articles, and the like, one fre- 
quently meets with the flippant asser- 
tion that it is very doubtful whether 
St. Peter ever was at Rome, that the 
place of his death is uncertain; all 
that we know for certain being that, 
shortly before his demise, he was in 
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Babylon, whence he wrote his first 
letter. We shall endeavor to establish 
as a historical truth beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt, supported by evidence 
that must be admitted as sufficient 
by any unprejudiced critic, that St. 
Peter visited Rome, dwelt there, was 
first bishop of the Roman church, 
and there, together with St. Paul, 
laid down his life for his Master, in 
fulfilment of the latter’s prophecy, 
“When thou wilt be old, thou wilt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another 
will gird thee, and lead thee whither 
thou wouldst not ;” words which, as 
the inspired writer tells us, signified 
“by what death he should glorify 
God.”* The question has been so 
fully discussed, that we may not hope 
to say anything that will be consi- 
dered new; to the learned reader, 
indeed, we can but repeat a “ thrice- 
told tale ;” but, as the adversaries of 
the holy see do not disdain to fur- 
bish up the arms which have already 
been stricken from the hands of their 
predecessors, we shall be content to 
draw from the same arsenals whence 
our fathers drew the weapons that 
they knew how to wield so skilfully 
and successfully. All that’ we ask 
of the non-Catholic reader is, that he 
approach the question as a merely 
historical one, to be judged on the 
ordinary rules of historical evidence. 
All dogmatical preoccupations against 
the supremacy of the Roman pontiffs 
should be laid aside. This is de- 
manded by fairness and a sincere love 
of truth; besides, although we ac- 
knowledge that to establish St. Peter’s 
Roman bishopric is, if not an indis- 


* John xxi. 18, 
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pensable, at least a very important, 
preliminary to the successful assertion 
of the Roman primacy, yet the ablest 
amongst Protestant theologians have 
thought that, even admitting the his- 
torical fact, they could successfully 
refute the dogma. Our inquiry, 
then, shall be purely historical, to be 
decided on purely historical grounds. 

At the beginning of this century, 
no one having any pretensions to his- 
torical learning attempted to deny 
that St. Peter had really lived and 
died at Rome. Such high names in 
the Anglican Church as Cave, Pear- 
son, and Dodwell had given their 
unbiassed and positive testimony to 
the truth. Whiston had said: “That 
St. Peter was at Rome is so clear in 
Christian antiquity, that it is a shame 
for a Protestant to confess that any 
Protestant ever denied it.” But, 
about this period, the rage for the 
new system of biblical interpretation 
raised doubts about the accepted 
meaning of the word Baéylon in the 
thirteenth verse of the fifth chapter 
of the first epistle of St. Peter, and 
the question whether the apostle ever 
was at Rome again came up for dis- 
cussion. Very little new has been 
said, so that little remains to be con- 
futed. We repeat, we have merely 
to sum up what has been well and 
conclusively said before. We have 
before us a work entitled 4x LE xfosi- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles, His- 
torical and Doctrinal, by Edward 
Harold Browne, lord bishop of Ely, 
in which* the author endeavors to 
confute “the position of the Roman 
Church, that St. Peter was bishop of 
Rome.” As this work is used as a 
text-book in the New York Protes- 
tant Episcopal Seminary, and may, 
therefore, be supposed to furnish 
ideas and facts on church questions 
to the average Episcopalian clerical 


* Art. xxxvii. sec. IT. 
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mind, we shall follow the author in 
his argument, and show how a plain 
tale can put down all his ingenious 
explanations and evasions. 

The plain statement is as follows: 
The earliest and most reliable docu- 
ments of Christian antiquity, with a 
clearness and unanimity that leave no 
room for doubt or cavil, state that St. 
Peter was at Rome, took a special 
care of the Roman Church, and died 
there. The bishops of Rome are al- 
ways represented as his successors, 
not merely in that inheritance which 
has come down to all bishops from 
the apostles, but as his successors 
in his Cathedra, or episcopal chair. 
Our witnesses are numerous; their 
knowledge and fidelity are unim- 
peachable; their statements cannot 
be evaded or explained away; and 
thus the Roman bishopric of St. 
Peter is as undoubted a fact of 
ecclesiastical history as any other in 
the earlier ages. We shall give the 
proofs one by one, confining ourselves 
to the first three centuries. 

St. Clement, who was certainly 
bishop of Rome, and who, according 
to Tertullian was ordained by Peter, 
in his epistle to the Corinthians—ad- 
mitted as genuine by the best authori- 
ties—treferring to the late persecution 
of the Roman Church under Nero, 
mentions among other troubles the 
recent martyrdom of SS. Peter and 
Paul, alleging them as noble examples 
of patience under tribulation. We 
have here a witness on the spot, who 
had seen the apostles, and been a 
special disciple of St. Peter. 

We have next another apostolic 
father, St. Ignatius of Antioch, who 
suffered martyrdom about A.D. 107, 
and in a letter to the Romans speaks 
of SS. Peter and Paul as their special 
preceptors and masters: “I do not 
command you as Peter and Paul; I 
am a condemned man.” It is to be 
remarked that no one attempts to 
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deny that St. Paul was at Rome, as 
one of his journeys thither is related 
in the last chapter of the Acts, and he 
speaks of himself as in that city ;* the 
union of St. Peter’s name with his, 
as both commanding the Romans, 
shows that the former apostle had 
been with them in person as well as 
Paul. 

Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, proba- 
bly a disciple of St. John the Apostle, 
as quoted by Eusebius, says that St. 
Mark wrote his gospel from the 
preaching of St. Peter at Rome,f and 
that the apostle wrote his first letter 
from the same place, calling it Baby- 
lon. 

St. Dionysius of Corinth wrote a 
letter to the Roman Church under 
the pontificate of Soter, (A.D. 161- 
170,) which is also quoted by Eusebi- 
us,§ in which he says that SS. Peter 
and Paul, after planting the faith at 
Corinth, went into Italy, planted the 
faith amongst the Romans, and there 
sealed their testimony with their 
blood. 

St. Irenzeus, (Bishop of Lyons a.p. 
178,) a disciple of Polycarp, who was 
himself a hearer of the Apostle John, 
speaks of the Roman Church as “the 
greatest and most ancient church, 
known to all, founded and established 
at Rome by the two most glorious 
apostles, Peter and Paul.|| He adds: 
“The blessed apostles having found- 
ed and arranged the church, delivered 

‘its bishopric and administration to 
Linus. To him succeeded Anacletus, 
after him Clement, to him Evaristus, 
and to Evaristus, Alexander. The 
sixth from the apostles was Sixtus, 
after him Telesphorus, next Hyginus ; 
then Pius, after whom came Anicetus. 
Soter succeeded Anicetus, and now 


*2 Tim:i. 17. This letter would seem to have been 
written not long before the apostle’s death. See ch. 
iv. 6, 7. 

t+ Eus. Hist! Eccl. lib. iii. ¢. 39. * 

+ Ibid. lib. iii. c. 1. 

§ 1did. lib. ii. c. 25. 

ILib. iii. adv. Her. c. iii. 
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the bishopric is held by Eleutherius, 
the twelfth from the apostles.” This 
is an authentic list of the bishops of 
Rome from the apostles to the 
writer’s time, placing the date of his 
work between a.p. 170 and 18s, 
the fifteen years of the pontificate of 
Eleutherius. 

Cajus, a priest of Rome under 

Zephyrinus, who governed the church 
during the first seventeen years of the 
third century, says, in a work quoted 
by Eusebius,* but now lost: “I can 
show you the trophies of the apostles; 
for whether we go to the Vatican or 
the Ostian way, we shall meet with the 
trophies of the founders of this church.” 
This is remarkable testimony to the 
accuracy of the tradition that prevails 
to this day of the places where the 
apostles were buried—St. Peter at the 
Vatican, St. Paul in the Ostian way, 
which now are marked by “ trophies,” 
greater in splendor and magnificence, 
but raised by the same spirit of rever- 
ence and love as those which this Ro- 
man priest pointed out in the third 
century. 
- Tertullian flourished about the 
same period, for he died a.p. 216. 
Speaking in his great work On Pre- 
scriptions ¢ of apostolic churches, he 
says: “If you are near Italy, you 
have Rome, whence we also [the 
African Church] derive our origin. 
How happy is this church on which 
the apostles poured forth their whole 
doctrine with their blood ; where Peter 
by his martyrdom is made like the 
Lord; where Paul is crowned with a 
wreath like that of John!” Again: 
“Let us see what the Ro- 
mans proclaim in our ears, they to 
whom Peter and Paul left the Gospel 
sealed with their blood.” f 

And speaking in the book On Pre- 
scriptions of the origin of apostolic 
churches, he calls on heretics to “ un- 


* Tbid. lib. ii. c. 15. 
t C. 36. 
¢ Lib. iv. adv. Marcion, 
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fold the series of their bishops, coming 
down from the beginning in succes- 
sion, so that the first bishop was ap- 
pointed and preceded by any one of 
the apostles, or apostolic men in 
communion with the apostles.* For 
in this way the apostolic churches 
exhibit their origin ; as the 
Church of Rome relates that Clement 
was ordained by Peter.”t Clement 
of Alexandria (who died a.p. 222) 
states that St. Paul wrote his gospel 
at the request of the Romans, who 
wished to have a written record of 
what they had heard from St. Peter.{ 

Origen, (A.D. 185-255,) who visit- 
ed Rome under the pontificate of 
Zephyrinus, says that St. Peter having 
preached to the Jews in Pontus, Ga- 
latia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia, 
toward the end of his life § came to 
Rome, and was crucified with his 
head downward. | 

St. Cyprian, (Bishop of Carthage 
A.D. 248, put to death for the faith 
A.D. 258,) speaking of the irregular 
proceedings of some local schismatics 
who had appealed to Pope Cornelius, 
says: “They venture to set sail, and 
carry letters from schismatical and 
profane men to the chair of Peter,and 
to the principal church, whence sa- 
cerdotal unity has arisen.”** And in 
another letter he speaks of the election 
of Cornelius, “when the place of Fa- 
bian, that is, the place of Peter, and 
the rank of the priestly chair, was va- 
cant.”+¢ Even Bishop Hopkins, 
whom his friends cannot blame for 
too great facility in his concessions, 
admits that St. Cyprian acknowledged 
that St. Peter was bishop of Rome. 

We do not wish to go beyond the 


*“Ut primus ille episcopus aliquem ex Apostolis 
habuerit auctorum et antecessorem.” 

t Ch. 32. 

+ Eus. Hist. Eccl. lib, vi. c. 14. 

§ em rere 

1 Quoted by Eusebius, Wst. Zcci. lib. iii. c. 11. 

** Epist. 59, ad Cornel. 

tt Zpist. 52, ad Antonianum. 
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three hundred years immediately fol- 
lowing the death of the apostle, and 
shall therefore omit here the clear 
and unmistakable statements of Op- 
tatus, Jerome, Epiphanius, Augus- 
tine, and others, closing with the ac- 
count given by Eusebius of Czesarea, 
(bishop A.D. 315-340,) who is justly 
regarded as the father of ecclesiastical 
history, and of the greatest weight in 
historical matters. His accuracy and 
research are universally acknowledg- 
ed, and his authority alone is generally 
regarded as conclusive.* He says 
that Simon Magus went to Rome, 
and that “against this bane of man- 
kind, the most merciful and kind 
Providence conducted to Rome Pe- 
ter, the most courageous and the 
greatest among the apostles, who on 
account of his virtue was leader of 
all.”+ He addsin his chronicle : “ Hav- 
ing first founded the Church of Anti- 
och, he goes to Rome, where, preach- 
ing the gospel, he continues twenty- 
five years bishop of the same city.” 
We have here a continuous series 
of witnesses, from those who had 
seen and conversed with the Apostle 
St. Peter to the date of the first work 
on ecclesiastical history now extant, 
all of whom clearly testify to the fact 
that he visited Rome, took special 
charge of the Roman Church, and 
there died a martyr, as our Lord had 
foretold he would die. After the 
apostolic writers, who, from the 
proximity of the events to their own 
time, could not be mistaken,the most 
important witnesses are Irenzeus and 


*“ Tn questions of critical investigation regardin$ 
the early church, no writer bears with him greater 
authority than that of the learned Eusebius, bishop of 
Czsarea. Removed only by two hundred years from 


_the apostolic times, and being attached to the imperial 


court, and having at his command all the literary 
treasures of the Czsarean library, he ever displays a 
profound knowledge of the earlier Christian writers, 
and at the same time a truly refined critical acumen 
in discriminating b their ine productions 
and those falsely assigned to them.” —Dadlin Review, 
June, 1858, art. vii. 
t Hist, Eccl, lib. ii, c. xv. 
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Origen, Tertullian and Cyprian, The 
two former had visited Rome, and 
are competent witnesses of the tradi- 
tion of the Roman Church, the most 
important of all in this matter; the 
two latter can testify to the same tra- 
dition, both because missionaries from 
Rome planted the faith in Africa, and 
because the constant intercourse, as 
well in ecclesiastical as in civil affairs, 
between the capital of the empire 
and Carthage, must necessarily have 
brought about a community of tradi- 
tions between the two churches. The 
whole ancient church thus bears wit- 
ness to what some Protestants now 
vainly affect to deny. Greece, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egypt, Northern Africa, 
Gaul, Palestine, repeat what Clement, 
ordained by Peter, tells. The second 
century takes up the fact from those 
who had seen the apostles; the third 
learns it from the second, and the 
father of ecclesiastical history relates 
it as a matter beyond doubt, found 
by him in those ancient records, for 
the greater part since lost, the gist of 

which he has fortunately preserved 
to posterity. Scarcely any matter of 

fact—and this is a mere matter of fact 
—connected with the early age of 
the church, leaving out those record- 
ed in the sacred pages, is better at- 
tested. 

To these written records we must 
add the expressive testimony of the 
catacombs. It is impossible to visit 
them without feeling that the Roman 
Christians looked on the apostles Pe- 
ter and Paul as the founders of their 
local church. Eusebius was struck 
by the “ monuments marked with the 
names of Peter and Paul,” which he 
saw in the cemeteries at Rome, and 
these have been discovered, in mo- 
dern times, by the indefatigable in- 
dustry of Christian antiquarians ; they 
are a living testimony to the fact that 
St. Peter, as well as St. Paul, labored 
in Rome. The illustrious Cardinal 
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Borgia has traced the tradition in re 
gard to the presence of St. Peter’s 
body in the Vatican from the begin- 
ning of the third century,* when, as 
we have seen, Cajus, a priest of 
Rome, in a work against heretics,} 
spoke of the trophy of Peter in the 
Vatican, down to the days of Pope 
Urban VIII. And thus the most 
splendid monument Christianity has 
erected to the worship of the living 
God is also an authentic record of the 
fact that the chief of the apostles 
selected the city of Rome, in a special 
manner, as the scene of his labors, 
and there consummated his glorious 
career in the service of his ‘Master. 
No wonder learned Protestants are 
ashamed to join with their more igno- 
rant brethren. One learned German 
writer of this century says: “There 
is, perhaps, no event in ancient 
(church) history so clearly placed 
beyond doubt by the consenting testi- 
mony of ancient Christian writers as 
that of Peter having been at Rome.”t 
Another more forcibly, if possible, 
remarks: “ Nothing but the polemics 
of faction have induced some Protes- 
tants, especially Spanheim, in imita- 
tion of some medizval opponents of 
the popes, to deny that Peter ever 
was at Rome.”§ 

A caviller may, indeed, say that all 
these witnesses prove, at most, that 
Peter was at Rome, not that he was 
bishop of Rome. And this is the 
point made by Bishop Browne, in the 
work to which we have referred. 


“Tt is not to be doubted,” he says, “ that 
a tradition did exist in early times that St. 
Peter was bishop of Rome. But if that 
tradition be submitted, like others of the 
same kind, to the test of historical investi- 
gation, it will be found to rest on a very 
slender foundation, In the first place, 


*In the work Vaticana Confessio B. Petri. 

+ The Montanists. 

t Berthold, Historisch-Krit. Einleit. in 4. und 
N. 7. apud Perrone. 
§ Gieseler, Lehrbuch der Kirchengesch. Ibid. 
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Scripture is silent about his having been at 
Rome—a remarkable silence, if his having 
been bishop there was a fact of such vital 
importance to the church as Roman divines 
have made it to be. Then, the first tradi- 
tion of his having been at Rome at all does 
not appear for more than a century after his 
death. It is nearly two centuries after that 
event that we meet with anything like the 
opinion that the Roman bishops were his 
successors. It is three centuries before we 
find him spoken of as bishop of Rome. 
But when we reach three centuries and a 
half, we are told that he not only was bishop 
of Rome, but that he resided five and twen- 
ty years at Rome ; a statement utterly irre- 
concilable with the history of the New Tes- 
tament.””* 

“There is, indeed, no good reason to 
doubt that St. Peter was at Rome; that he 
assisted St. Paul to order and establish the 
church there ; that, in conjunction with St. 
Paul, he ordained one or more of its earliest 
bishops, and that there he suffered death 
for the sake of Christ. But there is no rea- 
son to believe that he was ever, in any pro- 
per or local sense, bishop of Rome.” t 


We leave aside for the present the 
alleged silence of the New Testa- 
ment. In the first place, it is not 
true that “ the first tradition of Peter’s 
having been at Rome does not ap- 
pear for more than a century after 
his death.” Clement of Rome, Igna- 
tius of Antioch, Papias, Dionysius 
of Corinth, belong to this period, and 
all unmistakably testify to Peter’s 
having been at Rome. Irenzeus may 
be fairly counted also, as he was sent 
from Lyons to Rome in A.D. 177. 
Of these, Bishop Browne mentions 
only Papias and Ireneus. He 
quotes Papias’s opinion about the 
word Bady/lon in St. Peter’s first Epis- 
tle, and tries to set it aside. But, 
whatever the exegetical value of the 
opinion, it is proof that Papias held it 
as an undoubted fact that St. Peter 
was at Rome; besides, he also states 
that Mark wrote his gospel at Rome, 
under the eye of Peter. Nor is it ate 
all pertinent to say that Eusebius tells 


*Loc. cit. t Lbid. 
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us that Papias was a narrow-minded 
man, and an enthusiast about the 
Apocalypse. Neither narrow-mind- 
edness nor enthusiasm prevents men 
from being competent witnesses to 
simple facts, and the one about which 
we are now inquiring is a simple fact. 
The only question is—Could Papias 
have known for certain whether St. 
Peter was at Rome ornot? He lived 
in the apostolic age, not half a cen 
tury after the death of the apostle. 
This is a sufficient answer, and his 
views about either Babylon or the 
Apocalypse cannot impair its sufficien- 
cy. As to Irenzeus, our lord bishop 
quibbles in a way that is not hand- 
some. He tries to break down his 
and other writers’ testimony by alleg- 
ing, first, that they disagree as to the 
first bishop of Rome after St. Peter ; 
second, that they disagree about the 
time St. Peter came to Rome. 

We are almost ashamed to have to 
answer such quibbling. Neither dis- 
agreement at all touches the substan- 
tial part of the narrative. Neither is 
as great as our expounder of the arti- 
cles, in his despair, tries to make it. 
Neither could ever have been alleged 
in ordinary controversy. All authors, 
save Tertullian, mention Linus as 
first bishop of Rome after Peter. The 
African father in reality says only 
that Clement was ordained by Peter ; 
the context, however, would suggest 
that he supposed, he was the immedi- 
ate successor of the apostle. The 
truth appears to be that Linus, Cle- 
tus, and Clement were consecrated 
bishops by one or the other of the 
apostles. This was commonly done 
in the first age; only one person in 
every city possessed episcopal juris- 
diction, but more clergymen than one 
were frequently invested with the epis- 
copal order. This was done in the 
Roman Church. St. Peter was its 
first bishop; after his death, Linus, 
Cletus, Clement governed it in suc- 
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cession, all three having been ordain- 
ed by the apostles. There is noth- 
ing in this supposition at all at vari- 
ance with what is known to have 
been the common practice of the 
first age, a practice which it is not 
ingenuous in the lord bishop of Ely 
to suppress. As to the discrepancy 
about the time of the apostle’s com- 
ing to Rome, it is easily explained on 
the commonly received hypothesis 
that St. Peter twice visited Rome. 
Eusebius says that he went first un- 
der Claudius. He was obliged to 
leave Italy in consequence of that 
emperor's decree banishing thence 
the Jews. He returned thither, to- 
ward the end of his life, and there 
suffered martyrdom. But it is plain 
that such discrepancies cannot affect 
the substance, namely, that Peter was 
at Rome; indeed, they are intelligi- 
ble only on the supposition that all 
the authors quoted held the main 
fact as certain. It is plain also that 
there is not the slightest foundation 
for the lord bishop’s assertion that “ at 
whatever time St. Peter came to 
Rome, there was some one else bish- 
op of Rome then.” The courage re- 
quired for this assertion can be meas- 
ured from another statement, just 
four lines above: “ All (the early writ- 
ers) agree in saying that the first bish- 
op of the see was Linus.” This is 
simply shameful. Put after “see” 
the words after Peter, and the quota- 
tion will be correct. But then what 
becomes of the bishop’s argument ? 
He says Linus was bishop of Rome 
when Peter went thither; and he al- 
so admits that “some (early writers) 
say that St. Paul, others that St. Pe- 
ter and St. Paul, ordained him.” These 
latter writers surely did not suppose 
that St. Peter ordained a man in Rome 
before he himself ever went to Rome. 
The bishop clearly does not stick 
at trifles. His chronology is also en- 
tirely at fault. He says that it “is 
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three centuries (after St. Peter’s death) 
before we find him spoken of as 
bishop of Rome.” But St. Cyprian, 
whom even Bishop Hopkins admits 
spoke thus of the apostle, was put to 
death before the end of the second 
century from St. Peter’s martyrdom. 
He sneers at the statement that St. 
Peter was five-and-twenty years bish- 
op of Rome; yet he admits that it is 
based on the authority of that emi- 
nent and judicious critic, St. Jerome, 
who, from his high position under 
Pope Damasus, had abundant oppor- 
tunity for an accurate examination 
of the then extant records. In reality, 
it is based on an earlier authority, 
the great historian Eusebius. It is 
plain that his polemic system is sim- 
ply factious ; he ignores some autho- 
rities, misconstrues others, miscalcu- 
lates dates, and mistakes mere acces- 
sories for the principal fact; such a 
course is not only a crime against his- 
torical truth, it is also a blunder, for 
it can mislead only the unlearned or 
the unwary reader. 

The writers of the first age do not, 
it is true, assert in so many words 
that St. Peter was bishop of Rome. 
The reason is obvious. ‘Treating of 
other matters, their allusions are 
merely incidental, such as we might 
expect immediately after the death 
of SS. Peter and Paul, and relating 
chiefly to the fact of the apostle’s 
connection with the Roman Church, 
or his martyrdom there. For these 
facts they are unanswerable authority. 
These are a necessary preliminary to 
the assertion of St. Peter’s Roman 
bishopric. This fact is broadly stated 
as soon as we meet with the polemi- 
cal development of the doctrine of 
apostolic succession. ‘Tertullian, in 
the text we have quoted from the 
book On Prescriptions, where he accu- 
rately defines in what this succession 
consists, namely, that the first bishop 
was appointed and preceded by an 
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apostle or an apostolic man, (Afoséo- 
lum... habuerit auctorem et antecesso- 
rem,) says that in the Roman Church 
Clement was ordained by Peter. Tra- 
cing thus the succession in Rome 
‘from Peter, not from Paul, whose 
death in the imperial city he men- 
tions, he shows that he knew Peter 
was the bishop of the see. St. Cy- 
prian uses unmistakable language on 
the same subject, and Eusebius as- 
serts positively that St. Peter was 
bishop of Rome. We might quote 
other catalogues, but, though of great 
authority, they are of a more recent 
date. But we shall give two more 
authorities which can be connected 
with the period to which we have 
confined ourselves, St. Jerome* 
positively states that St. Peter held 
the episcopal chair (cathedram sacer- 
dotalem) of Rome for twenty-five 
years. His historical knowledge and 
critical acumen give to his words the 
authority of a statement based on the 
very best records of the early age. 
No one can deny that in the latter 
half of the fourth century there were 
such records at Rome. St. Optatus 
of Millevi, in Africa, (A.D. 370,) in a 
controversial work against the Dona- 
tists, speaks of St. Peter’s Roman 
bishopric as a matter of notoriety, 
which no one would dare deny. 
“You ought to know,” says he to the 
Donatist leader, Parmenian, “ and 
you dare not deny, that Peter estab- 
lished at Rome an episcopal chair, 
which he was the first to occupy, in 
order that through (communion with) 
this one chair all might preserve 
unity.”¢ A statement made so posi- 
tively, so unhesitatingly, so boldly, 
must have been founded on the very 
best historical evidence. And the 
nineteenth century must accept the 
judgment of competent writers of the 
fourth on such a subject. Unless, 


* Tn Catal. 
Contr. Parmenianum. 
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then, we wish to deny all authority to 
authentic record of the early age of 
the church, we must conclude, with 
the good leave of the lord bishop of 
Ely, that there is excellent reason to 
believe that St. Peter was bishop of 
Rome. 

Nor is there any force in the bi- 
shop’s remark that all the apostles 
had the world for their diocese, and 
were not confined to any particular 
city. We do not, of course, mean to 
say that St. Peter confined his preach- 
ing to Rome. He was apostle as 
well as head of the church. As apos- 
tle, he preached chiefly to the Jews. 
As _ head of the churgh, he chdse for 
his episcopal see the capital of the 
world, in order that there might be 
no doubts about the legitimate heir 
of his great dignity. For this reason 
we find him in Rome among the 
Gentiles, though St. Paul had a spe- 
cial mission to them. Dr. Browne 
says Peter was St. Paul’s assistant at 
Rome; and this, in the face of the 
facts that every writer, from Clement 
down, puts him before the great ves- 
sel of election, and that St. Paul 
himself, as we shall see, speaks of his 
ministry to the Romans as one mere- 
ly of mutual consolation, a tone he 
never adopted toward a church which 
he himself had founded. 

We have purposely left to the last 
the argument based on the alleged 
silence of the New Testament, be- 
cause we wished to clear an historical 
question of all purely exegetical diffi- 
culties. We have established our the- 
sis on indubitable evidence ; we might 
rest here and simply say that, inas- 
much as no one pretends that the 
New Testament contains the entire 
history of the apostles, its silence 
cannot affect the certainty of our pro- 
position. This silence may puzzle 
the curious reader ; it may be various- 
ly interpreted, according to the theo- 
logical bent of the student; but it 
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cannot disprove facts which are pro- 
ved by historical authority. Bishop 
Browne feels the force of this, and 
does not insist much on the silence 
of the New Testament. He merely 
remarks that this silence is strange, if 
St. Peter’s Roman bishopric be as 
important as Roman divines make it 
out to be. Strictly speaking, we 
might let this pass, as we are not 
now concerned in establishing the 
supremacy of the Roman pontiffs, but 
merely treating the historical ques- 
tion, Who was first bishop of Rome ? 
We may observe, however, that no 
believer in the doctrine of apostolical 
succession can consistently urge this 
silence. How does Dr. Browne trace 
his succession in the office of bishop 
from the apostles? Is it from St. 
Peter? Then he has to meet the 
same objection about the silence of 
the New Testament on what, from 
his point of view, is a vital matter. 
Is it from St. Paul? But there is no 
scriptural evidence that St. Paul ever 
ordained a bishop in Rome, or any- 
where in the west. Is it from any 
other apostle? The same remark 
holds good. No claim to apostolical 
succession can be established for any 
see in the western church unless on 
the evidence of tradition. This is 
virtually admitted by Dr. Browne 
himself. 

Since, however, the silence of the 
New Testament is commonly urged 
as affording presumptive evidence 
that St. Peter never was at Rome, 
we shall examine all that Protestants 
have to say on the subject. The 
principal text—the only one having 
direct reference to the subject—is 1 
Peter v.13: “The church which is 
in Babylon, elected together with 
you, saluteth you, and so doth Mark, 
my son.” Nearly all ancient writers, 
commencing with Papias, say that 
this letter was written at Rome, 
which city St. Peter designates under 
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the name of Babylon. Our Protes- 
tant opponents, of course, reject this 
interpretation. Now, we wish it to 
be understood that we do not allege 
this text to prove that St. Peter wrote 
from Rome. We admit that, taken 
in itself, apart from tradition, it is 
obscure, and can afford, at best, 
ground but for conjecture. But, hay- 
ing established beyond all doubt the 
fact that St. Peter was at Rome, we 
follow the interpretation of the re- 
spectable ancient writers whom we 
have quoted. When the letter was 
written, old Babylon of Assyria was 
in ruins, according to Strabo and 
Pliny; and the Jews, to whom St. 
Peter wrote, had been banished from 
Assyria, according to Josephus; and, 
though Seleucia gvas afterward called 
Babylon, it had not received the 
name at this early period. Some 
think that the Babylon referred to 
was in Egypt, the place now called 
Cairo. But it was then but a fort, 
or fortified village, (castellum,) and 
the Christian church of Egypt has 
always looked on Alexandria as its 
birthplace. St. Peter, moreover, 
warns the Christians of the approach- 
ing persecution, and exhorts them to 
be subject to the emperor and his 
subordinates. These allusions come 
very naturally from the pen of one 
writing at Rome, but are almost unin- 
telligible if we suppose the writer in 
Babylon of Assyria, out of the Ro- 
man empire. The opinion that the 
letter was written at Rome, called 
Babylon by St. Peter for some reason 
which we can only conjecture, is 
based on excellent ancient authority, 
agrees with well-known facts of his- 
tory, and with the internal evidence 
of the letter itself. Leaving aside its 
bearings on the main question we are 
discussing, it is by far the most pro- 
bable view, and, in any other case, 
would be accepted without difficulty.* 


* Occasionally the love of novelty induces some 
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Protestants, moreover, commonly 
allege the absence of any mention 
of St. Peter’s voyage to Rome in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the absence 
of any reference to him, either in St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans or in 
those he wrote from Rome. The si- 
lence of the Acts is easily explained. 
After the council of Jerusalem, the 
writer relates only the missionary 
labors of St. Paul, so that we could 
not expect any mention of St. Peter’s 
voyages. Dr. Browne infers from 
Acts xxvill. 22, that “the Jews of 
Rome had had no communication 
with any chief teacher among the 
Christians.” This inference is not 
borne out by the text, “ We desire to 
hear from thee what thou thinkest; 
or as concerning this sect, we know 
that it is everywhere opposed.” ‘The 
obvious meaning is that the Jews of 
Rome knowing that Paul was a Pha- 
risee learned in the law, wished to 
hear what he had to say in favor of 
the new religion. They must have 
looked on St. Peter as a Galilean 
fisherman, who had no right to at- 
tempt to expound the law and the 
prophets. It is puerile for Dr. 
Browne to allege that they should 
have heard him with respect because 
he was the apostle of the circumci- 
sion; for, of what importance could 
this title be in their eyes, if they did 
not believe in Him who sent the 
apostles ? 

If St. Peter went to Rome in the 
reign of Claudius, he certainly was 
Catholic writer to differ from his brethren. This is 
the case with Hug, who holds that we cannot admit 
mystical names in the letters of the apostles, as there 
is no instance ef their use, save in this disputed case. 
This is criticism based on internal evidence run mad. 
One would suppose that there was a perfect course of 
sacred epistolary literature in the New Testament, 
based on fixed rules, instead of a few detached letters, 
written by different authors at different times, without 
any communication or agreement with one another 
about literary style. Thereis nothing more fallacious 
than the interpretation of any of the letters of the 
apostles on mere internal evidence. Hug’s remark at 
most shows that internal evidence does not afford any 


proof that St. Peter meant Rome, which no one will 
deny. 


Bishop of Rome. 
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afterward absent from the city, as we 
find him after this period at the coun- 
cil of Jerusalem. His absence from 
Rome accounts for the fact that St. 
Paul does not salute him in his Epis- 
tle to the Romans, a straw at which 
some Protestant writers clutch with 
great avidity. The great respect 
with which St. Paul speaks of the 
Roman Church, whose faith, he says, 
was spoken of in the whole world, 
agrees with the supposition that St. 
Peter had already preached there. 
On these words,* “For I long to 
see you, that I may impart to you 
some spiritual gift, that ye may be 
strengthened ; that is, I may be com- 
forted together with you, by that 
which is common to us both, your 
faith and mine,” Theodoret remarks 
as follows: “ Because the great Peter 
had first given them the doctrine of 
the gospel, he said mereiy, ‘that ye 
may be strengthened.’ I do not wish, 
he says, to bring a new doctrine to 
you, but to confirm that which you 
have received, and to water the trees 
which have already been planted.” t 
The words certainly indicate that the 
faith had already been firmly estab- 
lished by some teacher of high rank, 
and are a very apposite commentary 
on Dr. Browne’s reason why the 
Jews, some years afterward, were 
anxious to hear St. Paul. We can- 
not really understand what hallucina- 
tion led him to quote these words 
to show that St. Paul writes much 
as “if no apostle had ever beén 
amongst the Romans.” But we 
admire his prudence in giving purely 
a reference, not the words of the text. 
His other reference to Rom. xv. 15 
—24 is even more unlucky. St. Paul 
therein says plainly that he generally 
preached, “not where Christ was 
named,” lest he should build on an- 
other man’s foundation. “ For which 


* Ch. i. 11, 12. t In locum. 
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cause,” he adds, “I have been much 
hindered from coming to you.” 
Therefore some other apostle Aad 
preached to the Romans. He even 
goes on to say that he hoped to be 
gratified in his desire of seeing them, 
when on his way to Spain, so that it 
is plain that he, though apostle of 
the Gentiles, considered there was no 
necessity for his making a journey to 
Rome on purpose to instruct the Ro- 
man Church. St. Paul, then, writes 
very much as if an apostle Aad been 
with the Romans. Whatever else 
Dr. Browne does, he ought to quote 
Scripture fairly. St. Paul’s allusions, 
obscure though they may be to us, 
were, of course, clear to those to 
whom they were written. No fami- 
liar letter can be fully understood 
without taking into account the facts 
which, being well known to those to 
whom he writes, the author merely 
alludes to in a passing way. 

The letters which St. Paul wrote 
from Rome were all written during 
his first stay there, with the .probable 
exception of the second to Timothy. 
Colossians iv. 11, and 2 Timothy iv. 
16, are quoted to show that St. Peter 
was not at Rome, else he would 
have stood by St. Paul. But the 
epistle to the Colossians was written 
during St. Paul’s first imprisonment, 
when St. Peter, as we have seen, 
must have been absent, and in the 
second to Timothy he speaks expressly 
of his “first defence.” Most writers 
think he refers to his first imprison- 
ment. Others suppose him to speak 
of a preliminary hearing before Nero, 
during his second imprisonment. 
Admitting this interpretation, he can- 
not include St. Peter, who was his 
fellow-prisoner, in the list of those who 
had forsaken him. The words apply 
to persons at large, who had influ- 
ence with the authorities, which they 
did not use. 

We have thus fully examined all 


that Protestants allege concerning 
the silence of the New Testament. 
The candid reader will see that 
there is nothing in the sacred pages 
to contradict the historical facts we 
have established ; the allusions of St. 
Paul to the instruction of the Ro- 
mans in the faith by a teacher of 
high rank, and the interpretation of 
the word Badylon in St. Peter’s first 
letter, which has come down to us 
from the apostolic age, must be 
counted in their favor. 

It is on historical evidence that 
the case must rest; and on it, as we 
have rehearsed it, we are satisfied to 
submit it to unprejudiced criticism. 
The testimony of the apostolic age, 
and the two immediately following, is 
conclusive ; it cannot be explained 
away ; much less can it be impeach- 
ed. We must give up all belief in 
well-authenticated history, or else ad- 
mit that St. Peter went to Rome, 
founded the church there, and was its 
first bishop, and there died a martyr 
of Christ. 


*O Roma felix, quz duorum principum 
Es consecrata glorioso sanguine 
Horum cruore purpurata ceteras 
Excellis orbis una pulchritudines.”’ 


“O happy Rome ! whom the great Apostles’ blood 
For ever consecrates while ages flow: 
Thou, thus empurpled, art more beautiful 
Than all that doth appear most beautiful below.” 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR ON THE CHRO- 
NOLOGY OF ST. PETER’S LIFE. 


Eusebius says that St. Peter es- 
tablished his see at Antioch in the 
last year of Tiberius, who died March 
fifteenth, A.D. 37. It was probably, 
therefore, in the year 36; and St. Ig- 
natius, the second successor of St. 
Peter in that see; St. John Chrysos- 
tom, who had been a priest there; 
Origen and St. Jerome, as well as 
Eusebius, state that he governed that 
church seven years; which probably 
means, not that his episcopate was 
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just of that length, but, that seven 
calendar years were included (the 
first and the last partially) in it. At 
any rate, this would make the estab- 
lishment of his see in Rome in a.p. 
42 or 43; and the day celebrated by 
the church is January 18th. Now, 
Eusebius, St. Jerome, Cassiodorus, 
and others say that SS. Peter and 
Paul were put to death in the four- 
teenth year of Nero, that is, in A.D. 
67; and their martyrdom is celebra- 
ted on June 29th. ‘This gives twen- 
ty-four and a half or twenty-five and 
a half years for St. Peter’s Roman 
episcopate, or twenty-five years in 
the sense that the Antiochan was 
seven, if he came to Rome in 43; in 
which case he may even have estab- 
lished his see at Antioch in 37. 

St. John Chrysostom says that St. 
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Paul’s life after his conversion was 
thirty-five years; which would make 
that event to have occurred in a.p. 
32 or 33. He himself says (Gal. i.) 
that three years afterward he went to 
Jerusalem, and thence to Tarsus, as is 
also stated in Acts ix. From this 
place he was called to preach to the 
church at Antioch, as mentioned in 
Acts xi.; and this visit, which could 
not have much preceded the estab- 
lishment of St. Peter's see there, may 
well have been in A.D. 35 or 36, 
agreeing with the chronology given 
above. 

These dates do not agree with that 
commonly assigned for the cruci- 
fixion; but numerous evidences show 
that this occurred in the year 29. 
As late a date as a.D. 31 might, 
however, be allowed. 
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Ir was the saddest, saddest face I 
ever saw. 

She stood before the stove in my 
front office,on that dark December day, 
and the steam from her wet, heated 
garments almost concealed her from 
my sight. Yet the first glimpse I 
caught of her, through the partition 
door, excited my interest to an unu- 
sual degree ; and, though I saw her 
not again for a half hour, that one 
glance fixed her features in my mem- 
ory as indelibly as they are printed 
there to-day. 

It was term time, and the second 
return-day of the term. For ten days 
my eyes and brain had both been 
crowded with all that varied detail 
of business which sessions aggregate 
upon the hands and conscience of a 
rising lawyer ; and the musty retinue 
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of assumpsit, efectment, and scire-fa- 
cias had nearly vexed and worn out 
the little life I had at the beginning. 
But the criminal week, which was my 
peculiar sphere, was close at hand, 
and I looked to its exciting, riskful 
cases as a relief from the dull, dreary 
current of civil forms and practice. 
The little room I dignified with 
the name of “ front office” was filled, 
as far as seats went, with rough back- 
woodsmen, witnesses on behalf of a 
gentleman who occupied with me the 
snugly carpeted “sanctum” in the 
rear. While we discussed together 
the points of strength or weakness to 
be tested at the impending trial, the- 
voices of the rude laborers reached! 
us brokenly, and more than once: 
words fell upon my ear which made 
me tremble for the sensibilities of the 





lonely woman who was with them. 
They meant no harm, those bluff, 
hearty men. A tear from her droop- 
ing eyes would have unmanned them. 
But they were not well-bred, nor ten- 
der to the weakness of the other sex. 
My poor client, as she afterward be- 
came, stood while they sat, kept si- 
lence while they laughed and jeered 
each other. It was not their fault 
that they never minded her. They 
were not hypocrites, that’s all. 

At length I had the happiness to 
see the door close on the last of 
them, and, after arranging the maps 
and diagrams which would be needed 
on the morrow, I called to the stranger 
to come in. She obeyed, hesitating- 
ly, and then, for the first time, I saw 
that she belonged to that most for- 
lorn and pitiable of all the many 
classes who throng around our mining 
districts, the recent Irish emigrant. 
The very clothes she wore were the 
same with which she dressed herself 
in the green isle far away, and her 
voice and manner had not yet caught 
that flippancy and pertness which pass 
among the longer landed for tokens 
of American independence and equal- 
ity. She was certainly very poor, or 
the rough, wintry winds would not 
have been permitted to toss her long, 
black hair in tangled masses around 
her shoulders, or drop their melting 
snowflakes on her uncovered head. 
My chivalric interest died without 
time to groan, and whatever thought 
of profit or romance in assisting her 
I might have had, at the first sight 
of her, perished at the same instant. 
But I saw poverty and sorrow, and I 
determined in my heart, before she 
told her errand, that my life of legal 
labor should embrace at least one act 
done thoroughly and for nothing. 

Her story was a short one. Her 
husband and herself had lived in a 
neighboring village. Others of their 


own people dwelt around them, and 
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among these was an old woman and 
her son, No difficulty, that she knew 
of, had ever risen between her family 
and theirs. But, a few days before, 
as her husband was gathering fuel by 
the roadside, these two had rushed 
out on him, and in cold blood mur- 
dered him. The son had fled, and 
the murderer’s mother, with barred 
doors and windows, forbade the vici- 
nage of friend or foe. The broken- 
hearted wife, urged on to take such 
vengeance as the law afforded, had 
come to me and asked my counsel 
and assistance. 

It was of little use to question her. 
Like most of her peculiar class, her 
mind could entertain but one idea, 
and that, in some form or other, re- 
curred in answer to every inquiry I 
could make. Satisfying myself, how- 
ever, that a murder had really been 
committed, and taking down such 
names and dates as were necessary 
for the initial steps of prosecution, I 
sent her home, with the assurance 
that justice should be done her, and 
her dead husband’s ghost avenged. 

The warrant was issued, the arrest 
made, the indictment found, the trial 
finished. There was no doubt of 
guilt. The murder was committed 
in the broad light of day, and many 
eyes had seen it. The counsel for 
the defence had felt the untenability 
of his position before a tithe of the evi- 
dence was in, and slipped down from 
innocence to justifiability, until his 
last hope for the prisoner was in the 
allegation of insanity, late suggested 
and faintly urged. It was useless. 
The twelve inexorable men brought 
in their. verdict of “ wilful murder,” 
and Bridget Davanagh was sentenc- 
ed to be hanged by the neck till she 
was dead. 

It has never been my custom to 
follow cases, on which the solemn 
judgment of the law has been pro- 
nounced, beyond those immediate 
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consequences of that judgment which 
the connection between a lawyer and 
his client has compelled me to super- 
intend. But there was something in 
this case which both attracted and 
disquieted me, and one day in vaca- 
tion I found myself at the grated 
prison-door, seeking admission to the 
cell of the condemned. The old 
woman received me quietly. She 
seemed to have forgotten me, or, at 
least, how active a part I had taken 
in the proceedings which had ended 
in dooming her to a shameful death. 
She was taciturn and moody; and, 
the longer I remained, the more sat- 
isfied I became that her mind was 
now unsettled, if it had not been be- 
fore. I went several times after that, 
and gradually, by kind words and the 
gift of such simple comforts as aged 
matrons most desire, I won her confi- 
dence so far that, in her faltering, 
disconnected way, she told me all 
that sad history of woe and wrong 
and suffering which had brought an 
untimely grave to Michael Herican, 
and a felon’s fate to her. It was one 
of those tales of falsity and sorrow 
which we cannot hear too often, and 
whose moral none of us can learn 
too well. 

The little village of Easky, in the 
County Sligo, was, when this present 
century was young, one of those 
lonesome, scanty-peopled hamlets 
whose very loneliness and isolation 
render them more dear and home- 
like to their few inhabitants. The 
waters of the Northern Ocean foamed 
about the rocks where its fisher-boats 
were moored. The feet of its ram- 
bling children trod the rough paths 
and crumpled the grey masses of 
the wild Slieve-Gamph hills. Thus 
hemmed in between the mountains 
and the sea, it was almost separated 
from the world. The white sails 
that now and then flitted across the 
far horizon, and the slow, lazy car 
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that twice a month brought over his 
majesty’s mail-bags from Dromore, 
were all that Easky ever had to tell 
it that there were nations and king- 
doms on the earth, or that its own 
precipices on the one side, and its 
weed-strewn rocks upon the other, 
did not embrace the whole of human 
joys and sorrows. 

In this solitary village the fore- 
fathers of Patrick Carrol had dwelt 
for immemorial years. So far back 
as tradition went they had been fish- 
ermen, and the last remaining scion 
now followed the ancestral calling. 
He was a sort of hero among his fel- 
low-villagers. ‘True, he was as poor 
as the poorest of them all, and had 
no personal boast save of his vigor- 
ous arms and honest heart. But his 
father, contrary to the custom of his 
race, had refused to lay his bones 
within an ocean bed, and had died 
fighting in the bloody streets of Kil- 
lala. All victims of ’98 were can- 
onized by those rude freemen, and 
the mantle of honor fell from the fa- 
ther upon the children, and gave to 
Patrick Carrol a deserved and well- 
maintained pre-eminence. And so, 
when Bridget Deery became his wife, 
the whole hamlet agreed that the vil- 
lage favorite had found her proper 
husband, and, when the little Mary 
saw the light, the christening holiday 
was kept by every neighbor, old or 
young. 

Four years of perfect happiness 
flew by. Death or misfortune came 
to other families, but not to theirs. 
The little hoarded wealth, hid away 
in the dark corner, grew yearly great- 
er. Health and affection dwelt un- 
remittingly upon the hearthstone, 
and the hearts of the father and mo- 
ther were as full of gratitude as the 
heart of the child was of merriment 
and glee. But the four years had an 
end, and carried with them, into the 
trackless past, the sunshine of theit 











lives. One long, long summer day 
the wife sat among the rocks, watch- 
ing for her husband’s boat, and play- 
ing with the prattler at her side. The 
boat came not. The sun went down. 
The gathering clouds in the offing 
loomed up threateningly. The hoarse 
northwesters felt their way across the 
waters, and whistled in her ears, as 
she clasped the child to her bosom 
and hurried home out of the storm. 
As the gale strengthened with the 
darkness, she fell upon her knees, 
and all that wakeful night besought 
the Mother and the saints to keep 
her baby’s father from the awful dan- 
ger. In vain; for when the morn- 
ing dawned, the waves washed up 
his oars and helm upon the beach, 
and an hour later his drowned corse 
was found beneath the broken crags 
of Anghris Head. 

For the first few years after that 
fatal shock the widowed mother liv- 
ed she knew not how. One by one 
the treasured silver pieces went, till 
destitution stared her in the face. 
The charity of her neighbors outdid 
their means, but even that could not 
keep her from actual suffering, and 
work for the lone woman there was 
absolutely none. What wonder was 
it, then, that, when the flowers had 
bloomed three times above the peace- 
ful bed of Patrick Carrol, his widow, 
more for her child’s sake than her 
own, consented to violate the sancti- 
ty of her broken heart, and become 
the wife of Bernard Davanagh ? 

Bernard was a bold, reckless, wil- 
ful man, and both the mother and 
the child soon felt the difference be- 
tween the dead father and the living. 
As time passed on, and the boy Ber- 
nard was born, the passions of the man 
grew stronger, and cruel words, and 
still more cruel blows, became the 
daily portion of the helpless three. 
Oh! how often did the widow yearn 
to lie down with her children by her 
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dead husband’s side, in the drear 
churchyard, and be at peace for ever, 
But not without them. No, not even 
to be united with the lost, could she 
have left them, and so they clung 
together, closer and closer, as the 
years rolled on—knowing little of 
life except its dark page of sorrow. 

There never yet was a life without 
some ray of joy, and, even in the 
midnight darkness which hung around 
the childhood of Mary Carrol, there 
were faint gleams of happiness. Next 
door but one to their poor cot lived 
James Herican. He too was a fish- 
erman, and, in better days, had been 
Patrick Carrol’s most intimate and 
faithful friend. He had remained 
such to the widow and the fatherless, 
and, but for him, the family of Ber- 
nard Davanagh also might sometimes 
have perished from want and cold. 
He was the father of one child, the 
boy Michael, older by two years 
than Mary, and doubly endeared to 
his heart by the mother’s early death. 
The gossips of Easky had wonder- 
ed, in their simple way, why James 
Herican and Bridget Carrol did not 
marry, but the memory of his dead 
wife and his dead friend forbade the 
one ever to entertain the thought, 
and the poor widow was as far from 
wishing it as he. They were happier 
as they were; he, by his kindness 
and true Christian charity, laying up 
heavenly treasures, which, as the sec- 
ond husband of a second wife, he 
never could accumulate; she, keep- 
ing ever fresh and pure the one love 
of her maiden’s heart, the one hope 
of reunion in the skies. What, and 
how different, the end had been, if 
they had married, the eye of the Eter- 
nal can alone discern. 

The friendship of these parents 
descended to the children. In all 
their sports, their rambles, their la- 
bors, (for in that toiling hamlet even 
tender childhood labored,) Michael 
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Herican and Mary Carrol were to- 
gether. When her half-brother, eight 
years younger than herself, grew into 
boyhood, Michael was his champion 
against the impositions of larger 
boys, and taught him all those arts 
of wood and water craft which vil- 
lage youth so ardently aspire to, and 
so aptly learn. It could not happen 
otherwise than that these constantly 
recurring kindnesses should beget 
firm and fast affection, and knit to- 
gether these young hearts in bonds 
difficult, if not impossible, to sunder. 

It may have been the law of na- 
ture, it may have been the chasten- 
ing of God, that Michael Herican 
and Mary Carrol should come, m 
later years, to love each other. It 
was simply fitting, to all human sight, 
that it should be so; and it was so. 
The father and the mother thanked 
God for it, day by day, and bestowed 
upon them such tokens of encour- 
agement as the bashful lovers could 


comfortably receive. The boy Ber- 
nard, when he heard of it, (and there 
could be no secrets in Easky,) threw 
up his cap for joy, and the old vil- 
lage crones for once smiled on the 
prospects of a happiness they had 


never known. Only Davanagh ap- 
peared displeased, but his abuse of 
the poor girl had been so extreme 
for years that it could scarcely suffer 
any increase, and all the influence 
he exerted over her or them was 
by his ruthless fist and cursing 
tongue. ‘This at last ceased ; for ears 
less patient than her own received 
his stinging insults, and a_ blow, 
quicker than his drunken arm could 
parry, stretched him upon the ground 
to rise no more. 

Mary Carrol reached her twentieth 
birthday. She was a frail, delicate 
girl, below the middle height, and 
with that beautiful but strange union 
of large blue eyes and pearly com- 
plexion with jet black hair and lashes 
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which tells at once of the pure Irish 
blood. We should not have called 
her handsome; perhaps no one 
would, except those who loved her, 
and in whose sight no disfigurement 
or disease could have made her 
homely. But she was one of those 
superior natures which solitude and 
suffering must unite with Christian 
culture to produce; and the whole 
neighborhood, for this, and not for 
her beauty, claimed her as its favor- 
ite and charm. Michael had grown 
to be a stalwart man, half a head 
taller than his sire, and his fellows 
said that none among them promised 
better for diligence and success than 
he. His devotion to Mary Carrol 
knew no bounds, and she, in turn, 
cherished scarcely a thought apart 
from him. Her mother had rapidly 
grown old and broken. Grief, and 
that yearning for the dead which is 
stronger than any sorrow, had made 
her an aged woman long before her 
time, and the fond daughter, between 
her and the one hope of her young 
life, had no third wish or joy. Her 
only trouble was for her brother. 
The wild elements of his father’s na- 
ture became more apparent in him 
every day, and, though he loved his 
mother and half-sister with an almost 
inhuman passionateness, they fre- 
quently found it impossible to re- 
strain his turbulent and curbless will. 
The stern control of a seafaring life 
seemed to be their only chance of 
saving him, and so, at little more 
than twelve years old, he was torn 
away from home and friends and 
sent out on a coasting merchantman 
to be subdued. This parting nearly 
broke his mother’s heart, but her 
discipline of suffering had been borne 
too long and patiently for her to re- 
bel now. It was only another drop 
to her full cup of bitterness, when, a 
few months later, news came, by 
word of mouth from a sailor in Dro- 
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more, that the merchantman had 
foundered in the stormy Irish Sea. 

It would be beyond the power of 
human pen to describe how these 
lone women now clung to Michael 
Herican. His father went down to 
the grave in peace, and he had none 
but them, as they had none but him. 
Already the one looked on him as 
a husband and the other as a son. 
When a few more successful voyages 
were over, and when the humble 
necessaries, which even an Easky 
maid could not become a wife with- 
out providing, were completed, the 
benediction of the church was to 
fulfil the promise of their hearts, and 
give them irrevocably to each other 
in the sight of God and man. 


It was an ill-starred day for 
Michael Herican and the Carrols 
when the Widow Moran and _ her 
daughter came to live in Easky. 
Pierre Moran, deceased, had been 
a small shopkeeper in Sligo, where 
he had amassed a little competence, 
and, now that he was dead, his 
widow returned to her native village 
to pass her remaining life among her 
former neighbors. There were few 
among them who had not known 
more or less about the reckless girl 
who ran away with the half-French 
half-Irish shopman, twenty years 
ago, and her name and memory was 
none, of the best among those virtu- 
ous villagers. But she cared less 
for this because she had enough of 
filthy lucre to command exterior 
respect, and it was better, so she 
thought, to be highest among the 
lowly than to be low among the 
high. In coming to Easky she had 
had two ends in view: to queen it 
over her former associates, and to 
secure a steady and good husband 
for her daughter. Kitty Moran was 
like her mother, but without her mo- 
ther’s faults. She was a girl of dash 
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and spirit, and with a pride as quick 
and a nature as impressible as her 
mother was emotionless. She was a 
thorough brunette, with a brunette’s 
violence and passion, with a bru- 
nette’s power to love and power to 
hate. In actual beauty no maiden 
of the neighborhood could vie with 
her, and she had just enough of city 
polish and refinement to give her an 
appearance of superiority to those 
around her. Between her and Mary 
Carrol the angels would not have 
hesitated in choosing—unless, indeed, 
they were those ancient sons of God 
who took wives from among the 
daughters of men because they saw 
that they were fair, and then, like 
men, they would have _ chosen 
wrongly. 

It was not many days before the 
Widow Moran heard of Michael 
Herican, or many weeks before she 
had decided that he should be the 
husband of her child. True, she 
knew of his betrothal, for his name 
was rarely spoken unconnected with 
the name of Mary Carrol, but this 
made no difference. The pale-faced 
step-daughter of the drunken Dava- 
nagh was of no consequence to her, 
and to the nght or wrong of her 
designs she never gave a thought. 
Whatever she wished, she determined 
to have. Whatever she determined 
to have, she set herself industriously 
to secure. So when she marketed, 
it was Michael’s boat from which 
she purchased. When there was a 
message to send to Sligo, or pack- 
ages from thence to be brought 
home to her, it was Michael’s boat 
that carried it. When she had work 
to be done around her cottage, it 
waited until Michael had an idle day, 
and then he was hired to do it. 
Well skilled, as every woman is, in 
arts like these, she used her know- 
ledge and her chances all too well. 
It is but just to say that Kitty 















Moran had no share in her mother’s 
wicked plans. She was young and 
gay. Michael Herican was the 
finest young man in the village. It 
was not disagreeable to her to watch 
him and to talk with him, as he 
worked by her directions in the little 
garden, or to sit beside him at their 
noontide meal. Unconsciously, she 
grew to miss him when he was away 
at sea, to have a welcome for him in 
her heart when he came home, to 
look for him with impatience when 
she knew that his vocation brought 
him back to her. Before she was 
aware of it, she loved him; and when 
she realized her love, she threw her- 
self into it, as her one absorbing pas- 
sion, without a dream of its results 
or a suspicion of her error. She 
would not, for an empire,’ have de- 
liberately wronged the patient girl 
whom, by the stern law of contraries, 
she had already learned to cherish, 
but to her love there was no limit, 
no moderation. She could not help 
loving Michael Herican, and no 
more could she mete out or restrain 
her love. So, when it mastered her, 
it was her master, and her reason 
and her conscience were whirled 
away before the rushing tide of pas- 
sion like bubbles on the bosom of a 
cataract. 

How Michael Herican came to 
love this new maiden not even he 
himself could tell. Rochefoucault 
says, “ It is in man’s power neither to 
love nor to refrain from loving.” 
And false as this may be as a gene- 
ral law of life, there are cases in 
which it appears almost divinely true. 
It was so in his. He simply could 
not help it. When he compared the 
calm, deep, tried affection of the 
heart that had been his for years 
with the tumultuous outburst of this 
impetuous soul, his judgment taught 
him there ought to be no such com- 
parison between them. He never 
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had one doubt as to his duty. He 
fought nobly and manfully against 
the spell that seemed to be upon 
him. He would gladly have left 
Easky, and have stretched his voya- 
ges beyond the northern seas; but 
he could not leave Mary and her 
mother there alone. He thought of 
hastening his marriage, thereby to 
put an end to all possibility of faith- 
lessness, (and this is what he should 
have done,) but he had no reason 
for it that he dared to give. It was 
a fearful trial for him, and would 
have bred despair in stronger hearts 
than his, if such there be. He be- 
came lax and careless in his business, 
harsh and moody in his intercourse 
with others. A few tattling croakers, 
here and there, wiser than the rest, 
laid the evil at the Widow Moran’s 
door; but they could give no proof 
when asked for it, and the frowns 
and chidings of the neighborhood 
soon put them down. 

In this way things went on for 
months. The day drew near when 
the wedding-feast should usher in a 
new life to the waiting pair. It wasa 
drawing near of doom to him. The 
enchantment had not weakened by 
indulgence. The siren’s song was 
as soft and seductive as when its 
first notes took possession of his soul. 
Feeling as he did toward Kathleen 
Moran, he would not marry Mary 
Carrol, although from his heart of 
hearts he could have sworn that his 
love for her had known no change or 
diminution. Nor did he dare to tell 
her that the fascinations of the stran- 
ger had enchained him; for he knew 
that he was all she had, and all she 
loved. But it could not go on thus 
always, and he knew it. Something 
must be done. Had it been the mere 
sacrifice of himself, he would not have 
hesitated for a moment. As little 
did he hesitate between marrying 
where he did not love supremely, and 
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not marrying at all. He had a con- 
science, and when his conscience de- 
cided between these, and told him 
that he must not marry Mary Carrol, 
it compelled him also to go to her 
and in plain words tell her so. 

It almost killed her. The shock 
was so great, at the moment, mightily 
though she strove to command her- 
self, that her life was in immediate 
danger. After a while she rallied 
again, a very ghost to what she had 
been, though little else before. Her 
mother bore the blow less calmly. 
She could not understand the power- 
lessness of the one to save himself, or 
the self-sacrifice of the other, which 
gave up her life’s last greatest hope 
without a murmur. She felt the dis- 
appointment keenly, but the injury 
more. Dispositions, that through all 
her sorrows had never been apparent 
in her character, began to show them- 
selves. She grew stern and vengeful 
in place of her old meekness and sub- 
mission, and brooded over their cruel 
wrong until it became a second na- 
ture with her to impute to Michael 
Herican all her troubles, and curse 
him in her heart as the destroyer of 
her child. 

Of course all Easky soon knew 
the grief that had come to Bridget 
Davanagh’s household; and, not un- 
naturally, most of them sided with 
her in her condemnation of Michael 
Herican. They could not under- 
stand, they would not have believed, 
that he was under the dominion of a 
passion which he could neither es- 
cape nor resist. To them there was 
no fascination in the Widow Moran’s 
daughter, and they loved the mother 
too little for them to suppose that 
any one could love the child. It 
was .a hard lot for her, poor girl, to 
hear their cutting censures passed 
upon her as the cause of Mary Car- 
rol’s sufferings ; for the people of that 
uncultivated neighborhood did not 





care to conceal their bitterness be- 
neath soft-spoken words, and did not 
hesitate to tell her to her face all 
that they felt concerning her. Nor 
spared they Michael Herican. Old 
men and young greeted him now 
with looks askance and cold, instead 
of the warm welcomes which every 
hearth had had for him a month be- 
fore. And every woman in Easky, 
except the few old crones who 
grudgingly had wished him well 
when all was well with him, went by 
him on the other side, and prayed 
the saints to deliver their young mai- 
dens from such faithless lovers as he. 

Intolerable as all this was to him, 
and unjust as it would have been, 
even in their sight who did it, could 
they have known how he had fought 
against his destiny, it still had its in- 
evitable effect upon him. As there 
was but one house in Easky where 
he met a cordial greeting, that house 
became his continual resort. As 
there was but one heart into which 
he could look and find responsive 
love, he sought his consolation in 
that heart alone. To Mary Carrol 
he would gladly have continued to 
be a friend and brother, but her mo- 
ther would not suffer him to come in- 
side the doors, and if the broken- 
hearted maiden could have received 
his kindnesses, they would have been 
to her a mockery worse than death. 
Thus Kathleen Moran’s was some- 
times the only voice he heard for 
days, her smile the only smile ever 
bestowed upon him, and she became, 
in time, as necessary to his existence 
as Eve to Adam, They were al- 
most always together. He made 
longer voyages, and took longer rests ; 
and, when on shore, rarely left the 
roof under which she dwelt. But he 
had no definite aim and purpose 
for which to earn, or to lay up his 
earnings. He never trusted himself 
to plan for, or look upon the future. 
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He never yet had dreamed of marry- 
ing Kitty Moran. The light had fal- 
len out of his life as_ effectually 
as out of Mary Carrol’s; and it 
would have seemed to him as boot- 
less to have heaped together money 
as it would to her to have finished 
and arranged her bridal gear. 

A year like this told terribly upon 
him. The indignation of the villagers 
did not abate with time, and more and 
more did Michael Herican become an 
outlaw. It was strange that an event 
which, in the swift whirl of our metro- 
politan career, we meet almost every 
day, should have made such an im- 
pression on the minds of sturdy men 
and women. But it was the first time, 
in the memory of man, that an Easky 
lover had proved faithless to an Eas- 
ky maid, and these rude hearts were 
as honest in their hate as in their 
love. He bore it as long as he 
could, but he was only human; and 
when the Widow Moran, herself made 
most uncomfortable by the active 
hostility of her neighbors, determined 
to return to Sligo, he was only too 
willing to go with her. He sold the 
little cottage where his forefathers 
had lived and died for many genera- 
tions, and bade farewell for ever to 
the home where he had known so 
many years of happiness, such months 
of weary suffering. 

If Mary Carrol suffered less in con- 
science and in self-respect than Mi- 
chael Herican, her suffering made far 
more fearful havoc with her bodily 
and mental health. The privations 
of her childhood had sown the seeds 
of premature decay; and, at her best 
and strongest, she was frail and weak- 
ly. The shock she had sustained 
when her life’sghopes were shattered 
had partially unsettled her mind, and 
physical disease, now slowly develop- 
ing, sank her into hopeless imbecility. 
She was not violent or peevish. She 
never needed any restraint, and, usu- 
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ally, but little care. She would sit all 
day in the sunlight, listening to the 
roaring of the sea, her hands folded 
in her lap, and her great blue eyes 
gazing out vacantly into the sky. 
She knew enough to keep herself 
from danger, and, at long intervals 
would go alone into the narrow street, 
and wander up and down, groping 
her way like a blind person, yet tak- 
ing no notice of anything that passed 
around her. It was a sad sight, in- 
deed, for any eyes to see, but far 
more so to those who knew her his- 
tory, and could repeat the story of 
the cruel wound she bore. There 
was not among them a heart that did 
not bleed for her, and scarce a hand 
that could not have been nerved to 
vengeance, if the blood of her de- 
stroyer could have put away her 
doom. 

The old woman—God knows how 
old in sorrows!—became more firm 
and resolute as her daughter grew 
more helpless. She never wearied in 
doing all that a mother’s heart could 
prompt, but it was gall and bitterness 
to her that Mary suffered so uncom- 
plainingly. If she could once have 
heard her say one hateful word of 
Michael Herican, it would have satis- 
fied her, but she never did. She 
learned that Michael had left his 
home, and had gone with the Mo- 
rans, and she felt as if she were rob- 
bed of her prey. Not that she ever 
purposed ill to him, but she did wish 
it, and the scoffs and denunciations 
of his neighbors seemed to her so 
many weapons in her hands against 
him. Alas! for her that this should 
be the lot of Patrick Carrol’s bride. 

It might have been a half year 
since the widow and her victim left 
Easky, and the midsummer days had 
come. Mary Carrol had been so 
long an invalid, and, in her many 
wanderings, had been so singularly 
free from harm, that her absence from 
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the cottage caused her mother no sur- 
prise or fear. The village children, 
as they met her rambling in the 
fields, would sometimes lead her 
home, and the seaward-going fisher- 
men would often watch her footsteps 
on the beach with fond solicitude; 
but they became accustomed to it by 
and by, and let her have her way. 
One cloudless day in July she had 
strayed out at early dawn, while the 
dew was scarcely dry, and wandered 
off along the shore, beyond the fur- 
thest cottage. The matron of that 
house, as she went by, sent out her 
little boy to see that she came to no 
danger, but in a moment he returned 
to say that she was sitting on a bro- 
ken rock out of the water’s reach, and 
so for the time she was forgotten. 
The day wore on, and Bridget Dava- 
nagh grew lonely in her desolate 
home. A dread of coming evil fell 
upon her, and, though her cup al- 
ready so ran over that she could 
hardly realize the possibility of further 
misfortune, she could not shake off 
the new shadow. Restless and un- 
easy, she started out to seek her 
child. She hurried past the village 
eastwardly along the sands. She 
peered into every crevice of the rocky 
coast that was large enough to hide 
a sea-gull’s nest, and hunted behind 
every fallen fragment that might con- 
ceal the object of her quest. Slowly, 
for it was severest toil to her aged feet, 
she groped over one mile after an- 
other, until the lofty cap of Anghris 
Head rose up before her. She had 
never been so near it since that fear- 
ful day, long years ago, when she 
came out to see the mangled body 
of her young husband lying under- 
neath its stormy crags. And now 
there came over her an impulse to go 
there once again; again to visit the 
place where the waves cast him in 
their murderous wrath ; the place whi- 
ther she went last to meet him when 


he last came home to her. So she 
climbed over the huge boulders, one 
by one, in the declining sunlight, till 
she stood directly underneath that 
ragged spire which Anghris lifts aloft 
above the waves, and there she saw 
the spot where her beloved had lain 
in his sad hour of death. ‘There, too, 
she found her daughter, lying on the 
same rocky couch where her father 
lay before her, one arm beneath her 
head, her face turned up to heaven 
in the unbreaking slumber of the 
dead. 

This same midsummer’s day 
brought news, from Sligo to Easky, 
that Michael Herican had married 
Kitty Moran, and that the widow’s 
heartless schemes had been accom- 
plished. 

The house of Bridget Davanagh 
was now desolate indeed. Her son 
lost for ever in the unknown waters. 
Her daughter sleeping in the village 
churchyard, bearing the burden of 
her cross no more. There was no 
cheer for her in the well-meant gossip 
of her neighbors. There was no 
comfort for her in the promise of a 
land, beyond this mortal, of perpet- 
ual rest. If her religious instincts 
and principles were still alive, they 
remained dumb and dormant. She 
could not read. She loved not com- 
pany. Her few personal necessities 
rendered much bodily toil superfluous, 
and, when her work was done, she 
had no other occupation than to sit 
down and brood over her sorrows. 
The range of her thought was nar- 
row. She had no future to look for- 
ward to. Her eyes were only on the 
past, and the past held for her but 
two figures—her murdered Mary and 
her Mary’s murderer.@ It was in vain 
that the good parish priest sought 
to divert her mind and lead her to 
better things; for, though she said but 
little and that quietly, he could see, 
like all who now came intimately 
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near her, that her faculties were 
clouded and her control over her will 
and imagination almost totally de- 
stroyed. 

How long she might have lived 
thus without becoming fully crazed 
was, fortunately, never tested. A let- 
ter came to her one evening, bearing 
a foreign post-mark, and dotted over 
with the many colored stamps which 
tell of journeys upon sea and land. 
It was the first letter she had ever re- 
ceived. No relative or friend, no ac- 
quaintance except Michael Herican, 
had she out of Easky, and she was 
sorely puzzled, as she broke the seal 
and turned the pages up and down 
and sideways, in the useless attempt 
to tell from whence it came. She 
called in a passing school-child to 
decipher it, and, as he blundered 
through its weary lines, she sat with 
her face buried in her hands, rocking 
her body ceaselessly to and fro. He 
reached the end and read the signa- 
ture of “ Bernard Davanagh.” ‘The 
widow’s boy still lived. She lifted 
her worn face out of her hands and 
the tears chased each other down her 
cheeks. They eased her throbbing 
brain, and she bade the child go over 
it again, for of its first reading she 
had scarcely heard a word except the 
name. And now she learned that he 
was in America. He had been left 
sick on shore, at the last voyage of 
his ill-fated vessel, and escaped alive. 
Since then he had been tossed on 
every sea which bears a name, till, 
tired of the toil and danger, he had set- 
tled in the far-off mining regions of 
the western continent. He now sent 
for her and Mary to come out to 
him, enclosing money and passage 
certificates for each, and saying that 
in two month’s time he hoped to have 
them both with him in his new home. 
It was a long time before the old wo- 
man could comprehend the message ; 
but, when she once really understood 
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that Bernard was alive, she would have 
started on the instant to reach her 
boy. Her idea of the distance was, 
that America lay somewhere out be- 
yond Dromore, as far, perhaps, as 
that was from Easky, and it was with 
difficulty that the neighbors, who 
came flocking in when the news went 
flitting up and down the street, could 
control her. Those who stayed with 
her through the night, and those who 
went back homeward, had settled it, 
however, before morning dawned, 
that, though the journey might be 
fearful and the chances few, it was 
better she should go and perish by 
the way, than stay at home to grieve, 
and craze, and die. 

There was not much preparation. 
Her cottage sold, her furniture dis- 
tributed among her friends, the other 
passage-paper given to a woman in 
Dromore, who eagerly grasped the 
chance of going out to seek her hus- 
band, and Bridget Davanagh lef: 
Easky and its graves for ever. The 
emigrant best knows the weariness 
and hardship of a steerage passage 
in a crowded ship, and this old and 
worn-out woman endured them as a 
thousand others, old and feeble, have 
done since then and before. But 
the long voyage had an end some 
time, and, in a day after the ship was 
moored at New York wharves, the 
mother had found her son. He had 
a cabin built and furnished, deep in 
the wild gorge of a mountain, out of 
whose sides the glittering anthracite 
was torn by hundreds of tons a day ; 
and here he took her to live and 
care for him. Not a face around 
her that she ever saw before; the 
dialect of their language so differing 
from her own that she could only 
here and there make out a word; 
Bernard himself grown up into a 
tall, stout, burly man, black with 
dust and reeking with soot and oil, 
she longed almost fiercely for her 
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home by the green sea, and wished 
herself back again a score of times 
a day. When her homesickness 
wore off, as it slowly did, and she 
formed new acquaintances, and grew 
familiar with the scenes around her; 
above all, when she began to realize 
the comforts which the new world 
gave beyond the old—she became 
reconciled to her strange life, and 
seemed almost herself again. Only 
when, now and then, her spite and 
hatred to the name of Herican broke 
out again did her mind reel with 
its fury; otherwise, she was more 
like Bridget Davanagh in her early 
days of second widowhood than she 
had been for years. 

Meanwhile, of Michael Herican. 
He had married Kitty Moran, as 
the Easky story said. It was, on his 
part, an act of sheer despair. Not 
that he did not love her. His pas- 
sion had grown stronger and more 
absorbing every hour, and she well 
returned it. But it was no calm 
conclusion of his judgment that led 
him to unite his life with hers. It 
was more like the suicide of a felon 
who sees his fate before him, but 
would rather die by his own free act, 
to-day, than anticipate inevitable 
death to-morrow. When the Widow 
Moran “ went to her own place,” her 
fortune fell to them. He opened a 
little store, and, for a while, life, 
cheered by business, seemed more 
bearable; but misfortune followed 
him and, by one loss and another, 
both his credit and his stock were 
sacrificed. Honest to the last far- 
thing, he stripped himself of every- 
thing to pay his debts, and turned 
himself and his young wife, to whom 
privation had ever been a stranger, 
into the streets—to work, or beg, or 
starve. Then, for a time, he went 
to sea; but the lone hours of watch- 
ful idleness upon the deep gave him 
too many opportunities for recollec- 


tion, and he could not endure it. 
As a common hireling he worked 
about the docks, and earned by this 
chance toil a meagre pittance for the 
bare necessities of life. But he could 
not settle permanently to anything. 
Of good abilities, with strong arms 
and a willing heart, it was this mental 
burden only which unmanned him, 
and this pursued him everywhere 
and always, like an avenging ghost. 
Then he began to wander. From 
Sligo they went to Ballina, and 
thence to Galway, and thence to 
Dublin, living awhile in each, but 
evermore a restless, wavering, aimless 
man. His poor wife suffered fear- 
fully. Deprived of all the comforts 
she had ever known, and cut down 
sometimes to a mere apology for 
food and clothing, she rued the day 
when she was born; but she never 
blamed her husband. Through all, 
she clung to him faithfully; and 
when she found herself, at last, in the 
lowest portion of the capital, and 
living among those whose touch 
in other days would have been in- 
fection, however else she murmured, 
it was never against him. They 
stayed in Dublin for a year and 
more. <A child was born there, but 
it soon died from exposure and in- 
sufficient food, and this made the 
mother’s heart uneasy, and she long- 
ed to move. A berth fell in his 
way on board a homeward-bound 
Canadian timber-ship, and he agreed 
to go. He also paid the passage 
of his wife with labor, and, in due 
time, their weary feet were standing 
on the shores of a new world, ready 
for other journeys and, perhaps, bet- 
ter paths. 

But it did not so eventuate. He 
was the same man still, though 
under other skies. There was a2 
doom upon him. His family grew 
on his hands and opened in his 
heart new chambers of affection, but 
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they could give no ballast to his 
brain. He could not anchor any- 
where. ‘The weird ship that sails 
up and down antarctic seas in an 
eternal voyage is no more harbor- 
less than was he. He fought the 
forests, axe in hand, and smote down 
many pillars of the olden fane. He 
toiled on board the river-craft that 
drift to and fro upon the broad St. 
Lawrence. He was a stevedore in 
Quebec, a laborer in Montreal. So he 
worked on from one town to another, 
fretting away his own existence, 
wearing out the health and strength 
of his devoted wife, until he reached 
the “ States,” and, by some mysteri- 
ous fatality, came into the very vil- 
lage where Bernard Davanagh and 
his mother lived. Here he found 
work congenial to his tastes. The 
dark gloom of the long tunnels un- 
derground, the ghastly lamps, and, 
more than all, the exciting danger 
of the labor, kept his mind on the 
stretch and drowned his memory 
more effectually than it had ever 
been before. He did not know the 
nearness of Mary Carrol’s mother. 
He would as soon have dreamed of 
meeting his dead children in the 
street as her, and his work late and 
early kept him out of sight, so that 
they did not hear of him. 

But it happened on one Sunday 
morning, as he went to Mass in the 
great town, two miles away, that he 
heard the name of “ Bernard” called 
by some one in the throng. He 
looked anxiously around him, and 
had no difficulty in recognizing, in 
the features of the man addressed, the 
son of the detested Bernard Dava- 
nagh of his youth. Had he not 
known the contrary, he might have 
thought it that very father stepped 
out of his grave. The recognition 
was not mutual, but the unquiet heart 
of Michael Herican recked little of 
the sacrifice that day, for thinking 
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where this new phase of his life would 
end. He feared no bodily injury. 
He had not lost his animal courage 
by his sufferings. But he felt like 
Orestes at the banquet, when he dis- 
pels with wine the knowledge of the 
ever-present furies, and then sudden- 
ly beholds the gorgon face pressed 
closely up to his. He saw in this an 
omen that, go where he would, the 
wrongs of Mary Carrol must live on 
outside him, as they did within. 

How Bridget Davanagh and her 
son became aware that Michael Heri- 
can and his family were near them, 
it is of little consequence to know. 
When they did find it out, however, 
it was an evil greater in its results 
to them than to their enemy. Ber- 
nard had warmly espoused his mo- 
ther’s hatred, and added to it the 
natural fierceness of his own disposi- 
tion. The discovery of her child’s 
betrayer, and an occasional glimpse 
of him as he went by, revived all the 
old woman’s vengefulness, and aggra- 
vated it beyond control. If Kathleen 
Herican had known all this, sick of 
her wandering life as she might be, 
she would not have stayed near them 
for a single hour. But she did not 
know it. Bernard and Bridget she 
had never seen in Easky, and Mi- 
chael never told her they.were here. 
Thus she, at least, lived on uncon- 
sciously, while vengeance sharpened 
its relentless sword for retribution, 
and hung it by an ever-weakening 
hair over the head of him she loved 
most of all. 

Up to the morning of the fatal day 
no word or sign had passed between 
Michael Herican and either of the 
Davanaghs. But, as he went by to 
his work that morning, they both 
stood in their cabin door. The old 
woman could not resist the impulse 
to curse him as he passed her, and 
Bernard was as ready with his mali- 
son as she. Michael turned up the 
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path that led toward them, and tried 
to speak in friendliness, but they 
would not hear him. At last, exas- 
perated by their violence and abuse, 
he told the mother she was mad—mad 
as her daughter had been before her. 
It was a cruel word for him to speak, 
cruel for them to hear; but he did 
not mean it. It smote upon him as 
he hurried off to his work, and the 
image of the dead Mary came back 
and upbraided him many times that 
day. He left his work early, and 
went home. There was a strange 
look in his eye which made the timid 
heart of Kathleen beat faster when 
she saw it, and he was more than 
usually kind and tender to her and 
his child. His half-eaten supper 
over, he took his woodman’s basket, 
and went out to gather fagots for the 
morning’s fire. On his way home 
with others who had been on the like 
errand, as he came opposite the Da- 
vanagh cottage, the mother and the 
son came out and rushed upon him. 
One struck him with a stone, and 
felled him to the earth. The other 
smote him with an axe, and cleft his 
skull. It was all over in an instant. 
Not a word was said. ‘The horror- 
stricken neighbors stood aghast a mo- 
ment. When they came to their 
senses, Bernard Davanagh was climb- 
ing up the mountain on the further 
side of the ravine, and Bridget Dava- 
nagh, with bolted doors, kept ward in 
her devoted house alone. 

They would have lifted Michael 
Herican from the roadside where he 
lay, but he was dead. The red 


blood oozed out of the gaping 
wound. It trickled on in narrow 
streamlets down the path. It clotted 
on the feet of men and women who 
came to gaze upon the mangled 
corpse. It stained the hands, and 
face, and garments of his wife and 
baby as they lay sobbing and shriek- 
ing on his pulseless breast. It dried 
up in the purple sunlight of the dying 
day, and soaked away into the dust 
and ashes of the trampled street. 

I have little else to tell. The cir- 
cumstances of the story, as I heard 
them, piece by piece, left on my mind 
an impression which would not let 
me stand by and do nothing. I was 
satisfied that, if not absolutely crazed, 
the murderess had acted in a moment 
of exceeding passion, no doubt result- 
ing from the rankling words her vic- 
tim spoke to her on the morning of 
that day ; and, in her unsettled state of 
mind, the ordinary presumptions of 
the law, that passion cannot last, 
were not reliable. It seemed unjust, 
to me, that she should suffer the 
highest penalty known to our law, 
when probably her guilt was actually 
less than that of hundreds whom a 
few years in the state prison give their 
due. I therefore drew up a petition 
which the presiding judge and nearly 
all of the convicting jury signed, pray- 
ing a commutation of her sentence to 
imprisonment for life. The prayer 
was granted, and Bridget Davanagh 
lives and will die an inmate of the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Ir is strange that while so many 


of the most enlightened minds of the 
country are engaged in the investiga- 
tion of the mysteries of social and 
physical sciences, so few, if any, ap- 
pear to give the least attention to 
the phenomenon of American immi- 
gration; a study which is equal in 
importance to any that can come 
within the purview of the economist, 
and of much more practical value to 
us, nationally, than most of the de- 
velopments of nature, considered in 
her material aspect. 

The researches of geologists and 
astronomers often supply us with 
curious and pleasing discoveries, and 
the laws which regulate commerce 
and labor, manufactures and capital, 
are doubtless well worth the atten- 
tion of intelligent public men; but 
not more so than the habits, quali- 
fications, and destiny of the millions 
of foreigners who of late years have 
made their homes among us, and 
who are still annually coming in 
myriads to our shores. 

It may safely be said that neither 
ancient nor modern history presents 
a parallel to this American immigra- 
tion. The emigration from the 
plains of Shinar was a dispersion of 
one people over the surface of the 
globe, a disintegration of a nation into 
several fragments,-each particle the 
nucleus of a separate and indepen- 
dent race, speaking a peculiar tongue, 
and destined to establish distinct 
laws and forms of religion. Ours is 
the convergence of many peoples to 
one common centre, silently arraying 
themselves under a uniform system 
of public polity, yielding up their 
own political predilections, and to a 
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certain extent their creeds and lan- 
guage, and destined eventually to 
profess one faith and speak one lan- 
guage. Subsequent migrations in 
the old world offer points as striking- 
ly dissimilar as the first great exo- 
dus. Those were nothing else than 
succeeding waves of population 
borne from one portion of the earth 
to the other, generally preceded and 
heralded by fire and sword, and end- 
ing in the subjugation and spoliation 
of the inhabitants of that country over 
which they swept with irresistible 
violence. Our immigrants, on the 
contrary, come to us in detail, peace- 
ably to enjoy the benefits of our laws 
and to respect our institutions, with 
no thought of conquest but such as 
may be suggested by our yet untilled 
fields of the west and our compara- 
tively undeveloped mineral treasures. 

Viewed in this light, our know- 
ledge of the past gives no rules of 
guidance in our relations with this 
new and very important element of 
our population, and it becomes the 
duty of every patriot jealous of the 
welfare and reputation of his land 
to draw lessons of wisdom from 
every-day, experience, in order to 
help direct this perennial flood of life 
into the most proper and useful 
channels. A country’s true wealth 
lies primarily in its population; the 
product of its soil is its surest and 
most permanent concomitant. To 
give a helping hand and a word of. 
cheer and advice to those future citi- 
zens and parents of citizens is the com- 
mon duty of humanity and patriotism ; 
to protect them until sufficiently domi- 
ciled to be able to protect themselves, 
is the absolute duty of our legislators. 
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The city of New York, being the 
centre of the commerce of the coun- 
try, is necessarily the objective 
point of European emigration, though 
many of our neighboring seaports 
receive their proportionate share of 
the precious human freight. It will be 
scarcely credited that in the space of 
twenty-one years, ending with 1867, 
there arrived at this city alone no 
less than three million eight hundred 
and thirty-two thousand four hun- 
dred and four immigrants, or a num- 
ber almost equal in amount to the 
entire white population of the coun- 
try at the time of the Revolution.* 
Those arrivals included natives of 
every country in Europe, China, 
Turkey, Arabia, East and West In- 
dies, South America, Mexico, and the 
lower British Provinces. Emigrants 
from Ireland and Germany were of 
course largely in excess of all others. 
Until 1861, these two countries were 
nearly equally represented, the num- 
bers from them for fourteen years 
previously being respectively 1,107,- 
034 and 979,575, or nearly four fifths 
of the whole arrivals. Since that 
year the German element has largely 
preponderated, and is now equal to 
one half the entire immigration. 
England, Scotland, France, and 
Switzerland follow next in rotation, 
the northern countries of Europe 
supplying a respectable number in 
proportion to their sparse population, 
and the southern countries, like 
Spain and Portugal, comparatively 
few. 

* We are indebted to Bernard Casserly, Esq., the 
efficient General Superintendent under the Commis- 


sioners of Emigration, for the following official report 
of arrivals at Castle Garden : 
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It were beyond the scope of this 
article to enter into an extended in- 
quiry as to the cause of this unequal 
abandonment of nationality on the 
part of our new denizens. The mis- 
- government of Ireland, which culmi- 
nated in the terrible famine of 1846- 
7-8, and the natural affinity of the 
people of that country for the advan- 
tages afforded by free governments, 
will easily account for the immensity 
of their numbers who have sought 
political and social independence in 
this republic; while the low rewards 
of labor and the heavy burdens of 
taxation experienced by the German 
in his own. home, form powerful in- 
centives in his economical mind to 
change his condition and abandon 
the fatherland of which he is so just- 
ly proud. ‘The same reasons, to a 
lesser extent perhaps, operate on 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, with the 
additional one of the rapid growth 
of our infant manufactures requiring 
the experience of the workmen of 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Glasgow. 
Spain and Portugal, the pioneers of 
immigration in former ages, though 
now not essentially an emigrant peo- 
ple, as a general rule prefer Central 
and South America, where their lan- 
guages are spoken and their religion 
universally established ; while France, 
of all European countries the least 
disposed to colonization, has, on ac- 
count of political troubles, sent us 
many of her best mechanics, and 
Italy some of her finest artists. 

With the influx of such vast un- 
organized masses of strangers, rep- 
resenting all conditions, ages, and 
degrees, into one port, and consider- 
ing the unusual trials and dangers of 
a long sea-voyage, it is not to be 
wondered at that a great amount 
of sickness and distress should be 
developed; but we are glad to know 
that all that private benevolence and 
judicious legislation could do has 
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been done for tne unfortunate. Refu- 
ges for the destitute and hospitals 
for the sick have been established in 
this neighborhood. Employment for 
the idle, food for the hungry, and 
transportation for the penniless have 
been provided by the Commissioners 
of Emigration with a free and even 
profuse liberality. Nearly thirty per 
centum of the total arrivals, each 
year, have been thus benefited with- 
out any cost whatever to the state, 
the money required being derived 
from a fund created mainly by a 
small commutation-tax on each emi- 
grant passenger. Though this fund, 
as we have said, is especially inten- 
ded for the protection and support 
of immigrants, a portion of it has 
necessarily been expended in the 
erection or purchase of valuable 
buildings, requisite for the purposes 
of the commission, all of which will 
revert to the state when no longer 
required for their original objects.* 
But this is not the only direct pecu- 
niary advantage which we derive 
from immigration. In 1856 it was 
ascertained that the average cash 
means of every person landing at 
Castle Garden was about sixty-eight 
dollars, a sum which, considering the 
improved condition of those who 
have since arrived, must amount to 
much more fer capita ; still, taking 
the standard of that year, we find 
that in twenty-one years over three 
hundred and twenty millions of dol- 
lars have been brought to the coun- 
try and put into direct circulation. 
Its effect on our shipping interest 
will be appreciated when we learn 
* This property, besides some on Staten Island, 
consists of one hundred and eight acres of land with 
water rights, etc., on Ward’s Island, in the East River, 
upon which the commissioners have built very spa- 
cious and substantial structures, such as five hospitals 
capable of accommodating eight hundred patients ; 
four houses of refuge for destitute males and females ; 
a nursery, lunatic asylum, and two chapels, besides a 
number of residences for the officers of these institu- 


tions, out-offices, etc.—See Commissioners’ Report, 
1868. 
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that during 1867 there were engag- 
ed in the passenger business alone, 
at this port, two hundred and forty- 
five sailing vessels and four hundred 
and four steamships, requiring large 
investments of capital and employing 
thousands of men. 

It would be impossible to estimate 
the indirect stimulus given to the 
general interests of the Union by the 
acquisition of so much skilled labor 
and brawny muscle. We can see its 
developments, however, in the rapid 
rise of our towns and cities, the supe- 
rior condition of arts and manufac- 
tures, and the extraordinary increase 
of our agricultural productions. Com- 
ing from so many lands, each hereto- 
fore celebrated for some peculiar ex- 
cellence, the European artisan, while 
he does not necessarily excel his 
American fellow-workmen in the ag- 
gregate, contributes his special know- 
ledge to the general stock of indus- 
trial information. The Swede brings 
his knowledge of. metallurgy, the 
Englishman of woolens, the Italian 
of silk; the German, of grape cul- 
ture, and the Frenchman, of those 
finer fabrics and arts of design for 
which his country has been so long 
famous. When the ancient Grecian 
sculptor designed to make a represen- 
tation of the human form in all its per- 
fection, he selected, it is said, six 
beautiful living models, copying from 
each some member more perfect than 
the rest, and thus, by the combina- 
tion of several excellences, modelled 
a perfect and harmonious whole, in 
which were combined grace, beauty, 
and harmony. So the republic, avail- 
ing itself of the genius and skill which 
every country sends us so superabun- 
dantly, may attain that general supe- 
riority in the arts of peace which was 
formerly divided among many na- 
tions. . 

The destination of this flood of 
knowledge and strength forms not the 
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least interesting phase of this subject. 
From the data before us, we find that 
the State of New York retains about 
forty-four per cent ; the Western States 
receive over twenty five; the Middle 
States, eleven; the New England 
States, eight; the Pacific slope, two, 
and the Southern States a little less than 
two per cent, the residue being scat- 
tered among various portions of the 
continent outside of our jurisdiction. 
The comparatively small number who 
have sought homes in the South may 
be accounted for partly by the occur- 
rence of our late civil war, but princi- 
pally by the peculiar organization of 
labor in that section before the aboli- 
tion of slavery. In future we may 
expect a much greater percentage of 
people, particularly from Southern 
Europe, to assist in developing the 
almost inexhaustible wealth of such 
states as Georgia and Tennessee. It 
is to be regretted that no record has 
been kept of the nationalities and 
occupations of those who so instinc- 
tively choose their favorite sections 
of our country ; but our own every- 
day experience, and the laws of labor 
and climate, enable us to form a suffi- 
ciently accurate general opinion. 
Irishmen, though not adverse to agri- 
cultural pursuits, generally prefer large 
cities and towns, like those of New 
England, where skilled labor is least 
required in the production of fabrics. 
The Germans, on the contrary, 
though quite numerous in New York, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis, avoid 
New England, and prefer farming in 
the Western States, in some of which 
they already form a majority of the 
rural population. Englishmen are to 
be met with either in the Eastern 
factories or in the Atlantic cities, 
keeping up a business connection 
with their countrymen at home. 
Frenchmen find a market for their 
superior mechanical skill amid the 
luxury of large cities, and are seldom 


tillers of the soil, while a Welsh mi- 
ner (if he do not find his way to Salt 
Lake) goes as naturally to Pennsyl- 
vania, and the slate quarries of New 
York and Vermont, as the Swede and 
Norwegian do to the northern parts of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The mode 
of emigration may have something to 
do with these selections. The conti- 
nental nations, particularly the Ger- 
mans, understand migration better 
than their insular neighbors, always 
leaving home in families and groups, 
and settling down in small colonies 
where, as in all new countries, union 
is strength ; but the inhabitants of Ire- 
land and the other islands of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom too frequently emigrate, 
one member of a family at a time, 
without system or organization, to 
the great disruption of those ties of 
relationship which are always a bond 
of unity and a source of comfort, 
amid the hardships attendant on great 
changes of habitation. 

Considering the various manners, 
habits, and opinions of so many na- 
tionalities, some of ther, if not re- 
pugnant, at least strange to the native- 
born of America, the power of ab- 
sorption possessed by the people of 
the United States is astonishing. Co- 
lumbia, taking to her ample bosom 
the fiery Celt and the phlegmatic 
Teuton, the self-asserting Briton and 
the débonnaire Gaul, smiles compla- 
cently at their peculiarities, or, re- 
membering the good qualities which 
underlie such eccentricities, waits 
patiently for time and example to cure 
them; and we venture to assert that 
the German feels himself as free to 
indulge in his national games and 
festivals in New York or Buffalo as if 
he were in Vienna or Berlin, and the 
Irishman can dance as lively and 
attend a wake or a wedding with as 
light a heart, and as free. from hin- 
drance as if he had never left his own 
green isle. In justice, also, to the 
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immigrant, it must be said that, once 
settled in America, he gives to its 
government his hearty and unquali- 
fied allegiance, notwithstanding the 
occasional spasmodic attempts of a 
despicable few to subject him to ridi- 
cule and social ostracism. How 
many instances do we find of worthy 
men who, having gained a competen- 
cy here, acting upon that natural and 
beautiful love of native land, return 
to the homes of their childhood to 
end their days, but who almost inva- 
riably return to us and the scenes 
of their manhood’s toils and triumphs ! 

There are two other sources of 
accession to our population, indepen- 
dent of that of acquisition of terri- 
tory, which are worthy of notice. The 
first, of present importance, is the pas- 
sage of our borders by natives of Low- 
er Canada, and which, though now 
more than usually remarkable, has 
been going on quietly but steadily for 
at least a hundred years.* The French 
Canadians are a decidedly unigue peo- 
ple. Originally from Normandy, 
early deprived of the protection of 
France, and practically cut off from 
their fellow-countrymen by the cessa- 
tion of emigration, they have still re- 
tained all the primitive simplicity, 
keenness, and hardiness of their an- 
cestors. Increasing in numbers with 
extraordinary rapidity, they have te- 
naciously adhered to their faith, lan- 
guage, and manners of life, in face of 
the opposition of a dominant and in- 
tolerant master. They have not 
only, so far, held their own against 
English laws and customs; but, de- 
spite the increase of British colonists 
among them, they have nearly, if not 
altogether, kept pace in numbers with 
the English-speaking inhabitants of 
the two Canadas. They have like- 
wise constantly shot forth numerous 


* Five hundred French Canadians took passage at 
Montreal, C. E., for the United States, in one week, 
during March, 1869. 
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hardy offshoots which have taken root 
and flourished in the far west. .De- 
troit, La Salle, Dubuque, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Sault Ste. Marie, and many 
other western centres of wealth and 
population, were first selected and 
settled by those enterprising followers 
of Jacques Cartier and the missionary 
fathers, and their names are still ho- 
nored in those places. Many of the 
later immigrants from Canada find 
employment in our seaboard cities, 
but the majority either still seek the 
northwest, as being more congenial in 
climate, and offering more opportuni- 
ties for that spirit of adventure which 
distinguishes the race, or go directly 
to California, where so many of the 
French people have already settled. 
The Chinese immigration to the 
Pacific coast is one of the most unac- 
countable events in the history of 
that section of our country, and one 
which may well attract serious public 
attention. ‘Those people, remarkable: 
for centuries for their ingenuity and 
industry, as well as for their exclusive- 
ness and dislike to foreigners, have 
at last crossed the Rubicon that con- 
fined them within the limits of the 
Celestial empire, and when we reflect 
that that empire contains within itself 
nearly half the population of the 
world, we can readily suppose that a 
few millions, more or less, transplanted 
to the new world would not very per- 
ceptibly diminish its influence or 
strength. The Chinamen are repre- 
sented as quiet and docile, economi- 
cal in their way of living, and working 
for small wages, and as being emi- 
nently adapted for the building of 
railroads, and the development of 
the mineral wealth with which nature: | 
has so lavishly enriched the territory 
on both slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and, being as yet only a moiety 
of the population, are easily control- 
led. But, should the tide of Asiatic: ° 
emigration commence to flow freely 
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eastward, the gravest fears are enter- 
tained by many that it would lead 
either to the systematic oppression 
or even partial enslavement of the 
Chinese themselves, or to the deteri- 
oration of the Caucasians of that 
beautiful region, soon destined to be- 
come the garden of America. 

Taking into account, however, the 
great adaptability of all classes of im- 
migrants in this country to the condi- 
tion of affairs by which they find 
themselves surrounded, the fears of 
event a Chinese invasion appear 
groundless. Every day and year 
bring with them large accessions of 
energetic and healthy minds to the 
ranks of the native-born Americans— 
some the children of the sons of the 
soil; others, of adopted citizens; but 
all American in spirit and purpose, 
no matter what their parentage. 
Even this uniformity extends to their 
physique, and it has been remarked 
by visitors to our shores that the na- 
tive-born boy or girl, however dissimi- 
lar the peculiar physical traits of their 
progenitors, presents strong points of 
resemblance in figure and face to each 
other. Something of this may be ac- 
counted for by food and climate, 
training and association, but much 
more by the fact of the admixture of 
races constantly going forward. The 
heavy features of the northern Euro- 
pean are more or less elongated and 
brightened into thoughtful cheerful- 
ness in his American child, while the 
angularity and pugnacity supposed 
to be characteristic of the Celtic 
countenance are reduced to finer lines 
of grace and repose in their cis-Atlan- 
tic descendants. 

Taking American character as it 
stood at the beginning of this centu- 
ty, we cannot deny our admiration 
of its essential features, though many 
of its details were susceptible of im- 
provement. Our stateliness had a 


.tendency to what is now generally 
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called Puritanism, and our simplicity 
was apt to degenerate into parsimo- 
niousness. Our ancestors wanted a 
little more breadth of view, a little 
leaven of the poetry of life to mix 
with its stern realities, and a great 
deal more love for innocent amuse- 
ments, and taste for the fine arts, 
which make man feel more kindly to 
his fellow, and raise him so high 
above irrational animals. Immigra- 
tion has done much for us in this 
way, and we have done something 
for ourselves. If we have extended 
to the strangers within our gates hos- 
pitality, protection, and the rewards 
of labor, they have paid us with 
the sculpture of Italy, the music of 
Germany, the melodies of Ireland, 
and the fashions of France. It has 
not only done this, but it has repro- 
duced and naturalized the love for 
them, and made them “racy of the 
soil.” But what is of more impor- 
tance than all, it has efficiently helped 
the spread of true religious faith over 
this portion of the continent. ‘True, 
there were Catholics and very good 
ones here, even in colonial times ; but 
they were few in number, and so scat- 
tered over the country that they were 
in constant danger either of losing 
their faith for want of spiritual minis- 
tration or were powerless to assert 
their proper position before the oppo- 
sing sects. We have now not only 
numbers, but the influence that flows 
from numbers, and generously and 
judiciously has our immigrant popula- 
tion used the power inherent in it. 
During the late civil strife which so 
afflicted our country, and endangered 
the Union, citizens by adoption vied 
with citizens by birth in defence of 
our institutions, and in their contribu- 
tions to works of piety, charity, and 
education they have been so profuse 
that to others the results of their cha- 
rities seem little short of miraculous. 
Even those who have come among 
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us of a different creed, or no creed at 
all, have here a better opportunity of 
learning the truth than they have had 
in their own countries. Unfettered 
by statecraft or sectional laws, the 
Catholic priesthood have a field of 
labor in America such as the whole 
of Europe cannot present, and an 
audience composed of as many races 
as the sons of Adam represent. 
Realizing the great things done by 
our immigrants, and what may yet 
be expected from them, we hope to 
see their protection and welfare occu- 
py 4 portion, at least, of the attention 
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of our national and state authorities. 
But it is not enough that the law has 
so completely thrown its protecting 
shield over them. Individual charity 
can do much to supply the deficien- 
cies which every general law presents. 
In the city of New York, especially, 
where a great deal has already been 
done by the commissioners to whose 
especial care the immigrants are en- 
trusted by law, much remains still to 
be performed, in view of the hundreds 
of thousands of strangers who may 
annually be expected among us, for 
the next decade, at least. 





VIGIL. 


I. 


Mournfvut night is dark around me, 
Hushed the world’s conflicting din ; 
All is still and all is tranquil— 
But this restless heart within ! 


Il. 


Wakeful still I press my pillow, 
Watch the stars that float above, 

Think of Oxe for me who suffered ; 
Think, and weep for grief and love! 


III. 


Flow, ye tears, though in your streaming 
Oft yon stars of his grow dim! 

Sweet the tender grief Ae wakens, 
Blest the tears that flow for him! 


RICHARD STORRS WILLIS. 
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The Geography of Roses. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF ROSES. 


WHEREVER man has found a dwell- 
ing-place, bounteous nature has con- 
ferred on him not only the necessaries 
of life, but a share also of its plea- 
sures. From “sultry India to the 
pole,” the useful and the beautiful are 
met with side by side. The bright 
poppy and the blue corn-flower rise 
with the wheat-ear in the same broad 
field ; the sweet-smelling amaryllis and 
the delicate iris unfold their variegated 
petals among the thick stalks of 
the African maize, while the marsh- 
rose and the water-lily float on the 
surface of the waters that inundate 
the rice-grounds of Egypt and India. 

It is evident that nature regards 
these fair blossoms as indispensable to 
man’s happiness as those other more 
substantial gifts are to his comfort and 
existence; and so, with lavish hand, 
she scatters them on the mountain and 
in the valley, amidst plains of burn- 
ing sand, or half-buried in snow and 
ice. 


“Floral apostles! that in dewy splendor 
Weep without woe, and blush without a crime, 
Oh! may I deeply learn, and ne’er surrender, 
Your law sublime. 


“Not useless are ye, flowers! though made for plea- 
sure. 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless delight. 


““ Ephemeral sages ! what instructors hoary 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope? 
Each fading calyx a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope.” 

The rose, fairest of the floral train, 
has been said by some botanists to 
take its birth in Asia. “The east, 
the cradle of the first man,” writes 
a French author, “is also the native 
place of the rose; the flowery hill- 
sides near the chain of the frowning 
Caucasus were the first spots on earth 


adorned with this charming shrub.” 
We do not incline to this opinion, for 
the researches of science have proved 
that the lovely flower is found in 
every clime, from the arctic circle to 
the torrid zone, and that under every 
sun it seems to be endowed with some 
different grace. The same species is 
sometimes met with over a whole 
continent; another is unknown be- 
yond the limits of a certain province ; 
while another again never leaves the 
mountain or dale where it first shed 
its sweetness on the air. Thus Pol- 
lin’s rose (rosa Follinaria) is never 
found but at the foot of Monte Baldo 
in Italy, nor the Lyon rose (rosa 
Lyonii) out of the State of Tennessee; 
while the field-rose (rosa arvensis) 
trails its long branches and clusters of 
white flowers all over Europe, and 
the dog-rose (rosa canina) displays its 
pale pink petals and scarlet hips, not 
only throughout Europe, but also in 
northern Asia and a part of America. 

So numerous, indeed, are the va- 
rieties of this favorite of nature, that 
we will not attempt to describe all 
that are peculiar to each country; 
we will confine our attention to those 
only most remarkable for their beauty, 
and most easy of culture. 

First on the list of American roses, 
and far away among the eternal 
ice that covers the almost desert re- 
gions which lie between the seventieth 
and seventy-fifth degrees of north lati- 
tude, blooms vosa blanda, the charm- 
ing soft-colored rose, which as soon as 
the sun has melted the snow in the 
valleys opens its large corolla, always 
solitary on its graceful stem, to the 
warm breathings from thesouth. We 
can picture to ourselves the delight 
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of the stunted, amphibious Green- 
lander, when, the long months of 
the fierce winter past, he suddenly 
meets the expanding blossom. He 
smiles as he remembers how his young 
wife mourned last year over the death 
of the flowers, and he plucks the first 
rose of Greenland’s short summer to 
carry back to her as a proof that she 
must ever hope and trust. 


“Why must the flowers die? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears and rain. 
O doubting heart ! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow: 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile on you again !” 


Rosa blanda’s nearest neighbor is 
the pre tty rosa rap of Hudson’s Bay, 
whose slender, graceful branches are 
laden in the early summer with co- 
rymbs of pale pink double flowers. 
Nature herself has doubled vosa ra- 
pa’s sweet corolla, as if she had fore- 
seen that the wandering tribes of Es- 
quimaux who inhabit those inclement 
shores would have too much to do 
in their never-ending struggle to pick 
up a precarious existence ever to 
busy themselves with the culture of 
the cold, unyielding soil. 

Rosa blanda and rosa rapa are 
still at home in Labrador and New- 
foundland, but with them two remar- 
kable varieties—the ash-leaved rose, 
(rosa fraxinifolia,) with small red 
heart-shaped petals, and the lustrous 
rose, (rosa nitida,) which shelters its 
brilliant red cup-like flower and fruit 
beneath the scraggy trees that grow 
sparsely along the coast. The lus- 
trous rose is a great favorite with the 
young Esquimaux maidens, who 
dress their black hair with its shining 
cups, and wear bunches of it, “ em- 
bowered in its own green leayes,” in 
the bosom of their seal-skin robes. 

The United States possess a great 
number of different roses. At the 
foot of almost every rocky acclivity 
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we meet the rose with diffuse branch- 
es, (rosa diffusa,) whose pink flowers, 
growing in couples on their stem, ap- 
pear at the beginning of the summer. 
On the slopes of the Pennsylvanian 
hills blooms the small-flowered rose, 
(rosa parvifiora,) an elegant little 
species bearing double flowers of the 
most delicate pink; it may fairly vie 
in beauty with all other American 
roses. In most of the Middle States, 
on the verge of the “ mossy forests, 
by the bee-bird haunted,” we find 
the straight-stemmed rose, (rosa stric- 
ta,) with light red petals, and the brier- 
leaved rose, (rosa rubifolia,) with 
small, pale red flowers, growing age 
rally in clusters of three. 

The silken rose (rosa setigera) 
opens its great red petals, shaped like 
an inverted heart, beneath the “clois- 
tered boughs” of South Carolina’s 
woods, and in Georgia the magnifi- 
cent smooth-leaved rose, (rosa deviga- 
fa,) known in its native wilds as the 
Cherokee rose, climbs to the very 
summit of the great forest trees, then 
swings itself off in festoons of large 
white flowers glancing like stars 
amidst their glossy, dark green leaves. 

When we leave the hills and wood- 
lands, we find the marshes of the Ca- 
rolinas gay with the vosa evratina, the 
rosa Carolina, and the rosa lucida, the 
resplendent rose, whose corymbs of 
brilliant red flowers overtop the reeds 
among which they love to blossom; 
while, nearer to the setting sun, we 
see the pink petals of Wood’s rose 
(rosa Woodsii) reflected in the wa- 
ters of the great Missouri. 

The last American rose we shall 
note in this slight sketch is the rose of 
Montezuma, (rosa Montesume,) a 
solitary, sweet-scented, pale red flow- 
er with defenceless branches. It was 
discovered by Humboldt and Bon- 
pland on the elevated peaks of the 
Cerro Ventoso, in Mexico, and is per- 
haps the very rose of which the un- 
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happy - Guatimozin thought when 
writhing on his bed of burning char- 
coal, 

These are some of the species yet 
known to belong peculiarly to the 
western hemisphere; but it is highly 
probable that many others remain 
still to be discovered. When we re- 
member the prodigality with which 
nature lavishes her gifts, we cannot 
believe that while France alone pos- 
sesses twenty-four varieties of roses, 
all described by De Candolle in his 
Flore Frangaise, the great American 
continent owns but fifteen. 

We will commence our European 
rose search in that most unpromising 
of all spots, Iceland; there, where 
volcanic fire and polar ice seem to 
dispute possession of the unhappy 
soil. So scarce is every kind of veg- 
etation in this rude clime, that the 
miserable inhabitants are frequently 
compelled to feed their cows, sheep, 
and horses on dried fish. And yet 
even here, growing from the fissures 
of the barren rocks, a solitary cup- 
shaped rose opens its pale petals to 
the transient sunbeams of summer. 
This hardy little plant is, as its name, 
rosa spinosissima, indicates, covered 
all over with prickles. Its cream- 
colored flowers, numerous and solita- 
ry, are sometimes tinged with pink 
on the outside, and its fruit, at first 
red, becomes perfectly black when 
ripe. 

In Lapland, too, a country almost 
as disinherited by nature as Ice- 
land, the pretty little May rose (rosa 
maialis) expands its bright red co- 
rolla even before the tardy sun has 
melted away all the snow that has 
covered it during: nine long months. 
A little later on, in the full blush of 
the short summer, “when the pine 
has a fringe of softer green,” the 
Lapp maidens gather the blood-red 
flowers of the rosa rubella among 
the stunted trees whose parasitical 
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mosses and lichens afford a scanty 
nourishment to the flocks of rein- 
deer, sole riches of the land. 

The May rose is also found in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Rus- 
sia, together with the cinnamon rose 
(rosa cinnamomea,) and several other 
species. 

England claims ten indigenous 
roses, many of them, however, ex- 
ceedingly ‘difficult to distinguish from 
each other. The most common is 
the dog-rose or Eglantine, found in 
every hedge and thicket, and very 
precious to rose-cultivators, its ele- 
gant, straight, vigorous stems being 
admirable for receiving grafts. The 
light pink corolla is slightly perfum- 
ed. In olden times the scarlet fruit 
was made into conserve, and highly 
esteemed in tarts, but it seems now 
to be abandoned to the birds. The 
rosa arvensis, a small shrub with long 
trailing branches and white flowers, 
and the burnet-leaved rose, which re- 
sembles the rosa spinosissima of Ice- 
land, are also very frequently met. 
But the pride of the sonthern coun- 
ties is the rosa rubiginosa, the true 
sweet-briar, with deep pink petals 
and leaves of the most delicious fra- 
grance ; a flower that seems to be- 
long as peculiarly to the soft English 
spring as the primrose and violet, and 
like them to be emblematic of the 
English girl, delicate in her beauty, 
modest and retiring in her garb and 
manners, and diffusing around her 
an atmosphere of gentle sweetness. 
Such, at least, was the English girl 
five-and-twenty years ago; it is said 
that hoops and boots and croquet 
have produced strange changes. 
Alas! that simplicity and modesty 
and sweetness should ever go out of 
fashion. 

In the Scotch fir-woods is found 
the rose with rolled petals, (rosa invo- 
uta.) ‘The large flowers are red and 
white, and the remarkably sombre 
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leaves when rubbed between the fin- 
gers give forth a strong smell of tur- 
pentine, an odor the plant has proba- 
bly acquired from the resinous trees 
that shelter it. All the rugged moun- 
tains of Scotland possess their roses ; 
the vosa sabini, with clustering flow- 
ers, and the vilious or hairy rose, (vo- 
sa villosa,) with white or deep red, 
are the most worthy of notice. 

It is only in the environs of Bel- 
fast that we encounter the Irish rose, 
(rosa hibernica,) .a species somewhat 
resembling both the sfinosissima and 
the canina. The other roses of 
beautiful Ireland are identical with 
those of England. 

The fields and forests of France 
have been richly endowed with na- 
ture’s favorite flower. Our now well- 
known friend canina flourishes there 
also in every hedge and by every 
wood-side, together with a pretty 
white rose, (vosa alba,) which has been 
very successfully cultivated in gar- 
dens. The smiling hill-sides around 
Dijon are gay with the lovely little 
crimson double flowers of the rose of 
Champagne, (rosa parviflora ,) and, in 
the south, the yellow rose (rosa eglan- 
taria) and its varieties surpass all 
others in the richness of their color- 
ing; their petals sometimes gleaming 
with the brightest gold, sometimes 
deepening into a brilliant orange red, 
sometimes reproducing both hues in 
vivid flecks and streaks. ‘The woods 
of Auvergne are bedecked with the 
small red solitary corollas of the cin- 
namon rose, (70sa cinnamomea,) so call- 
ed from the color of its stalks; and 
in the department of the eastern 
Pyrenees the musk-rose blooms spon- 
taneously in magnificent corymbs. 
This exquisitely scented species is 
also extensively cultivated for its aro- 
matic essential oil; one of its kin- 
dred is the nutmeg rose, a pretty 
flower that smells of the spice. 

The Province rose, so often remark- 
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able for its variegated petals of white, 
crimson, and pink, is a variety of 
the rose of France, (vosa gallica,) a 
species that has given horticulturists 
a great number of beautiful offshoots. 

Crossing the Pyrenean mountains, 
we again meet with the musk-rose, 
but this time in close companionship 
with the rose of Spain, (rosa hispani- 
ca,) whose bright red petals expand 
in the month of May. 

In the Balearic Islands the climb- 
ing branches of the evergreen rose 
(rosa semper-virens,) are seen con- 
stantly arrayed in lustrous green 
leaves mingled with innumerable 
white perfumed flowers. This beau- 
tiful rose is also found in other parts 
of the south of Europe, and in Bar- 
bary. 

We have already mentioned Po- 
lin’s rose, a sweet Italian blossom 
which never strays from the foot of 
Monte Baldo, in the neighborhood of 
Verona. Its large crimson corollas 
open in handsome clusters. 

Sicily and Greece possess the glu- 
ey rose, (7osa glutinosa,) a small, red, 
solitary flower, with glandular, vis- 
cous leaflets. 

Germany is poorer in native roses 
than any other part of Europe; never- 
theless nowhere do the blossoms of 
the field-rose display such beauty, 
unless, indeed, among the mountains 
of Switzerland. Nowhere else are 
they so large, so deeply tinted, and 
double. Germany also gives birth to 
the curious turbinated rose, (vosa tur- 
binata,) whose double corolla rests on 
a top-shaped ovary. 

The whole chain of the Alps 
abounds with roses. The field-rose, 
and the ruby-red Alpine rose, (7osa 
alpina,) an elegant shrub which has 
contributed many esteemed varieties 
to our gardens, bloom in admirable 
luxuriance in every forest glade and 
mountain dingle; while the red-leav- 
ed rose, (rosa rubrifolia,) with red 
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stalks and dark red petals, stands out 
in the summer landscape, a charming 
contrast to the green foliage of the 
surrounding trees. 

The leaves of another species 
growing among the pines and firs of 
these elevated regions, the rose with 
prickly leaflets, (rosa spinulifolia,) 
emit when rubbed the same odor of 
turpentine that we have already no- 
tieed in the rosa involuta of Scotland. 
It is singular to observe that the only 
two roses we know with this smell 
are both natives of pine-covered 
mountains. 

The east has for ages been esteem- 
ed the home of flowers; almost as 
soon as we can lisp, we are taught 
that 


“Tn eastern lands they talk with flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares ; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers 
On its leaves a mystic language bears.” 


And in joyous youth who has not 
dreamed of that “bower. of roses by 
Bendemeer’s stream,” so sweetly sung 
by the Irish bard? The very name 
of India reminds one of Nourmahal 
and of that most enchanting of all 
feasts, “the feast of roses.” 

It will then scarcely surprise any 
one to be told that Asia, the birth- 
place of the great human family, is 
also the birthplace of more varieties 
of roses than all the other parts of 
the world put together. Thirty-nine 
species have been discovered indige- 
nous to this favored portion of the 
globe, fifteen of which belong to the 
Chinese empire. 

One of the prettiest of these fifteen 
is the Lawrence rose, (rosa Lawrence- 
ana,) a fairy-like bush, six inches 
high, with flowers not much larger 
than a silver dime, blooming all the 
year round. By the side of this 
pigmy tree, which we must not for- 
get to observe is remarkable for the 
symmetry of its proportions, is often 
found the many-flowered rose, (rosa 
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multiflora,) whose flexible branches, 
rising sometimes to the height of 
sixteen feet, are covered in the early 
summer with magnificent clusters of 
pale pink double flowers. 

Among the many double Chinese 
roses, the small-leaved one (rosa 
microphylla) is highly prized and 
most assiduously cultivated in its na- 
tive land. Its delicate foliage and 
pale pink very double flowers are 
well known also to the rose-fanciers 
of the United States. Another beau- 
tiful variety, the sosa Banksia, 
climbs the rocky fells of China, hid- 
ing their rugged barrenness with a 
living curtain of verdure, enamelled 
with multitudes of little drooping 
flowers of a yellowish white, which 
exhale the sweet odor of violets. 

Cochin-China, with these same 
species, lays claim to two others that 
we must notice ; the very thorny rose, 
(rosa spinosissima,) with scentless 
flesh-colored petals, and the white 
rose, (rosa alba,) which we also find 
indigenous in France, Lombardy, 
and other parts of Europe. Japan, 
besides the roses of China, possesses 
the rosa rugosa, the only one pecu- 
liar to the clime. 

Passing on to Hindostan, we may 
believe that the tiger which prowls 
along the burning shores of the Bay 
of Bengal ofttimes crouches under 
the boughs blooming with the 
lovely white corollas of the many- 
bracted rose (rosa involucrata) to 
make his deadly spring, and that the 
crocodiles of the Ganges find secure 
hiding-places to lie in wait for their 
prey, beneath the ever-succeeding 
red blossoms and never-fading luxu- 
riant foliage of the rosa semperflorens. 
How often, all the world over, are 
sweetest things but lurking-places 
for pain and death! 

Among the hills of the peninsula 
we meet the large-leaved rose, (vosa 
macrophylla,) the tips of whose white 
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petals are each stained with a small 
bright red spot; and on the margin 
of the sunny lakes of cool Cashmere, 
the milk-white flowers of Lyell’s rose, 
(rosa Lyellit,) a beautiful species 
that has been successfully acclimatized 
in France. 

In the gardens of Kandahar, Sa- 
marcand, and Ispahan the rose “vee 
(rosa arborea) is cultivated; a real 
tree, with wide-spreading branches, 
covered in the spring with snowy 
flowers of the richest perfume, mak- 
ing fragrant the surrounding hill and 
dales. In Persia we also find the 
barberry-leaved rose, (rosa berberi- 
folia,) a singular variety which dis- 
plays a star-like yellow corolla mark- 
ed in the centre with a deep crimson 
stain. So unlike is this flower to all 
others of the family that one feels 
almost inclined to deny its claim to 
any relationship with the queen of 
flowers. Science, however, has de- 
cided that the vosa berberifolia is a 
true rose. 

Further on to the west, beneath 
“the -sultry blue of Syria’s heaven,” 
we encounter the lovely corymbs of 
the damask rose, (rosa damascena,) 
with crimson velvet or variegated 
petals and gold-colored stamens. 
It is said that the valiant knights 
who accompanied the French king 
Saint Louis to the Crusades brought 
back with them to France this beau- 
tiful flower, an ever-living witness of 
their prowess in the Holy Land. It 
is as beloved by the honey-bees of 
Europe as its wilder sisters on the 
sweet banks of Jordan have ever been 
by the blossom-rifling rovers of Pales- 
tine. 

As the rose-seeker wanders forth 
from Syria toward the north he -is 
arrested for a moment by the vivid 
yellow double flowers of the rosa 
sulfurea, but has scarcely time to 
admire them, graceful though they 
be, before he catches sight of the 
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loveliest and most fragrant of all roses, 
the rosa centifolia, the hundred-leav- 
ed rose, the rose of the nightingale, 
the rose of the poet ! 
**Rose! what dost thou here? 
Bridal, royal rose ! 
How, ’midst grief and fear, 


Canst thou thus disclose 
That fervid hue of love which to thy heart-leaf glows? 


“ Smilest thou, gorgeous flower? 
Oh! within the spells 
Of thy beauty’s power 
Something dimly dwells 
At variance with a world of sorrows and farewells. 


* All the soul forth-flowing 
In that rich perfume, 
All the proud life glowing 
In that radiant bloom, 
Have they no place but Aeve, beneath th’ o’ershadow- 
ing tomb? 


** Crown’st thou but the daughters 
Of our tearful race ? 
Heaven’s own purest waters 
Well might wear the trace 
Of thy consummate form, melting to softer grace. 


** Will that clime enfold thee 
With immortal air? 
Shall we not behold thee 
Bright and deathless there ? 
In spirit-lustre clothed, transcendently more fair!” 

The valleys of Circassia and Geor- 
gia are the birthplace of this most 
beautiful of flowers, of whose exqui- 
site form, color, and perfume even 
Mrs. Hemans’s rapturous verses can 
give no idea. 

The fierce rose (rosa ferox) is 
sometimes found mingling its great 
red flowers with those of rosa centi- 
folia, and the pulverulent rose (rosa 
pulverulenta) dwells near them on 
the declivities of the Peak of Man- 
zana, 

As we hasten on through the 
dreary steppes of Russian Asia, we meet 
the sad-looking yellowish rose, dis- 
mal in aspect as the land it lives in, 
and more remarkable for its great 
pulpy hip than for its flower. A lit- 
tle nearer to the north, the handsome, 
large-flowered rose (rosa grandi- 
flora) expands its elegant corolla in 
the form of an antique vase, and on 
the plains lying at the foot of the 
Ural mountains the reddish rose, 
(rosa rubella,) with petals sometimes 
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rich and deep in color, but more 
often faint and faded-looking, glad- 
dens for a moment the heart-sore 
Polish exile as he wends his weary 
way to his living grave, faint and 
faded-looking as the flower that re- 
minds him of his distant home. 

Despite the cold breath of the 
frozen ocean, the acicular rose (rosa 
acicularis) lives and thrives on its 
shores, and regularly opens its pale- 
red solitary blossoms at the first call 
of the short-lived Siberian summer. 
The icy breezes of the frigid zone 
may have done much, however, to- 
ward developing the ill-natured ten- 
dency to long, needle-like thorns to 
which this rose owes its uncouth 
name. 

Omitting ten or twelve other va- 
rieties, we will conclude the list of 
the indigenous roses of Asia with 
the rose of Kamtschatka, (rosa Kamt- 
schatica,) a beautiful solitary flower 
of a pinkish white color, and bear- 
ing some resemblance to the rosa 
rugosa of Japan. 

The roses of Africa are still to be 
discovered; its vast unexplored re- 
gions perhaps contain many as beau- 
tiful as those we possess, but at pres- 
ent we are only acquainted with four 
or five species, one of which, the 
dog-rose, so common all over Eu- 
rope, is a native of Egypt. Among 
the mountains of Abyssinia blooms 
a pretty red variety with evergreen 
foliage, and on the borders of that 
“wild expanse of lifeless sand,” the 
great Sahara in Egypt, and on the 
plains of Tunis and of Morocco, 
the corymbs of the white musk-rose 
(rosa moschata) perfume the ambi- 
ent air. This charming flower is 
also indigenous to the Island of Ma- 
deira. 

We have thus taken a bird’s-eye 
view of the rose’s Aaditat, passing 
over much of interesting, much of 
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curious that has been written about 
the favorite flower. We might go 
on and mention the singular and 
marvellous virtues attributed to it by 
the ancients; we might (were we 
learned) learnedly discourse on the 
Island of Rhodes, whose coins are 
found bearing the effigy of the rose; 
of the rose-noble, and the old Eng- 
lish fashion of wearing a rose behind 
the ear; we might describe the gar- 
dens of Ghazipour and the whole 
process of extracting the delicious 
attar of roses; we might hint at the 
mysterious influence the scented blos- 
som appears to exercise over some 
strangely organized individuals, who 
seem capable “of dying of a rose, 
in aromatic pain ;” but we prefer to 
conclude here our sketch of the geo- 
graphy of roses. 

Unlearned and superficial as we 
well know it is, it may show some 
pleasant meanings to the young lov- 
er of flowers, and awaken his curio- 
sity to examine for himself the floral 
treasures that bloom in every field, 
garden, and grove. Such a study 
will do more toward filling his heart 
with a spirit of love and peace, and 
elevating his mind above purely ma- 
terial cares, than any other pursuit; 
for 

“ Where does the Wisdom and the Power divine 

In a more bright and sweet reflection shine ?” 

“From nature up to nature’s 
God” is the natural result of all sci- 
entific investigations which are car- 
ried on with a real capacity of ob- 
servation and a sincere love of truth. 
Feeling and thought, purified and 
sanctified by constant intercourse with 
the high objects of life, with the en- 
during things of nature, fail not to 
recognize the “ Wisdom and the Spi- 
rit of the universe” in his works. 

““ Were I, O God! in churchless lands remaining, 

Far from all voice of teachers or divines, 


My soul would find, in flowers of thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines !”” 
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SPANISH LIFE AND CHARACTER.* 


Lapy HERBERT strikes the key-note 
of her narrative of Spanish travel 
about the middle of the book. “Ca- 
tholicism in Spain,” she remarks, “ is 
not merely the religion of the people: 
it is their life.” Precisely because 
she feels this life, and, despite her 
English common sense, sympathizes 
with the Spanish people in their 
strong religious sentiment, she de- 
scribes them with a rare fidelity, and 
gives us, if not a highly colored, a 
very vivid picture. No traveller who 
is not a Catholic can paint Spain 
as she is. Mr. Bryant looked at the 
people with a kindly eye; but he did 
not understand them. From him, 
as well as from the common run of 
English and American tourists, we 
get mere surface sketches—pleasant 
enough to read, perhaps, but that is all. 
Protestant travellers see no more of 
the popular life and character than if 
they sailed over the country in a 
balloon. They find the diligences 
marvels of antiquated discomfort ; 
the railways, miracles of unpunctuali- 
ty and slowness; travel, a hardship 
which there is little attempt to alle- 
viate. They find that in Spain no 
Spaniard is ever in a hurry, and no 
stranger is allowed to be so either. 
If they are kept shivering at a road- 
side station three or four hours in the 
midst of the night, waiting for some 
lumbering railway train, on a seatless, 
unsheltered platform, they get no com- 
miseration from the surly officials but 
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an exhortation to “paciencia.” If gov- 
ernment is bad and robbers are bold, 
the Spaniard goes on sipping his su- 
gared water and repeats, “ Paciencia, 
paciencia!” If the country is two or 
three generations behind the rest of 
Europe in all the appliances of 
material comfort, why, “ Faciencia, 
paciencia /” ‘That is the great pana- 
cea for all the ills of human life. 
These peculiarities, the wretchedness 
and extravagant charges of all the 
hotels, and the horrors of the Spa- 
nish cuisine, fill most of the travellers’ 
journals. But Lady Herbert found 
a plenty of religious beauty under- 
neath this dilapidated exterior. God 
and the church are so near to the 
people’s hearts that the mixture of 
religion with the language and busi- 
ness of every day shocks.a stranger at 
first as something irreverent. Pious 
traditions are familiar to every Spa- 
niard from his cradle. ‘They come up 
every hour of the day. They color 
every man’s conversation, they affect, 
more or less intimately, everybody's 
conduct; nay, it is difficult sometimes 
to separate them from the Spaniard's 
faith, for he clings to a pious legend 
almost as stoutly as he holds to an 
article of the creed. “The peasant 
woman plants rosemary in her gar- 
den, because there is a story that 
when our Lord was an infant the 
Blessed Virgin hung out his clothes 
upon a rosemary bush to dry. Red 
roses get their color from a drop of 
the Saviour’s blood which fell on them 
from the cross. A swallow tried to 
pluck the thorns from the head of 
the crucified Christ, and therefore no 
Spaniard will shoot a swallow. The 
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owl was present when our Lord ex- 
pired, and since then has ceased to 
sing, his only cry being “ Crux, crux /” 
Half the dogs in Spain are called 
Melampo, because that was the name 
of the dog of the shepherds who 
came to Bethlehem. Protestants 
may laugh at the credulity which lis- 
tens to such legends, but to our 
minds there is the simplicity of real 
piety in the national belief, and we 
cannot think that God will be angry 
with the people if they believe a little 
too much in his honor. Protestants 
may sneer at the public reverence 
which is paid to sacred things, and 
call it a gross mark of superstition to 
show as much respect to the Blessed 
Sacrament as to a governor or a gene- 
ral in the army; but we confess our 
sympathies are with Lady Herbert 
when she describes the sentinels at 
San Sebastian presenting arms as he 
passes before the chapel door, or the 
shopkeeper who interrupts a bargain 
to rush out into the street and kneel 
down before the Viatacum, exclaim- 
ing “Sua maesta viene!” What a 
sweet flavor of real piety there is in 
the popular term for alms, “a dolsa 
de Dios,’ “God's purse”!—a purse, 
by the way, which is never empty. 
Beggars are treated with a tenderness 
that is felt for them nowhere else but 
in Ireland. The poor peasant may 
have little or nothing to give; but if 
he refuses, he begs pardon for doing 
so. There is no city without its 
charity hospitals, marvels of cleanli- 
ness, comfort, and order. ‘There is 
hardly a town without its asylum, 
where religious men or women tend 
the unfortunate, shelter the destitute, 
feed the hungry, and rear the orphan 
and the foundling. Convents have 
been depopulated and monastic orders 
banished throughout the kingdom, but 
the more active brotherhoods and 
sisterhoods are spared, and are doing 
magnificent work. The deserted con- 
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vents, magnificent in their decay, 
speak eloquently of the zeal and piety 
of the people, whose greatest fault it 
is as a nation that they have trusted 
too much to weak and unworthy ru- 
lers. Every one of these religious 
monuments is the scene of some holy 
legend, and most of them are hallow- 
ed by incidents in the lives of saints, 
of whom Spain has been the birth- 
place and home of so many hundreds. 
Lady Herbert tells a significant story 
which shows how closely religion is 
bound up with the thoughts of the 
people. She was visiting the ancient 
palace of Toledo, when a peasant 
woman, sitting by the gate, asked the 
guide if the strange lady was an 
Englishwoman, “ because she walked 
so fast.” On being answered in the 
affirmative, she exclaimed, “ Oh! what 
a pity. I liked her face, and yet she 
is an infidel!” ‘The guide pointed 
to a little crucifix which hung from a 
rosary at Lady Herbert’s side, where- 
at the peasant sprang from her seat 
and kissed both the cross and the 
visitor. 

Spanish courtesy even has a reli- 
gious flavor. Ask a Spaniard to point 
out the road, and nothing will do but 
he must go with you on your way, 
and pray God’s blessing on your head 
when he leaves you. No matter how 
poor he may be, you must not offer 
money for such services; he will be 
either grieved or indignant, at what 
seems to him an insult. There is 
piety also in the Spanish reverence 
for age. If an old man passes the 
peasant’s door at meal-time, he is of- 
fered a place at the table, and begged 
to ask a blessing on the repast. 

There is, in fine, a lovable and en- 
gaging side to Spanish character from 
which we cannot but expect a great 
and beneficial influence upon the na- 
tional destinies. Faith has its re- 
wards even in this life, and we do 
not believe that a nation which has 
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adhered so firmly to religion will be 
overthrown without some very grave 
offence of its own. ‘The reverential 
tendency of Spanish character has 
no doubt overpassed, in political af- 
fairs, its legitimate barriers, and loyal- 
ty has done some mischief as well as 
good. Respect for legitimate authority 
has not always been distinguished 
from a fanatical devotion to the per- 
sons of bad or incompetent rulers. 
There is a great deal of truth, albeit 
much falsehood likewise, in Mr. 
Buckle’s explanation of the causes 
of Spanish greatness and Spanish de- 
cay. Give the kingdom a great sove- 
reign, like Charles V., and with an 
obedient and devoted people the na- 
tion may be raised to the pinnacle of 
greatness and prosperity. But no 
people which has not been taught to 
depend upon itself can long keep in 
the van. Greatness is not inherited 
with titles and possessions; weak 
rulers are sure to come sooner or 
later, and then the country finds that 
it leans upon a broken reed. Spain 
discovers now that she has suffered 
her kings to monopolize the responsi- 
bilities which ought to have been di- 
vided among the whole people, and 
their duties have not been fulfilled. 
The nation has slept a sleep of cen- 
turies in the comfortable confidence 
that government would take care of 
everything, do all the thinking, make 
all the needed improvements, and 
educate the country as a father edu- 
cates his children. It seems to have 
been forgotten that this was a task 
which only those mighty geniuses 
who appear once in a century are 
strong enough to perform. An indo- 
lent, weak, and careless ruler under 
the Spanish system allows his people 
to lag behind in the struggle for na- 
tional preéminence; a bad ruler 
plunges them into misery and dis- 
grace. Spain has suffered terribly 
from both these afflictions; we do not 
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believe, however, that her case is 
desperate. While ‘there is much in 
the present condition of the kingdom 
to fill all thoughtful men with alarm, 
there is promise in the awakened ac- 
tivity of national life, and in the very 
spirit of revolution which is driving 
the liberal party into such lamentable 
excesses. It is dirty work to clean 
up the dust of three or four centuries. 
Great political changes are almost 
always accompanied by disorder ; but 
when the uproar subsides, and new par- 
ties crystallize out of the fragments of 
the present tumult, when the people 
feel that to be great and prosperous 
they must use their own power, and 
cease to be fed with a spoon, we be- 
lieve that there is so much faith and 
piety at the bottom of the Spanish 
heart, and so much real nobleness in 
the national character, that a brighter 
destiny will be within their reach 
than has beamed upon them since 
the days of Charles and Philip. 


We have wandered far away from 
the volume with which we began our 
remarks, and left ourselves little room 
to praise Lady Herbert’s narrative as 
it deserves to be praised. We shall 
content ourselves here witb, citing 
a description of a man who has oc- 
cupied a prominent place in the re- 
cent history of Spain. We mean 
Father Claret, the queen’s confes- 
sor: 


“One only visit was paid, which will ever 
remain inthe memory of the lady who had 
the privilege. It was to Monsignor Claret, 
the confessor of the queen and Archbishop 
of Cuba, a man as remarkable for his 
great personal holiness and ascetic life as 
for the unjust accusations of which he is 
continually the object. On one occasion, 
these unfavorable reports having reached 
his ears, and being only anxious to retire 
into the obscurity which his humility 
makes him love so well, he went to Rome 
to implore for a release from his present 
post; but it was refused him. Returning 
through France, he happened to travel with 
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certain gentlemen, residents in Madrid, but 
unknown to him, as he was to them, who 
began to speak of all the evils, real or ima- 
ginary, which reigned in the Spanish court, 
the whole of which they unhesitatingly at- 
tributed to Monsignor Claret, very much in 
the spirit of the old ballad against Sir Ro- 
bert Peel : 


* Who filled the butchers’ shops with big blue flies ?” 


He listened without a word, never attempt- 
ing either excuse or justification, or betray- 
ing his identity. Struck with his saint-like 
manner and appearance, and likewise very 
much charmed with his conversation during 
the couple of days’ journey together, the 
strangers begged at parting to know his 
name, expressing an earnest hope of an 
increased acquaintance at Madrid. He 
gave them his card with a smile! Let us 
hope they will be less hasty and more 
charitable in their judgments, for the fu- 
ture. Monsignor Claret’s room in Ma- 
drid is a fair type of himself. Simple 
even to severity in its fittings, with no fur- 
niture but his books, and some _ photo- 
graphs of the queen and her children, it 
contains one only priceless object, and that 
is a wooden crucifix, of the very finest 
- Spanish workmanship, which attracted at 
once the attention of his visitor. ‘ Yes, it is 
very beautiful,’ he replied in answer to her 
words of admiration; ‘and I like it be- 
cause it expresses so wonderfully victory 
over suffering. Crucifixes generally repre- 
sent only the painful and human, not the 
triumphant and divine view of the redemp- 
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tion. Here, he is truly victor over death 
and hell,’ 

“Contrary to the generally received idea, 
he never meddles in politics, and occupies 
himself entirely in devotional and literary 
works. One of his books, Camino recto y 
seguro para llegar al Cielo, would rank with 
Thomas a Kempis’s /mitation in sugges- 
tive and practical devotion. He keeps 
a perpetual fast; and, when compelled by 
his position to dine at the palace, still keeps 
to his meagre fare of ‘ garbanzos,’ or the 
like. He has a great gift of preaching ; 
and when he accompanies the queen in any 
of her royal progresses, is generally met at 
each town when they arrive by earnest pe- 
titions to preach, which he does instantly, 
without rest or apparent preparation, some- 
times delivering four or five sermons in 
one day. In truth, he is always ‘ pre- 
pared,’ by a hidden life of perpetual 
prayer and realization of the unseen.” 


For the rest, it is only necessary to 
add a word upon the admirable man- 
ner in which the American publishers 
have presented Lady Herbert’s book 
to their patrons. It is beautifully 
printed upon thick, rich paper, and 
illustrated with excellent wood-cuts, 
and will easily bear comparison with 
the choice productions of the secular 
press, as a book for the parlor table 
and for holiday presents as well as 
for the library. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF BARON STOLBERG. 


FILIAL AFFECTION AS TAUGHT AND PRACTISED 
BY THE CHINESE. 


“Honor thy father and thy mother, that thou mayest be long-lived in the land which the Lord 


thy God will give thee.” 


In a remarkable work, entitled 
Mémoires concernant histoire, les 
sciences, les arts, les meurs, les usages, 
etc., ett., des Chinois, written by two 
natives of China who had spent 
their early years in Europe, and had 
there added the sciences of the west 
to the learning of the east, and hal- 


lowed their knowledge with “ the love 
of Christ which surpasseth all know- 
ledge,” the greater part of a quarto 
volume is devoted to the “ Teachings 
of the Chinese concerning filial af- 
fection.” 

What follows is taken from Zi-2/, 
a very ancient Chinese work, written 
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long before the time of the great 
Confucius. Confucius was born in 
the year of the world 3452, before 
Christ 551, in the twenty-eighth year 
of the lifetime of Cyrus. 


“ Be ever penetrated by religion and your 
exterior will bespeak a man whose regard 
is directed inward upon his soul; and your 
words will be the language of one who con- 
trols his passions.” ° 

* Religion alone can render indissoluble 
the ties that attach the subject to his prince, 
the inferior to the superior, the son to the 
father, the younger brother to the elder.” 

“A son filled with filial affection hears 
the voice of his father and mother, even 
when they are not speaking with him, and 
he sees them even when he is not in their 
presence.” 

“At the first call of a father, all should 
be forsaken in order to go to him.” 

“Mourning for parents should continue 
three years.” 

“A son had murdered his father in the 
kingdom of Tochu. The authorities re- 
ported the crime to King Ting-kong. He 
rose from his mat; sighed, Alas! the fault 
is mine! I know not how to govern! He 
issued an edict for the future. Such a mur- 
derer must be instantly put to death; the 
house must be razed, and the governor 
must abstain from wine during a month,” 

“The peace of the realm depends on 
the filial affection entertained for parents 
and the respect shown to elder brothers.” 


The following are extracts from a 
canonical book of the Chinese enti- 
tled Hiao-king, the last work of Con- 
fucius, written 480 years before the 
birth of Christ, during the time of 
Xerxes. 


“ Filial affection is the root of all virtues, 
and the fountain head of all teaching.” 

“Whosoever loves his parents can hate 
nobody; whosoever honors them can despise 
nobody. Ifa ruler evinces unlimited re- 
spect and affection to his parents, the virtue 
and wisdom of his people will be increased 
twofold. Even barbarians will submit to 
his decrees.” 

“If thou entertainest toward thy father 
the love thou hast for thy mother, and the 
respect thou hast for thy ruler, thou wilt 
serve thy ruler with filial affection.” 

“OQ immensity of filial affection! how 
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wonderful thou art! What the revolutions 
of the planets are for the citadel of heaven, 
what fertility is for the fields of the earth, 
that, filial affection is for nations. Heaven 
and earth never deceive. Let nations fol- 
low their example, and the harmony of the 
world will be as indefectible as the light of 
heaven, and as the productions of the 
earth !” 

“A prince who causes himself to be 
loved, and who improves the morals of men, 
is the father and mother of nations! How 
perfect must be the virtue which guides na- 
tions to that which is greatest of all, whilst 
they are following the inclinations of their 
hearts !” 


The emperors of China have 
been giving examples of filial affec- 
tion from time immemorial. It is an 
ordinance of the ancients that the 
new sovereign shall, during the first 
three years, make no changes in the 
administration of his father. The 
emperors of China, the mightiest po- 
tentates of the earth, show the most 
profound reverence to their mothers 
before the eyes of the whole people. 

The great Emperor Kang-hi pub- 
lished, in 1689 of our chronology, a 
large work, in one hundred volumes, 
on filial affection. In the preface, 
written by himself, he says, amongst 
other things: 


“Tn order to show how the filial affection 
of an emperor should be constituted, it is 
here shown to what tenderness for his peo- 
ple, interestin the public good, solicitude 
for health, contentment, and the happiness 
of his parents bind him. Everything in life 
is filial affection, for everything refers to re- 
spect and love.” 


What a beauty and depth of mean- 
ing in these words! 

Together with filial affection this 
comprises the corresponding love of 
parents for their children, and the re- 
ciprocal duties of both. From these 
are also deduced the reciprocal obli- 
gations of rulers and subjects. 

All is ultimately referred to God, 


“ Who is to be feared, who is to be served, 
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and who is to be regarded as the Father and 
the Mother of all men.” 


China is the only empire in which 
public censors of the acts of the em- 
peror are appointed. Their number, 
which originally was seven, has been 
increased to forty. Their office is to 
warn the emperor when he has trans- 
gressed or neglected his duty, and 
to admonish him. In a work com- 
posed by the Emperor Kang-hi, and 
published in 1733, several instances 
of these admonitions and remon- 
strances are mentioned : 


‘*It is the cry of all ages,O Sovereign ! 
that it is the most imperative duty of the 
son to revere his parents !” 


After explaining how one must 
prove himself concerning the fulfil- 
ment of this duty, and describing va- 
rious evidences by which to judge, 
the sage continues: 


“Such,O Sovereign! is the nature of 
genuine filial affection, of the filial affection 
of great souls, of the kind of filial affection 
that makes the world pleasant, gains all 
hearts, and secures the favor of heaven. 
Thy subject, O Sovereign ! has heard that a 
good ruler attributes to himself whatever 
disturbs good order in the realm; that he 
is made sad by the smallest misdemeanors 
of his subjects, and that he devotes the best 
days of his life to the sole object of obvia- 
ting whatever might interfere with the pub- 
lic weal.” 


This remonstrance was presented in 
the year 1064, of our chronology, to 
the Emperor Ing-tsong by the Censor 
See-ma-kuang, one of the greatest 
statesmen China has ever had, who 
was at the same time a historian, a 
philosopher, and a poet. The people 
loved him so that after his death the 
entire realm was disposed to go in 
mourning. Another censor very 
boldly reprimanded the Emperor 
Kuang-tsong, because in a journey to 
his country chateau he had passed by 
the villa of his mother without calling 
to see her. ‘ 
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At a later period this censor up- 
braided the same emperor in terms 
of the deepest sorrow for not accom- 
panying his mother’s funeral and 
wearing mourning in her memory, 
notwithstanding that all the magnates 
of the empire had been plunged into 
the most profound grief by the death 
of that-excellent woman. ‘The censor 
accused him of having feigned indis- 
position on that occasion, whilst it was 
generally known that he was engaged 
in his customary pastimes. 

Another emperor was reproached 
with a noble intrepidity, for having 
weakly permitted a favorite daughter 
to squander a part of the revenues of 
the state in embellishing her country 
residence and gardens. ; 

The Emperor Kang-hi, one of the 
wisest and greatest rulers the world 
has ever seen, practised filial piety in 
a most perfect manner toward his 
grandmother and mother during their 
lifetime and after their death. When 
appointing one of his sons heir to the 
throne—a right accorded him by 
the constitution—he declared that he 
was guided in his choice by the wis- 
dom of the two empresses, his mother 
and his grandmother. 

When his grandmother was sick, 
this emperor wrote to one of the 
grandees of the realm, Hing-pu, who 
was probably minister of justice : 


“My cares do not quit me, whether by day 
or by night. I have no relish for food or 
sleep ; my only consolation lies in raising 
my thoughts to Tien, (Heaven, or the God 
of Heaven.) With tearful eyes I have pro- 
strated myself on the ground, and buried 
myself in meditation on the manner of most 
surely obtaining his holy assistance ; and it 
appeared to me that the preservation of men, 
the objects of his love, would be the surest 
means of obtaining, from his infinite good- 
ness and mercy, the prolongation of a life 
that we would all be willing to purchase with 
our own.” 


Hereupon he reprieved all criminals 
not excluded from the favor by the 
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laws of the state. He concluded with 


these words: 

“T pray Tien that he may be pleased to 
bless my wish.” 

He walked in solemn procession, 
accompanied by the nobles, and of- 
fered sacrifices for the empress. As 
her condition grew more alarming, 
he spent day and night at her bed- 
side, where he slept upon a mat, in 
order to be always near to attend to 
her wants. To the remonstrances 
of his court and the requests of the 
invalid herself, he replied by answer- 
ing them that he could not control 
his grief, and could find consolation 
only in nursing his beloved grand- 
mother, who had nursed him in youth 
with so much wisdom and tender- 
ness. 

Many a reader may consider this 
intense and openly acknowledged 
sentiment of filial devotion as exag- 
gerated; in China, men thought dif- 
ferently. And the man of whom it 
is related was one of the greatest 
princes that ever lived, a great savant, 
a philosopher upon a throne, an un- 
daunted hero, and during the whole 
of his long reign the father of his 
country, the admiration and joy of 
his numerous people. When he was 
besought by the princes of the royal 
house and by the nobles of the realm 
to permit the sixtieth anniversary of 
his birthday to be solemnly com- 
memorated, he replied: 


“T have never had any taste for and have 
never found any pleasure in grand festivi- 
ties and entertainments. Yet I feel reluc- 
tant to refuse what the love of the princes 
and nobles requests from me. But as these 
festivities would fall upon the days whereon 
my much revered father and mother died, 
their memory is too vividly present in my 
heart to suffer me to allow them to be con- 
verted into days of rejoicing.” 


At the Chinese court it is custom- 
ary for the emperor, on New Year's 
day, to go in company with the 
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princes and nobles to the palace of 
his mother. A master of ceremonies 
called a mandarin of Lizu, walks in 
front and reverently prays that it 
may be her serene pleasure to ascend 
her throne, in order that the emperor 
may throw himself at her feet. She 
then takes her place upon the throne. _ 
The emperor enters the hall and 
remains standing with his arms hang- 
ing down and his sleeves pulled over 
his hands—a mark of reverence 
amongst this people. The imperial 
retinue remain below in the ante- 
chamber. The musicians sound some 
thrilling notes, whereupon the man- 
darin cries in a loud voice, “ Upon 
your knees!” The emperor and re- 
tinue fall upon their knees. “To the 
floor!” The emperor bows his head 
to the floor, as also the entire court. 
“ Arise!” And all rise up together. 
After performing three prostrations 
in this manner, the mandarin again 
approaches the throne of the empress 
and reaches her a written request 
from the emperor to be pleased to 
return to her apartment. 

During the ceremony the sound 
of the bell from the great tower an- 
nounces to all the inhabitants of 
Pekin that the emperor of China, 
“the ruler of the thousand king- 
doms,” as they style him, is paying 
homage to humanity. 

When the empress has returned to 
her apartment, the ringing of the bell 
ceases, and then the emperor receives 
the felicitations of the court in his 
own palace. 

The idea of the relation between 
parents and children is, in fact, the 
soul of the constitution of China, a 
constitution that has continued un- 
changed for more than three thou- 
sand years. Through this idea the 
chains of despotism, so galling in other 
countries of the east, are rendered 
tolerable; by it a powerful influence 
is exercised over the rulers of the 
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mightiest empire of the earth, so that 
most of them, even in modern times, 
devote themselves to their exalted 
duties with the greatest care, and 
look upon the empire not as their 
own possession, but as a trust com- 
mitted to them as vicegerents of 
heaven. This idea is so deeply 
rooted that even the victorious Tartars 
were forced to respect it and adopt 
it as their principle of government, 
as we are shown by the example 
mentioned of the great Kang-hi. 

We subjoin some selections from a 
number of Chinese moral proverbs 
relating to this subject, 


“ Filial affection produces the same sen- 
timent, the same solicitude, under every 
clime. The barbarian, compelled by want 
to wander through wildernesses, learns 
more easily from his own heart what a son 
owes to his father and mother than sages 
learn it from their books.” 

“The most invincible army is that in 
which fathers are most mindful of their 
children, sons of their parents, brothers of 
their brothers.” 

“The filial piety of the ruler is the inher- 
itance of the aged, of widows, and of 
orphans.” 

“ Whosoever raises the staff of his father 
with reverence, does not strike the father’s 
hand. Whosoever yawns at the old man’s 
oft-repeated tales, will hardly weep at his 
death.” 

“All virtues are threatened when filial 
affection is sinned against.” 

“A good son never looks upon an enter- 
prise as successful until it has received the 
approbation of his father.” 

“Rocks are converted into diamonds 
where father and son have but one heart ; 
harmony between the elder and younger 
brothers changes the earth into gold.” 

“Subjects revere their parents in the 
person of the emperor; the emperor must 
revere his parents in the person of those of 
his subjects. The love of princes for their 
parents guarantees to them the love oj 
their subjects.” 

“The Emperor Gin-tsong was counselled 
by his minister to declare war. What, re- 
plied the emperor, am I to answer fathers 
and mothers when they ask their sons of 
me? and to the widow who mourns her 
husband? and to fatherless orphans? and 


Filial Affection, as taught and practised by the Chinese. 


to so many disconsolate families? I would 
willingly sacrifice a province to save the 
life of one of my own children ; all my sub- 
jects are my children.” 

“ Whosoever cuts down the trees planted 
by his father, will sel! the house that was 
built by him.” 

“It is not the threats, nor the reproaches, 
nor the violence of a father that are dread- 
ed by a dutiful son. He fears his silence. 
A father is silent either because he has 
ceased to love or because he believes that he 
is no longer loved.” 

“The one who first shed tears was an 
unhappy father.” 

“Much to be pitied is the son who is 
displeasing to his parents ; but the unhap- 
piest of al] is he who does not love them.” 

“A good son is a good brother, a good 
husband, a good father, a good cousin, a 
good friend, a good neighbor, a good citi- 
zen. A wicked son is simply—a wicked 
son.” 

** Reverence and tenderness are the wings 
of filial affection.” 

“When brothers will not come to an 
agreement before the sentence of the judge, 
public morals have already deteriorated. 
If father and son go before the mandarin 
that he may decide between them, the state 
isin danger. If children plot against the 
life of their parents, and brothers against 
that of each other, all is lost.” 


This tender reverence for parents 
instils into the Chinese a similar re- 
gard for aged persons, for authorities, 
and for national customs. Their em- 
pire has been in existence for almost 
four thousand years ! 

The contrary disposition, which 
denies to old age its becoming de- 
ference, which impels youth to con- 
temn the experience of the past, and 
to wish, in its immaturity of judg- 
ment, to pass sentence upon all sub- 
jects, destroys social relations and 
undermines and ultimately ruins em- 
pires. It robs youth of its true grace ; 
destroys the modesty and thirst for 
knowledge of the young man as 
well as the blushing diffidence of the 
maiden; defrauds age of its dignity ; 
renders customs and laws altogether 
powerless. 
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Quid leges, sine moribus 
Vane, proficiunt, 
said Horace. 

The young man trifles with the 
gaudy display of ever-changing fash- 
ion, a pest of our country from which 
the more serious east never languish- 
ed. His philosophy is of the fashion 
as well as his clothes; and though, at 
present, he considers them as the 
very best, he is nevertheless ready to 
change them both and decry them as 
unsuitable, reserving the liberty, how- 
ever, of resuming them as soon as the 
wand of the enchantress Fashion 
will have given the sign. 

The religion of Jesus Christ con- 
fers a pure dignity upon the worthi- 
est and most tender relations of na- 
ture. It teaches us to revere a fath- 
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er in the Being of all beings, to love 
him tenderly whose eternal Son did 
not disdain to become our brother, 
to become the Spouse of his church. 
It sanctifies every relation of nature, 
every relation of society. But in at- 
tempting to picture to ourselves a 
state of the world in which the great 
majority would be doing homage to 
the religion of Jesus Christ, not mere- 
ly in words, but in spirit and in deed, 
a feeling of sadness takes possession 
of the soul like to that which might 
come upon a prisoner, highly gifted 
with musical genius, while reading 
with the eye the harmonies of Han- 
del and Gluck, when his ear was de- 
nied the rapture of hearing their en- 
chanting melodies. 
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Datty MEDITATIONS, by his Emi- 
nence, the late Cardinal Wiseman. 
Vol. I. Dublin, James Duffy, 1869. 
For sale at the Catholic Publication 
House, 126 Nassau Street. 


There is a peculiar charm about all 
the writings of Cardinal Wiseman. It 
is the touch of genius, and of a great 
genius, whose loss the world mourns. 
The present volume, now published for 
the first time, comprises a series of 
meditations useful for all classes of 
devout persons, but more especially 
designed for the clergy and students 
in our ecclesiastical seminaries. They 
were written, as the Most Rev. Archbi- 
shop of Westminster informs us in a 
short preface, when the cardinal entered 
upon his first responsible office as rec- 
tor of the English college in Rome. 
The subjects for the first six months of 
the year are taken from and arranged 
under a certain number of heads, gene- 
rally repeated each week. These are, 
“The End of Man,” “ Last Things,” 
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* Mystery of our Saviour’s Life,” “ Per- 
sonal Duties,” “ The Passion,” Sin,” 
“ Means of Sanctification,” “ Self-Exa- 
mination,” “The Decalogue,” “The 
Blessed Eucharist,” “ The Blessed Vir- 
gin.” Each meditation consists of two 
or three reflections, and closes with an 
affective prayer. “Preparations” are 
given, after the method of St. Ignatius, 
before the meditations upon the myste- 
ries of our Lord’s life. As a book of 
meditations, or for spiritual reading, we 
could earnestly commend it to the laity, 
who will find the greater part of it emi- 
nently suitable for these purposes, while 
to the clergy it will be especially accep- 
table, furnishing, as it does, subjects 
sufficiently amplified to aid them in the 
ready preparation of a sermon or pious 
conference. We have few works in 
good English of this kind, and the read- 
ing of authors whose style is remarka- 
ble for purity and vigor cannot fail of 
improving the style of a speaker. The 
works of the great cardinal need no 
praise from us on these points, and we 
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are sure that it is only necessary to call 
attention to anew work from his master 
hand to ensure its rapid sale. 

We cannot refrain from transcribing 
one of the many beautiful affective 
prayers. The meditation is on the 
crowning with thorns. 


“ Jesus, King and Lord of my heart and 
soul, what crown shall I give thee to ac- 
knowledge thee as such? Alas! gold and 
silver in my poverty I have none: my gold 
hath been long since turned into dross, and 
my silver been alloyed. I have no roses 
like thy martyrs, who returned thee blood 
for blood; nor lilies, like thy virgins, who 
loved thee with an unsullied heart. My 
soul is barren, my heart is unfruitful, and I 
have placed thee to reign, as the Jewish 
kings of old, over a heap of ruins. Long 
since despoiled and ravaged by the enemy, 
every flower hath been ploughed up, and 
every green plant burned with fire, and 
thorns alone and brambles spring up there. 
Of these, then, alone can I make thee a 
crown, my dear and sovereign Jesus. Wilt 
thou accept it? I will pluck up my unruly 
affections, that they may no more have 
roots, and, weaving them together into a 
wreath, will lay them asa sacrifice at thy feet. 
I will gather the thorns of sincere repentance 
which there each day arise and prick my 
heart with a sharp but wholesome smart, 
and with these will I make a crown for thy 
head, if thou wilt vouchsafe to wear it. Or, 
rather, thou shalt take it from my hand, 
only to place it with thine around my heart, 
that it may daily and hourly be pricked with 
compunction. And may the thorns of thy 
crown be to my soul so many goads of love, 
to hasten it forward in its career toward 
thee.” 


FALSE DEFINITIONS OF FAITH, AND 
THE TRUE DEFINITION. By Rev. L. 
W. Bacon. Reprinted from the Vew 
Englander for April, 1869. 


Mr. Bacon defines faith to be trusting 
one’s self for salvation to Jesus Christ. 
“The act of faith—of intrusting one’s 
self for salvation to the Lord Jesus 
Christ—includes, not as a remote con- 


sequence, but in itself, repentance, 
Obedience, holiness, and whatever 
things beside are demanded in the Scrip- 
tures as conditions of salvation.” Drop- 
ping all dispute about terminology, we 
will take faith as defined by Mr. Bacon, 
and prove that it is inconceivable with- 
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out the act of intellectual assent to 
divine revelation, which the church re- 
quires. Jesus Christ must be accredi- 
ted as the Messiah by God the Father 
in such a way as to give rational, credi- 
ble evidence to the intellect, before a 
man can reasonably or conscientiously 
trust himself to him for salvation. 
When he is convinced that Christ is 
the Saviour, and trusts himself to him, 
he must receive from him certain and 
infallible instruction as to the method 
of repenting and obtaining pardon, as 
to the nature and extent of the obedi- 
ence and holiness required, and as to 
whatever things beside are demanded 
as conditions of salvation. If his Mas- 
ter teaches him certain doctrines, and 
requires his assent, he must give it asa 
part of his obedience. If he prescribes 
sacraments and communion with one 
certain visible church as a condition of 
salvation, he must obey. The question 
with Mr. Bacon is, therefore, not re- 
specting the indispensable obligation of 
believing what God has revealed re- 
specting the way of salvation, but re- 
specting the medium through which 
that revelation is communicated, and 
the actual subject-matter of its contents. 
Mr. Bacon very reasonably revolts at 
the tyranny of imposing mere human 
and probable opinions derived from 
private judgment on the Scriptures as 
necessary to be believed for salvation. 
He has an independent spirit and an 
active mind which will not suffer him 
to acquiesce tamely in the dominion 
which certain great names and tradi- 
tional formulas have hitherto held 
among the orthodox Protestants. He 
thinks for himself and expresses his 
thoughts in a bold and manly way. In 
the drechure which he has reprinted 
from the Mew Englander, the defects 
of the old-fashioned Puritan theology 
respecting justification are pointed out 
with distinctness, and a far better and 
more reasonable view presented, which 
includes the moral element in the dispo- 
sition of the soul for receiving grace, 
thus rejecting the most fundamental 
and destructive of all the errors of Lu- 
ther. 


THE RELATIONS AND RECIPROCAL 
OBLIGATIONS BETWEEN THE MEDI- 
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CAL PROFESSION AND THE EDUCAT- 
ED AND CULTIVATED CLASSES. An 
Oration delivered before the Alumni 
Association of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of the City of 
New York, Feb. 23d, 1869. By 
Henry S. Hewit, M.D. Published 
by order of the Association. 


This pamphlet contains a great deal 
of matter within a very short compass. 
It shows the relation of medicine to 
philosophy and intellectual culture, re- 
futes the wretched materialism by which 
the profession has been too much in- 
fected, castigates with merciless severi- 
ty that charlatanism by which some 
ignorant pretenders practise on the 
credulity of the public, and that crimi- 
nal malpractice by which others more 
skilful, but equally without conscience, 
prostitute their science to complicity 
with licentiousness and child-murder. 
A higher standard of education in 
medical science, a more liberal prepara- 
tory culture, and a distinction in medical 
degrees are advocated. These are mat- 
ters of the deepest moment to society, 
in which Catholics have especial rea- 
sons to be interested. The physician 
is next to the priest, and, in his sphere, 
very like the priest in the responsibili- 
ties of his office, his power of doing 
good or evil, and in the necessity of re- 
sorting to him under which all men are 
placed in those dangerous and painful 
crises of life where he alone can give 
effectual help. According to Catholic 
theology, no one can pretend to prac- 
tise medicine or surgery, without grie- 
vous sin, who has not received a com- 
petent education, and who does not fol- 
low what, according to the judgment of 
learned and skilful men, are truly scien- 
tific methods. Ignorance, carelessness, 
rash empiricism, or violation of the laws 
of morality as laid down by the church, 
are all grievous sins. They are follow- 
ed by the most fatal consequences to 
those who become their victims, cau- 
sing even the loss of life and the priva- 
tion of baptism, which involves the loss 
of eternal life, on a vast scale. It is of 
the utmost consequence that we should 
have a body of Catholic physicians 
whose scientific culture is the highest 
possible, and whose professional code 
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of morals is strictly in conformity with 
the moral theology of the church. If 
we are ever so happy as to possess a 
a Catholic university, it is to be hoped 
that Dr. Hewit’s suggestions in regard 
to medical education may be carried 
out. The author has rendered a great 
service to the profession and to the 
cause of morals and religion by the pub- 
lication of this able and high-toned 
oration, and we trust it may receive 
a wide circulation, and exert an equally 
wide influence. Dr. Hewit served with 
great distinction as chief of medical 
staff to Generals C. F. Smith, Grant, 
and Schofield during the late war, and 
contributed some valuable papers to the 
medical journals. We are indebted to 
him for some of the best literary notices 
which have appeared in our columns, 
and the present oration not only shows 
scientific culture and sound principles, 
but also a capacity for producing lite- 
rary composition of many varied and rare 
excellences, combining terse and close 
logical reasoning with a vivid play of the 
imagination, The closing sentence is 


remarkably beautiful, and speaks of the 
adventurous life which the author led 


during his military career. “The sun 
has crossed the meridian, and tends 
toward the western horizon; the tops 
of the distant mountains are bathed in 
purple light, and the black shadows at 
their base begin to creep in a stealthy 
and hound-like manner over the plain ; 
a rising murmur in the branches of the 
forest warns us to lift up again our bur- 
dens, and take our respective roads.” 
We should like to see a volume from 
the pen that wrote this sentence, in 
which the descriptive power of the au- 
thor would have full scope, and another 
in which the sound principles of philo- 
sophy and morals contained in the ora- 
tion in an aphoristic form would be fully 
developed. 


GLIMPSES OF PLEASANT HOMES; OR,. 
STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. By the 
authoress of Mother McAuley. Ii- 
lustrated. 1 vol. 12mo, vellum cloth. 
Catholic Publication Society, 126 Nas- 
sau Street. 1869. 


No one can read a sentence of the pre- 
face to this volume without becoming. 
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deeply interested in the book itself. Every 
line tells us that the author has something 
important to say, and that her whole 
soul is in the work of educating the mo- 
ral faculties of children simultaneously 
with their physical and mental powers. 
Her aim is to enlist all heads of families 
in the work, by making their homes 
pleasant refuges from the troubles of 
busy life, in which their few leisure 
hours may be spent in “ fitting all those 
under their charge for the duties of this 
earth, without unfitting them for hea- 
ven.” 

The responsibility of forming and di- 
recting the tastes of children is often 
thrown upon the school-teacher ; and, 
while the father builds gorgeous busi- 
ness palaces for the benefit of his family, 
their future welfare is perilled and their 
whole life embittered by the system of 
education “which assumes the obliga- 
tions of priest and parent, and is gradu- 
ally driving filial piety from the face of 
the earth.” 

This book contains not only good ex- 
amples of the practical working of kind- 
ness and love, but points out the man- 
ner in which the parents make many 
blunders in the management of young 
and boisterous children. Some regard 
their mechanical toys as causes of trou- 
ble, and wish their children would play 
outside, “and keep their noise, dust, 
and confusion out of sight and hearing 
of their seniors.” Experience among 
families where such is the fact has 
‘taught the author to depict with truth 
the results: 


“‘These parents who should have aided 
in developing and cultivating the tastes of 
their children, may possibly find, ere long, 
that there are no tastes to be developed 
-save those acquired in the streets, where 
habits have been formed which it is now all 
but impossible to root out. Their children 
have, as the phrase is, got beyond them ; 
not because, as is often falsely asserted, 
juvenile human nature is different now from 
«what it was in other ages, or because its lot 
happens to be cast in the United States of 
America, but because parents have not done 
their part to multiply and strengthen the 
sweet and powerful ties that gould and 
should bind their children indissolubly to 
them.” 


To warn parents against this evil, to 


cause them to be kind to their children, 
and to bind the child more closely to its 
home, the author has written these 
Glimpses of Pleasant Homes, in which 
mothers, fathers, sons, and daughters 
are made to speak and act in so natural 
a manner that every reader will be 
forced to love them. 

In those happy homes, we find boys 
full of life and fun, but always eager to 
listen to interesting and useful instruc- 
tion; girls who are not dolls, made 
to act and speak by machine; and 
fathers and mothers whose example 
will force every parent to give a little 
thought to the manner in which they 
treat their offspring. The story of little 
Frank will be long remembered by those 
who read it, and all will like the manly 
little fellow, who gravely says : 

**T should rather be whatever it is right 

to be,’ returned the boy, ‘The Catholics 
have the Blessed Virgin, and I think they 
must be right, for every one knows the Lord 
would not let his own mother stay in the 
wrong place. I asked Mr. Griffin was she 
a Calvinist or a Unitarian, and he said no, 
that she was a Catholic. Now, I want to be 
of her church, and I don’t see why I cannut 
receive the sacraments as well as Tommy 
and Bernard. Please, mamma, allow me, 
and I’ll be ever so good and steady.’ ” 
And immediately after tells us that John 
Griffin is a first-rate fellow, because “he 
gives me lots of fruit, and tells me plea- 
sant stories about birds and angels.” 

Every story in this book will amuse 
the young, interest the old, and instruct 
all in the secret ways of showing kind- 
ness to those with whom they may come 
in contact. 

Kindness is the author’s watchword ; 
every line bears witness to her love of 
her fellow-beings ; she fulfils her mis- 
sion of kindness in a delightfully plea- 
sant manner, and few will finish reading 
The Glimpses without wishing for many 
more such pictures, and hoping that the 
author may enjoy a little of that happi- 
ness on this earth, which she so lavishly 
bestows on her readers. 


BLack Forest. Village Stories by 
Berthold Auerbach. Translated by 
Charles Goepp. New York: Ley- 
poldt & Holt. 


This volume is a collection of stories 
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from the German, filled with quaint 
illustrations of peasant life in the Black 
Forest. The representations are well 
drawn and life-like; but the tales, with 
two or three exceptions, fail to interest, 
except as illustrations of strange phases 
of human life, and odd customs retain- 
ed from age to age by people who sel- 
dom left their own hamlets, or heard 
from the outer world. 

Each story carries through some of 
the characters introduced before, so 
that there is an intimate connection be- 
tween them all. In general, they have 
no special moral teaching, but there 
are two notable exceptions, in the story 
of “Ivo, the Gentleman,” and “ The 
Lauterbacher.” 

The first of these, “Ivo the Gentle- 
man, professes to give the life of a Ca- 
tholic family, and the story of a student 
in his preparation for the priesthood. 
We cannot fail to be interested in the 
home-life of the collegian, and anxiously 
watch the development of doubts and 
difficulties in his path; but there isa 
coldness and hardness in the analyza- 


tion of his perplexities and his religious 
footsteps that lead one to feel that 
there is little vitality in the creed of the 
author. 

In the story of “ The Lauterbacher,” 


there are many striking thoughts 
brought out with such charming fami- 
liarity as to make one wonder why 
they have never before seen them on 
paper. The moral of this tale is clear 
and good. Now and then, however, 
one meets with a touch of the mystical 
transcendentalism with which many of 
the works of this author abound; but 
we find in this volume less of these 
fancies than in anything we have seen 
from his pen, 

The stories are interspersed with 
grotesque wood-cuts as_ illustrations, 
with a sprinkling of fantastic rhymes, 
which remind us forcibly of our child- 
hood’s first introduction to the muses 
through the whimsical measures of Mo- 
ther Goose’s Melodies. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By Har- 
riet Martineau. New York: Ley- 
poldt & Holt. 1869. 


No one at all familiar with the men- 
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tal characteristics and proclivities of 
Harriet Martineau could expect from 
her pen a more liberal view of the cha- 
racters which she has here attempted 
to delineate than the volume before us 
actually presents. The ordinary rea- 
der, ignorant of or not fully appreciat- 
ing the standpoint from which the 
authoress judges the dispositions and 
achievements of mankind will, however, 
experience a feeling of disappointment 
and dissatisfaction. The tone of many 
of her sketches is depreciatory. The 
time-honored maxim, “ WVi/ de mortuis,” 
etc., is rigidly ignored, and the shadows 
in the lives of the personages she noti- 
ces are brought into striking contrast 
with the sunlight of their virtues and 
accomplishments. We remark this es- 
pecially in regard to those whose work 
in the world was of a religious or chari- 
table nature. It grates upon our in- 
ward reverence for men, whose toil and 
self-sacrifice have resulted even in a tran- 
sient benefit to mankind, to be told that 
they were mere creatures of an epheme- 
ral occasion, or the unconscious agents 
of political aspirants; that the seed 
which they sowed had no root, and the 
plant has withered away. It seems like 
an aspersion on the moral capabilities 
of the human race when those men who 
reach the highest ranks of ecclesiastical 
and religious preferment are represent- 
ed as untrue to their convictions, and 
recreant to the principles confided to 
their propagating and protecting care. 
Miss Martineau does good morals and 
large charity no service, by showing 
that their outward exercise may coexist 
with hypocrisy, tergiversation, and sor- 
did self-seeking. Nor is it absolute 
justice to the dead that, having during 
life received from her no admonition to 
correct their faults, they should at last, 
when such correction has become im- 
possible, be held up to posterity as 
being, after all, but frail and failing spe- 
cimens of human kind. 

With this exception, we have found 
the work before us worthy of the enco- 
niums bestowed upon it by the press both 
of this country and England. It is a 
handbook to read and remember, to 
take up with interest and lay down with 
pleasure, and, after the first reading, to 
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consult, from time to time, as a gallery 
of portraits painted from subjects of 
unusual eminence by a skilful hand. 


THE FREE-MaAsons. What they are— 
What they do—What they are 
aiming at. From the French of 
Mgr. Ségur, author of Plain Talk. 
Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 186g. 


The best notice we can give of this 
book is to reproduce an extract from 
the translator's preface : 

“This short ‘treatise, written, not by 
the archbishop of Paris, as carelessly 
stated by some newspapers, but by 
Mgr. de Ségur, the author of the work 
lately translated and published under 
the title of Plain Talk, was composed 
tg unveiland show Free-Masonry as é¢ zs 
in the old world. Its strictures, there- 
fore, are not wholly applicable to Free- 
masonry as -it is in the United States. 
Yet Masons here may read it with pro- 
fit to themselves ; and those who are 
not Masons, but might be tempted to 
join some lodge, will, it is hoped, aban- 
don the idea if they read this book. 
Even here, Free-Masonry is a secret 
society, and to become a member of it, 
one must take at least an oath, and 
swear by the name of God to do so and 
so. Now, God’s command is, ‘ Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain.’ And surely it is taken 
in vain by American Free-Masons, be- 
cause they take it without any sufficient 
and justifiable cause. For, apart from 
other ends of their society, and 
especially that of affording members 
a chance never to want what assis- 
tance they may need in case of a mo- 
mentary difficulty in their affairs or loss 
of means or health, the main object 
seems to be to meet at times, in order 
to spend an afternoon in a merry way, 
and to partake of banquets provided 
for the occasion. But where is the 
necessity to bind one’s self by an oath, 
to gather now and then round a bounti- 
fully supplied table, or even to be chari- 
table, and, for such purposes, to be a 
member of a secret society? We have 
many benevolent societies ; there is no 
secret about them, no oath to be taken 
by those who wish to be members of 
them. Their object is to carry out the 


principles of Christian charity ; to that 
they bind themselves simply by a pro- 
mise, as also to contribute so much for 
the purposes of the society. There are 
other objections to joining Free-Mason- 
ry, even here ; but this is not the place 
to discuss that subject.” 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW, for April, 1869. 
London, Brown, Oates & Co. 
DR. WARD ON AMERICAN ORTHODOXY, 


The Dublin Review for April closes 
a notice of F. Weninger’s late book on 
Papal Infallibility with the following 
sentence: “ In the United States, noless 
than in these islands, a higher and 
more orthodox type of Catholic doc- 
trine seems rapidly gaining the ascen- 
dant. To God be the praise!” This 
implies that hitherto a low and unortho- 
dox type of doctrine has had the ascen- 
dant among us—an insinuation not 
very complimentary to our hierarchy, 
clergy, professors of theology, and Ca- 
tholic writers. We deny the charge 
emphatically, and affirm positively that 
no type of doctrine, whatever, is now 
gaining the ascendant over any different 
one which has formerly had the ascen- 
dant. The maxims of that set of court 
canonists, who maintain the superiority 
of the episcopate in council over the 
pope, and deny the superiority of the 
pope over a general council, have never 
prevailed or been advocated in this 
country. The dogmatic decrees of the 
holy see have always been received 
here as binding on the interior assent 
to the full extent to which the holy see 
intends to impose them ; and as for filial 
obedience to the pontifical authority in 
matters of discipline, Gregory XVI. ex- 
pressed the true state of the case when 
he said that he was nowhere so com- 
pletely pope as in the United States. 
The encyclical of Pius 1X. was received 
without a whimper of opposition, and 
our college of bishops, in their steadfast 
loyalty to the holy father, amid his 
struggles with the assailants of his tem- 
poral authority, have represented the 
universal sentiment of their clergy and 
laity. The spirit of the theology which 
has always been taught in our semina- 
ries, and prevalent among our clergy, 
may be seen in the works of that great 
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prelate, one of the glories of both Ire- 
land and the United States, the late 
Archbishop Kenrick. <A large number 
of our bishops and leading clergymen 
have been thoroughly educated and 
received the doctor’s cap at Rome, and 
we are sure that they have never come 
into collision with any body of their 
brethren holding contrary opinions, or 
found it necessary to make any imputa- 
tion on their orthodoxy. We esteem 
highly the great services which Dr. 
Ward has rendered to religion, and the 
many noble qualities of mind and heart 
which he has exhibited from the begin- 
ning of his Oxford career to the present 
moment. We think, however, that the 
impetuosity of his zeal needs a little 
curbing, and that if he were somewhat 
more sparing of reproofs and admoni- 
tion to his brethren and fathers in the 
church, which savor more of the novice- 
master than the editor, his review 
would be much more useful, as well as 
more generally acceptable. We know 
that our opinion on this point is shared 
by some of our most distinguished pre- 


iates, who are as thoroughly Roman 
in their theology as Dr. Ward ean pro- 
fess to be, and we think there are few 
on this side the water who would dis- 
sent from it. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN, PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRAT- 
ED. By Anastasia Dolby, late Em- 
broideress to the Queen. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ; THEIR ORIGIN, 
UsE, AND ORNAMENT. By the same. 
For sale by the Catholic Publication 
Society, 126 Nassau St., New-York. 


These two elegant volumes furnish a 
complete and practical description of 
every kind of ecclesiastical vestment, 
from the Roman collar to the Fanon, 
which, as Miss Dolby informs us, “ap- 
pertains only to the vesture of the sove- 
reign pontiff.” The authoress is a 
“ Ritualist,” and, as will be seen, of the 
highest order of that formidable sect of 
the English Church, as by law estab- 
lished. Her books are full of costly 
engravings, the volume on church em- 
broidery being adorned with a fine illu- 
minated frontispiece—-an antependium 
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and frontal for high festivals—and the 
one on church vestments, with one re- 
presenting a Pontifical High Mass, in 
which the deacon is a little out of place 
for such a mass, according to the rite as 
celebrated by the “ Roman obedience,” 
but which, we presume, is strictly in 
accordance with the “ Anglican obedi- 
ence.” We smile at the pretty piece 
of assumption, but forgive Miss Dolby 
from our hearts, for we have derived 
the greatest pleasure and benefit from 
the use of her valuable books. Al- 
though the volumes are costly, yet the 
information they contain would be con- 
sidered cheap at treble the price by 
those who are interested in furnishing 
the holy sanctuary with all things ap- 
pertaining thereto, in good taste. The 
authoress is a practical workwoman, 
and not only tells us what to do, but 
also, what is of the highest moment to 
many of us, Aow to do it. 


THE ARK OF THE COVENANT; or, a 
Series of Short Discourses upon the 
Joys, Sorrows, Glories, and Virtues 
of the Ever Blessed Mother of God. 
By Rev. T. S. Preston. New York: 
Robt. Coddington. 


This is a new edition of a work alrea- 
dy, we are sure, widely known and 
much admired. It is prepared by the 
reverend author to suit the beautiful 
devotion of the month of May, and we 
do not hesitate to say that it is the best 
one for that purpose yet written. It is 
truly refreshing to meet with a book 
like this, when one has had a surfeit (as 
who has not) of the many namby pamby 
Months of Mary, from whose pages we 
have been expected to cull flowers of 
piety for our spiritual enjoyment of the 
sweet season dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin. 


THE GENERAL; OR, TWELVE NIGHTS 
IN THE HUNTER’S Camp. A Narra- 
tive of Real Life. Illustrated by G. 
G. White. Boston: Lee & She- 
pard. 


This is an account of the doings of 
the D Club, on one of its annual 
excursions. It is interspersed with sto- 
ries told round the camp-fire, by “ the 
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general,” of his own adventures in the 
west, when it was still the home of the 
Indian, and immigrants and land-sur- 
veyors were slowly finding their way 
through the forests and over the prai- 
ries. The club were encamped near 
Swan Lake, two miles east of the Missis- 
sippi, and for twelve days gave them- 
selves up to all the pleasure and excite- 
ment of hunting and fishing. They 
had a good time, and one almost envies 
them the fresh, pure air, the freedom, 
the invigorating sport, and enjoyment 
of nature. The author thinks that 
“more tents and less hotels in vacation 
would make our professional men more 
vigorous. Moosehead and the Adiron- 
dacks are better recuperators than Sara- 
toga, Cape May, and the Rhine; and 
fishing-rods and _ fowling-pieces are 
among the very best gymnastic appara- 
tus for a college.” Summer is coming, 
and the advice could be tried: The 
adventures of the general, and of the 
hunters at Swan Lake, would while 
away most pleasantly the hours of a 
warm summer afternoon on the Adiron- 
dacks or Lake George. 


REMINISCENCES OF FELIX MENDELS- 
SOHN BARTHOLDY. A Social and 
Artistic Biography. By Elise Polko. 
Translated from the German by Lady 
Wallace. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. 1869. . 


A woman’s book in every page and 
line, charming for its simplicity and 
pleasant gossip. Madame Polko was a 
friend and enthusiastic admirer of the 
great musician. All that he ever did, 
said, or wrote she tells us with an air 
of pride and earnestness only equalled 
by the aive recital of all baby’s won- 
derful pranks and precocious _intelli- 
gence peculiar to young mothers. 

These reminiscences will do to be- 
guile a dreamy summer hour, when the 
mind needs relaxation, and is not able 
to bear anything heavier than the inno- 
cent prattle of children, and the sooth- 
ing sound of the seaside waves. 


FERNCLIFFE. | yol. 12mo, Philadel- 
phia: P. F. Cunningham. 1869. 


Ferncliffe is an interesting tale of 


“English country life.” The author 
has been fortunate enough to give us 
scenes and characters which appear in 
all respects very natural, and therefore 
are exceedingly interesting. It is sel- 
dom we find a book containing so 
many characters, each possessing some 
peculiarity, and all kept in that com- 
plete subordination to the principal one 
which is so necessary to the full deve- 
lopment of the plot. 

The book is neatly printed on fine 
paper, and is a credit to the enter- 
prising publisher who, we are glad to 
see, is accepting the “situation,” and 
making his books in conformity with 
the improvements of the age in style 
and manner of getting up. We wish 
all our publishers would do the same; 
for it is high time that Catholic books 
appeared in as good a dress as non- 
Catholic books. 


SALT-WATER Dick. By May Manner- 
ing. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 
230. 1869. 


THE ARK OF ELM ISLAND. By Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Pp. 288. 1869. 


In these volumes we have, in addi- 
tion to the usual amount of amusing 
incident and startling adventure insepa- 
sable from sea voyages, a very full and 
interesting description of life at the 
Chincha Islands, the great guano de- 
pot; pleasant glimpses into Lima, Rio 
Janeiro, and Havana; graphic details 
of encounters with sea-lions, etc.; a 
dreadful storm in the Gulf of Mexico, 
with a wonderful escape from ship- 
wreck by literally “ pouring oil on the 
troubled waters,” the whole agreeably 
diversified with numerous facts in na- 
tural history. 

Combining amusement with instruc- 
tion, books such as these have a great 
fascination for boys, and may, in most 
cases, be safely recommended. 


Dotty DIMPLE STORIES. DotTTy 
DIMPLE AT SCHOOL. By Sophie 
May, Author of Little Prudy Stories. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & She- 
pard. 


This story is one of a series, al- 
though quite complete in itself’ They 
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are all admirably written; for chil- 
dren’s stories, they are almost perfect. 
They teach important lessons without 
making the children feel that they are 
taught them, or giving them an inclina- 
tion to skip over those parts. If the 
little folks get hold of these books, they 
will be certain to read them, and ever 
afterward count Miss Dotty Dimple 
and dear little Prudy among their very 
best friends. Such a pen only needs to 
be guided by Catholic faith to make it 
perfect for children. We do not say 
this with any want of appreciation of 
what it is already, for its moral lessons 
are beautifully given; but what might 
they not be, enlightened by the truth, 
the holiness, and the beauty of Catholic 
faith ! 

ALICE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 
LAND. By Lewis Carroll. With for- 
ty-two Illustrations by John Tenniel. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, 49 Wash- 
ington Street. ‘ 1869. 

These adventures are most wonder- 
ful, even for Wonderland. One cannot 
help regretting that children should be 
entertained in this way instead of by 
some probable or possible adventures. 
They are well written, and the illustra- 
tions are excellent. 

JULIETTE; OR, NOW AND FOREVER. 
By Mrs. Madeline Leslie. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Pp. 416. 1869. 

A religious tale, strictly Protestant, 
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plentifully besprinkled with scriptural 
texts, aliusions, etc., which will, no 
doubt, prove deeply interesting to those 
for whose special delectation it is in- 
tended. 


THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCI- 
ETY have purchased all the stereotype 
plates and book stock of Messrs. Lucas 
Brothers, Baltimore. Some of these 
books have been out of print for some 
years, or have not been kept constantly 
before the public. The society will soon 
issue new editions of all of them. 


Messrs. Murpuy & Co., Baltimore, 
have just issued an edition of Milner’s 
End of Controversy, in paper covers, 
which is sold for seventy five cents a 
copy. 


Mr. P. F. CUNNINGHAM, Philadel- 
phia, will soon publish Catholic Doc- 
trine, as defined by the Council of 
Trent, expounded in a series of confe- 
rences delivered in Geneva during the 
Jubilee of 1851, by Rev. Father Nam- 
pon, of the Society of Jesus ; proposed 
as a means of reuniting all Christians. 
It will make an octavo volume of some 
600 or 700 pages. 


From Roserts Brotuers, Boston: Handy-volume 
Series. Realities of Irish Life.—Little Women ; 
or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. By Louisa M. Al- 
cott. 2vols. Illustrated. 
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THe Abbé Sire, Superior of the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, some time 
since undertook to procure the transla- 
tion of the bull “/neffadilis” into all 
the written languages of the world. In 
this vast enterprise he has made great 
progress, and more than a year ago his 
zeal received the honoring recognition 
of the holy father ina letter addressed 
to him, beginning : “ Hinc gratissimum 
nobis accidit, Dilecte Fili, consilium a 
Te susceptum curandi, ut Apostolice 
Nostre de dogmatica Immaculati ejus- 
dem Dei Genitricis Conceptus Defini- 
tione Litterz e latino idiomate in omnes 
converteretur linguas.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Catholic Ireland has made a hand- 
some contribution to M. Sire’s work 
in a volume published in Dublin, con- 
taining the Bull and its translation into 
the French, Latin, and Irish languages. 
The Irish translation is by the Rev. 
Patrick J. Bourke, President of St. Jar- 
lath’s College, Tuam, where, alone in all 
Ireland, under the auspices, and, we 
may say, the national enthusiasm of 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. McHale, the language ot 
Ireland is taught, and endeavored to be 
preserved. We say endeavored ; for it 
seems that, excepting among the hills 
of Connaught, the mother tongue of 
the Celtic race has died, or is rapidly 
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dying out in the green island. Dr. 
Bourke’s volume, published in Dublin, is 
a fine specimen of typography. 

We believe, although we have never 
seen any announcement of it, that Dr. 
Bourke is also the editor of the Ke/tic 
Fournal and Indicator, a semi-monthly 
commenced at Manchester, (England,) 
in January last. Why it is called Kel- 
tic, instead of Gelic or Irish, we do 
not know, nor can we understand why 
it should be published in England rath- 
er than in Ireland. Two other Gelic 
races, the Welsh, and the Bretons of 
France, have periodicals in their native 
dialect ; the latter, the Feiz he Breiz, 
and the former, several. 

The dying out of the Irish language 
on the lips of a million of people who 
speak it, may be attributed mainly to 
two causes—emigration, and the indif- 
ference of its own race. 

There is still another difficuity. Its 
pronunciation no longer accords with 
its received orthography, and, as writ- 
ten, it is encumbered with a quantity of 
unpronounced letters. If the language 
is to continue to exist as a written one, 
a radical reform similar to that effected 
by the Tcheks in the Bohemian dialect 
at the end of the last century is abso- 
lutely necessary. Meantime, Dr. Bourke 
is entitled to great praise for his un- 
ceasing efforts in the cause of Ireland’s 
national literature. 


The publishing house of Adrien Le 
Clerc (Paris) announces an important 
work in press. It is L’ Histoire des 
Conciles, in ten volumes 8vo, (large,) 
of 640 pages each. The first volume 
appeared on the 31st of January. It is 
a translation, by the Abbés Goschler 
and Delarc, from the German of Dr. 
Ch. Jos. Hefele, Professor of Theology 
at the University of Tiibingen. The 
Messrs. Clarke, of Edinburgh, have an- 
nounced an English translation of the 
same work from the German. 


The Femall Glory, or the Life and 
Death of our Blessed Lady, the Holy 
Virgin Mary, Gods owne immaculate 
Mother, etc. etc. By Anthony Stafford, 
Gent. London, 1635. Reprinted in 
1869. An exact typographical repro- 
duction of the original, in all its quaint- 
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ness of ancient characters and antiqui- 
ty of English, preceded by the apology 
of the author (Stafford) and an essay on 
the cultus of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley. 4 

Independently of its intrinsic merit, 
this work has always attracted great at- 
tention, from the fact that it was writ- 
ten by a member of the English (Epis- 
copal) Church, and approved by pre- 
lates of that denomination as distin- 
guished as Laud and Juxon. 

As a matter of course, such a book 
was found to be “egregiously scanda- 
lous” by the Puritans, who looked upon 
itas nothing short of a device of papacy. 
And Henry Burton, minister of Friday 
street, London, in a sermon, For God 
and the King, denounced “ several ex- 
travagant and popish passages therein, 
and advised the people to be aware of 
it.” This was the beginning of a con- 
troversial war concerning the “ Femall 
Glory” that made it one of the most 
notable works of the day. That a pa- 
pist should have written such a book 
might have passed without comment, 
but that a noble Stafford of Northamp- 
tonshire, a graduate of Oriel College 
Oxford, and a staunch Church of Eng- 
land man, should have done this thing 
was an irremissible sin in Puritanic 
eyes. 

Stafford was distinguished as a man 
of letters, and wrote various other 
works, most of them with quaint titles, 
according to the taste of that day ; as, 

Niobe dissolved into a Nilus: or 
his Age drowned in her own tears. 
1611. 

Heavenly Dogge: a Life and Death 
of that Great Cynick Diogenes ; whom 
Laertius styled Canis Cealestis, the 
Heavenly Dogge. 1615. 


The attacks of Burton and others 
brought out A Short Apology, or Vin- 
dication of a book entitled Femall 
Glory, etc., which is republished in the 
fourth edition of 1869. 

The Femail Glory is a book of genu- 
uine English growth, entirely free from 
imitation or adaptation of foreign words, 
and, beyond mere sketches of the most 
meagre character, the only full life of 
the Blessed Virgin. It is valuable, in 
a controversial point of view, as con- 
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trasting the clear and distinct acknow- 
ledgment of the dignity and sanctity 
of the mother of God, as recognized by 
English Protestants of that, with the 
Episcopal Low Church views of the 
present day. Citations might be made 
from such men as Jeremy Taylor, 
Bishop Bull, Bishop Pearson, Archdea- 
con Frank, and Archbishop Bramhall, 
to show this conclusively. Not the 
smallest charm about the book is the 
odor of its quaint seventeenth century 
tone of thought and expression. Thus, 
in the preface “To the Feminine Rea- 
der” she is told, “ You are here present- 
ed, by an extreme honourer of your Sexe, 
with a Mirrour of Femall Perfection. 

By this, you cannot curle your 
haires, fill up your wrinckles, and so 
alter your Looks, that Nature, who made 
you, knowes you no more, but utterly 
forgets her owne Workmanship. By 
this, you cannot lay spots on your 
faces; but take them out of your 
Soules, you may.” Then there is 
“The Ghyrlond of the Blessed Virgin 
Marie.” 


* There are five letters in this blessed N ame, 
Which, chang’d, a five-fold Mysterie designe ; 
The M, the Myrtle, A, the Almonds clame, 
R, Rose, I, Ivy, E, sweet Eglantine.” 

That such a book should not find 
favor in the eyes of the London A ¢he- 
neum, is not surprising. The author 
of Spiritual Wives and the recognizer 
of the Pope Joan fable as veritable his- 
tory could scarcely be expected to re- 
cognize merit in such a work as the 
Femall Glory. 


A Slavonian Version of the Bible 
isnow in preparation at Rome. The 
original Slavonian text was the work 
of St. Cyril and St. Methodus, apostles 
to the Slavonians in the ninth century. 
In the lapse of years, the original text 
has been seriously tampered with by 
so-called emendators and incompetent 
copyists, so that it is now very difficult 
to determine several important ques- 
tions concerning it. Was the transla- 
tion made from the Latin, the Greek, 
or the Hebrew? What class of manu- 
scripts were used by these apostles ? 
Which of the Slavonian dialects was 
the vehicle of the translation? And, 
finally, was the original version written 
in glagolitic or cyrillic characters ? 
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The Staple of Biographical Notices 
of Pope Sixtus V., is usually made’ 
up of a series of stories, to the effect 


_that he was the son of ignorant parents 


and himself a swineherd; that he rose 
by his talents to the dignity of cardinal, 
and that, feigning extreme illness to the 
point of appearing to be on the verge of 
the grave from debility and disease, was 
no sooner elected to the papacy than he 
threw away his crutches and declared 
himself perfectly restored to health. 

These stories have found such favor 
with compilers of historical books that 
they have been carefully preserved in 
spite of their want of confirmation by 
contemporary historians. M. A. I. 
Dumesnil has lately written a life of 
Felix Peretti, Pope Sixtus V., in 
which he shows that his origin was not 
low, and that he was allied to the best 
families, short of nobility, of his province. 
The stories of his illness, simulated 
feebleness, and affected use of crutches, 
he pronounces to be all fabulous, and 
quotes Tempesti, one of the historians 
of the conclave which elected Sixtus, 
thus: “In electing Montalto pope, 
still vigorous of years, since he had 
reached only sixty-four and enjoyed a 
robust and vigorous constitution, it was 
felt certain that he would live long 
enough to bury Farnese and his parti- 
sans.” M. Dumesnil does not appear 
to have added anything by research or 
discovery to the materials already 
known to be in existence, but has sim- 
ply used the matter furnished by Tem- 
pesti, Guerra, Fontana, and other Italian 
historians, with skill and judgment. 
He bears testimony to the extraordi- 
nary talent, judgment, and energy of 
the great pontiff, whose reign of less 
than five years was, unfortunately, too 
short to complete the extensive reforms 
commenced by him in the temporal 
government of his territory. Sixtus V. 
was remarkable for his energy in the 
suppression of abuses, order and econo- 
my in the public finances, and unbending 
severity toward criminals, encourage- 
ment of industry, an enlightened fond- 
ness for the arts, as shown by numerous 
monuments and his patronage of the 
great architect, Fontana, and an inflexi- 
ble determination to raise the holy see 
from any dependence upon foreign 
princes. 
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There is another Life of Sixtus in 
‘preparation by Baron Hiibner, formerly 
Austrian Ambassador to France, in 
which he promises numerous documents, 
French, Spanish, and English, never 
yet published. 


It will be remembered that in the 
fifth century the Priscillianists, in those 
countries infected with the Arian here- 
sy, took unfair advantage of the special 
mention made by the Council of Con- 
stantinople of the first person of the 
Trinity and of the omitted mention of 
the Son, to maintain that the Son was 
not consubstantial with the Father. 

Then followed the express insertion 
of the word FILIOQUE by decree of a 
general council. 

‘The history of the Greek schism 
turns upon this point, and students of 
church history will find high interest 
and solid instruction in tracing the rea- 
sons and circumstances connected with 
the fact that, although this addition of 
filiogue really made no change in the 
doctrine of the church, although in the 
ninth century the western churches 
used it, and yet Pope Leo III. insisted 
on the use in Rome of the form adopt- 
ed by the fathers of Constantinople, 
and although between the Greek and 
the Latin churches there was no diver- 
gence on this doctrinal point, neverthe- 
less it was not until after the consum- 
mation of the schism of Photius and 
of Michael Cerularius that the Greeks 
began to pretend that they had never 
professed this dogma. 

Then follows the treatment of this 
question by the councils of fourth La- 
teran, (1215,) third Lyons, (1274,) and 
that of Florence, (1439.) 

Of course it will be seen that the im- 
portance of the action of the Council 
of Seleucia lies in the fact that it was 
composed of forty bishops, of whom 
one, at least, was a member of the first 
ecumenical council of Constantinople, 
and that it was called at the instigation 
and through the initiative of the Greek 
Church herself. 

So that, as the lawyers say, it does 
not lie in the mouth of the Greek 
Church, at the present day, to say that 
it is simply opposing a Latin innova- 
tion. 


Concilium Seleucia et Ctesiphonti, ha- 
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bitum anno 410. Textum Syriacum 
edidit latine vertit notisque instruxit, 
T. J. Lamy. Lovanii, 1868. 

From ancient Syrian literature, so 
rich in works relative to the church, its 
history, its discipline, and its dogmas, 
the Abbé Lamy, Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, has here selected 
one of its most precious monuments 
for translation and comment. Not less 
remarkable for the charm of their an- 
tique simplicity of language than their 
fulness of doctrine, these few pages 
alone would almost suffice to establish 
the complete symbolism of the church. 
“Confitemur etiam”—thus testify the 
fathers of the Council of Seleucia — 
“Spiritum vivum et sanctum, Paracle- 
tum vivum, QUI EX PATRE ET FILIo in 
und Trinitate, in una essentia, in und 
voluntate, amplectentes fidem trecen- 
torum decem et octo Episcoporum, que 
definita fuit in urbe Nicea. Hec est 
confessio nostra et fides nostra, quam 
accepimus a Sanctis Patribus Nos- 
tris. 

In almost immediate connection with 
what we here remark on the Rev. Mr. 
Lamy’s book, we may mention that the 
Facobi Episcopi Edessem Epistola ad 
Georgium Episcopum Sarugensem de 
Orthographia Syriaca, so well known, 
at least by reputation, to oriental scho- 
lars, has at last been published at 
Leipsic. Assemanni and Michelis fre- 
quently urged its printing, and Cardinal 
Wiseman, who took a strong and appre- 
ciative interest in the work, speaks of 
it at length in the first volume of his 
Hore Syriace, (Rome, 1828.) 

Monsignor Giuliani, of Verona, has 
published a work on public libraries, in 
which he shows that the libraries of 
Italy possess a greater number of vol- 
umes than the libraries of any other na- 
tion in the world. The Italian libraries 
number 6,000,000 of volumes ; France, 
4,389,000; Austria, 2,400,000; Prussia, 
2,040,000,Great Britain, 1,774,493 ; Bava- 
ria, 1,268,000 ; Russia, 882,090 ; Belgium, 
509,100. Collections of books are much 
scattered in Italy. Paris has one third of 
all the library books in France, and most 
of the European capitals are rich in al- 
most as great a proportion. This is 
not the case in Italy. Milan has onl: 
250,000 volumes in the Brera library, 
and 155,000 in the Ambrosian. 














